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TAS SaKaesanreD IN ART. - ‘ 


of Westminster, a ot “ Tue Life of Christ,” “Ssekery after God.” etc. 


Inte pgs aortas Casistmas aan.” —Saton Herald. 


With naumercus Tl iustrations and 


“The Cranford Series.” - 


New Volumes.in_ the Popular Seriesof Books Mlustrated by Hucn THOMSON, c. Bs. Brock, and others. 


ore AUSTEN ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


Pride and Prejudice. 


oe Pelee by George Saintsbury and 10 Illustrations by Hagh Thomsan, Crown 8vo, 
u Petaeet with *Oranford,”** Shakespeare’s England,” “ Our Village,” etc., $2.25. 
‘ rie hai on er eete paper, Super Royal 8vo, $18.00, net. 
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"Se ss Yekrable 


From “RIDE AND PREJUDICE.” 


NEW COMPLETE BROWNING. 


The Poetical Works of Robert’Browning. 


New ‘omplete Edition of the Works of ROBERT BROWNING, in nine volumes, crown 8vo, [n aadition to 
omega heretofore includéd’ in the sixteen-volume edition, this contains * Asolando,” together with, 
Historical Notes to the Poems, makiog a Complete Dzlaitive dition of the post's works, Cloth, gilt top, 
$2.25 each volame. The set, 9 vols. in box, $20,00., 


Selections from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere. 


ia College, 12mo, gilt 
@iltel, with a Profacc, by GzorGas E. WoooseRrry, Professor of Literature, Columb z 
. top, uniform with “ Ballads and Barrack-Koom Ballads,” * The Posms of William Watson,” etc. $1.25. 


NEW -ROOK BY SIR JQHN LUBBOCK.J 


The Use of Life. 


By the Rt. Hon! Sir Joan Lusnock, Bart., M.P., author of “The Beauties of Nature,” “ The Pleasutes of 
Life.” ete. 12m, cloth, gilt top, $1.23.5 
“Of its kind we know no batter gift for a young man or a younz woman in the gift season that is 
hing.”~Daily Chronicl 





WILLIAM WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 


Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. 


Together with rome account of bis Arcestry, ard of the J2T:r3oa Family of Actors. By WILLIAM WINTER 
author of * the Life and Art of Edwin Booth.” With 16 [tlus:r tions, tacluding his Latest Photographs, 
also several Portraits inCharacter. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25: , 


Also ane titloa printed throazhoat.oa Bazlisu Haal-nste plits-paper. Limite! to 2) copies. Price tn 
sscaiac grad BYTAE AUTHOROF“ TAE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE.” 


a8 ’ 
: : More Memories. 
+Batnz Tnd17 163290716 Bnstana Spoken in Amarica. Bythe Vary Rov. S. ReYNOLDs HOLE, ese of Roches- 
yay anpor of “Revertes,” * A Boos About 9323,’ e%e. TMlastratoi, 12no, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 
“BY TIE EDITOR OF “ BOSWELL." 


Harvard College by an Oxonian. 


‘Sy Goran BinkBtcK HILL, D.C.L., Pemnbroxe College, Oxford: editor of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” 
author of “Writers and Readers,” ete. With Now Frontispiece Portrait of President Eliot, and other 
- filustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 
MISS FIELDE'S NEW BOOK, wita ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR, 


A Corner of Cathay. 
Studies from Life Among the Chinese. 


* By ADELS M, Frato3s,ais10r of * Calnosze Nig ats’ Bavertaian auts,” With. Colored Plates, reproduced from 
original pictares by artists in the celodrased Scoot Loiz at Swatow, Chiaa, Small fte, cloth gilt, 
$3.00, ’ 


. ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


Old English Songs 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


‘With Illascrations*by Hugh Thomson and aa Introduction by Austin Dodson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 


rea 32.00, 
‘+ Also an Edition de Luse, limited, Super Royal 8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, bound in Buckram. 


Piped Gulliver’s Travels. 
With Introiuction by Henry @raik, C.B., aud 10) [lustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown Svo, gilt, or edges 
~. Uncut, $2.00, 


¥s Also.aa Bilitton do Lix2, limited, Saper Royal 370, printed on Hand-made paper, bo1ndin Buckram 


The Fables of Hsop. Selected. 


Told anew and ticir Bissocz traszi, by JossPa JACoBs, with avout 3)) Illustrations by Richard Heighway. 
Crown 8v0, gilt, or ejges uncut, $2.06. 
os Alsoaa dlitioa da G1£2, 4 nivel, 3133 Royal $vo, printed oa Hynd-maie paper, boand in Buckram. 


A SUMPTUOUS ART WORK. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Pen Drawing and Pen Draughismen. 


Their Work and Metiola. A oar - tae Art of fo-day, with Teelnical Sazzastioas. 
NELL. New aud enlarged e@ * a 


oa nocacly 4)) fhhasse ati 1a, rae tiat miay Etaaoles from Original Dsawinzs bz Sir F. Leigiton, Sir 
JE. Millais, sic «. Barae-F s034, E. Pia well, *. Walser, W. North, K. A. abosy, dolmpan A iat, A. Parsons 
‘Aubrey Jeacislvy, etc. Peiaval oi J. 0isciasoa & Cows Ach Pa dat, ho, Oda la 3itccea mn, $l2.0), 


** The Temple Shakespeare.” 
NEW VOLUMES NEARLY READY: 
12. All’s Wellthat Eads Weil, 13. Twelfth Night. 
~ ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


(1/5. The Comedy of Errors. 
6. Much Ado about Nothing. 
7. Love's Labour Lost. 


By Josura PEeN- 


’ 


14. Winter’s Tale. 
. The Tempest. 
. Pwo Gentlemen of Verona. 
. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
. Measure for Measure. 8 A Midsummer-Nigit’s Dream. 

With Preface, Slossiric:, etc. “By [st18L GocLaNnoz, M.A. [0 .cialStm>. Printed on Van Geller A ane 


made paper. ta acc aiicsh Wa sey ioissieeas in pastorcavaca, aal itle-)1¢e3 Jesizael by Wa lier 
Crane. Clotn extra, ficxidle covers, gilt boy. each tceats. Pasts gesia ror a, lina, gilt top, each, 63 cts. 


tw The Comoadies, lt vol3., may b2 ha lia a s)22ial ca32, maxing a wa aiaty Pr323Abs-:102 seb, at a slight 
additional cost. 


*, By p2rmission, Mok text used is that of the “*Glod3" EB litioa, bat carafully anondod from that of the 
latest Cambridge Edit 


“This e. tition isa sine of beauty, accuracy and cheapness.”— Boston Daily ‘ancniibten 
“It is one of the most. attractive popular editions of Shak2spaare wa have ever seen.”—Hartford Post. 


} % The Merchant of Venice. 
10. As You Like It. 
Il, Taming of the Shrew. 


NEW BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NEW FAIRY STORIES FROM INDIA, 


_ Tales of the Punjab, Told by the 
Peuple. 


By Mrs. STEEL, author of “The Flower of Forgiveness, and Other 
Stores,” * Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. Illustrated by John Lock- 
wood Kipling, author of ‘*Man and Beast in India.” Crown 8yvo 
cloth gilt, giit edges, $2.00. 


**s A Scries of Indian legends and folk tales, of a simple charac- 
ter, collected by the wife of an Anglo-Indian magistrate. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROF. A. J. CHURCH. 


Stories from English History. 


By the Rey. A. J. CHURCH, author of “ Tire Story of the Iliad,” 
: Story of the Odyssey.” etc. With many Illustrations, 
From “TALES OF THE PUNJ4B.” crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


A NEW TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


In the Lion’s Mouth. 


A Story of-Two English Chilirey in Frinca, 173)-13. By ELEANOR C, PRics, author of “The Foreigners, 
“ Gerald,” * Valentina.” etc. 12:0, decorative cloth, $1.50. 


MRS. MOLESWORTB’'S NEW STORY. 


“My New Home. 


By Mra, MoLtsworrTH, author of “ Four Winds Farm,” “Tell Me a Scory,” etc., etc. With Illustrations by 
L. L&s_is BRouke. 12.n0, cloth, $1.0. 


“ The 
Smal 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. MOLES WORTH'S 


Stories for Children. 
With Ilnatrations by Water CRANE and L. Lesiit Brooks. In lt vols., $1.00each. The set, 11 vols. in 
box, $11.00. CONTENTS 


** Carrots,” and A Christmas Child, 

The Cuckoo Clock, and the Tapestry Room. 

The Children ef the Castile, and Four Winds 
Farn. 

**Us,”? and The Rectory Children, 

Mary: A Nursery Stery. 


Tell Me a Storv, and Herr Baby- 

Grandmother Dear, and two Little Waifs. 

Christmas-Tree Land, and A Christmas 
Posy. 

Little Miss Peggy, aud Nurse Heatherdale’s 





Story. 
Resy, und The Girls and I, My New Heme, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Scribner's New Religious Books § ? New Books of Interest. 
Prot. Briss new volume hess specie value § | ‘SCHOOL OF LIFE. Tike Ascent aris AN. 


and interest forthe Advent season. It takes up 
the ideals presented in the author’s ** Messianic 
Prophecy of the OJd Tettament,” and traces iste ba ger song emanate By HExRY DRUMMOND, F.G.S., author 
their development in New Testament prophecy. Applied to Caristian Thinking and of **Natural Law in the Spiritual 
The method and scope of the work are entirely Christian Living. By THEODORE F. World,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 346 pages, 
original, and it is full of fresh statements of SEWARD 12mo, cloth, 276 pages, “$2.00, : 
$1.50. Just Ready. -'The Ascent of Man’ is by far the boldest 
and most scientific book he has written. . . .” 


the doctrine of the person and work of Christ 
as the resul “Thave reid ‘The School of Life’ with care, 
result of the new point of view that is ack a ee ein a tall ata ae 
con: 5 Christian Advocate. 
“This isan epoch-making book.”— Kingdom. 








THE MESSIAH OF THE 
GOSPELS 
By Prof.C.A.Briggs. 8vo, $2.00. 


i 








ght-a 
taken. solation. I have bought several copies for 
personal triends.”—BisHuP J. H.VINCsNT, D.D. 
of Chavtauqua, : . 


THE APOSTLES, THEIR LIVES AND LETTERS. 


2vols. 12mo. Price, $1.50 per vol. Vol. J. Pentecost to Autumn A.D, 55. With 
Epistles of James, Thessalonians and Galatians. Ready Dec. 10th, 


This work forms the second volume of New Testament Series of Hours with the 
Bible, Volume 1 being 


THE GOSPELS. A COMPANION TO “ THE LIFE 


OF CHRIST.” With Maps and Lilustrations, 12m0,maroon cloth. Price. $1.50. 


“A mine and treasury of information worth more thau can easily be stated to preachers and all 
who wish to read the Gospels intelligently.”—Literary World. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE. 


Hours with the Bible; or, the Scripture | By Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, DD... A 
in the Light of Modern Discovery Book of Scripture Illustrations Gath- 
and Knowledge, by REV. CUNNING- ered in Palestine. New edition, il- 
HAM GEIKIE, D.D. An entirely new lustrated with full-page plates, 
edition, largely rewritten, printed printed on superior paper; 1,200 
on fine paper, 3.500 pages and bound pages, cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., in box. 
in cloth, gilt titles, etc.; 6 vols. ina ‘Price, $5.00: 
box. Price, $7.50. “ Richness of detail, vividness of observation, 


» brary in itself. and naturalness in g izes both | 
. ia eit eee A “~works.”—Zrening Post, New York. 


_ Now Ready. With Colored Illustrations: 
THE COMPREHENSIVE TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Containing the Old and New Testaments according to the authorized Version— 
together with New an‘ Revised Helps to Bible Study, a new Concordance and an 
Indexed Bible Atlas,,with sixteen full-page illustrations. Printed in gold color 
and monotint. Printed and bound in London by Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST EDITION OF THE YEAR. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“It will be welcomed by the large constitu- 
ency which hus been gained by Dr. Bruce’s pre- 
vious volum+s, and it is one of his best books. 
He has the art of stating his points well, and 
making them clear and unexceptionable.”— 
Boston Herald. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Alexander B. Bruce. 


$2.00. 
i 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS 

Theis Rise and Early Progress. 
Lectures by A. C. Thompson. 
12mo, $1.75. 


. 


THE 
JOHANNINE THEOLOGY 
A Study of the Doctrinal Contents 
of the Gospel and Episties of 
the Apostie John. By George 
B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 8vo, 


$2.00. 
i 


GENESIS AND SEMITIC 
TRADITION 
By Prof. John D. Davis, Ph.D. H- 
lustrated, 8vo, $1.50. 


+ 





8vo, 


This new volume by the author of “‘ Moravian 
Missions ” presents a clear, concise, and com- 
prehensive view of Protestant mission work in 
various quarters of the world from the period 
of the Reformation down to 1782. 








* We welcome the volume asa clear, unpreju- 
diced, and thoroughly scholarly interpretation. 
John’s writings are approached in a spirit of 
fresh, ful), though always reverent inquiry.”— 
The Outlook. 








“His endeavor is to clear up obscurities in the 
conciusions proclaimed in Assyriology, to set in 
a clear light whatever is trustworthy,and to 
compare the story with the Hebrew narrative. 
The caution of the well-balanced critic is obvi- 
ous everywhere, and the work dves good service 
in clarifying the subject.”— Cungregationalist. 








Beyond criticism,” 
ae 





“As a defence of the Augustinian theology, 
Dr. Shedd's great and laborious work deserves 
praise for its profound learning and dialetic 
skill.”"—W. Y. Tribune. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
Vol.. Hl. Supplement. By W. G. 
T. Shedd, D.D. 8vo, $4.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 5th Ave ,N.Y. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


England in the Ninteenth 


Century 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. author of 
‘‘Franee in the Nineteenth Century,” 
etc. Handsomely illustrated with twen- 
ty-seven half-tone portraits of celebra- 
tedcharacters. 8vo, $2.50. 
wats Stet Mad Niuean er omy and 
“Russia and Terkeyin the Nineteenth Century,” 
will welcome this volume. Its written in the sume 


r, fascinating style, and, like them, will take 
fien rank in popular historical literature. 


My Lady 
By Marguerite Bouvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet 
William,’ “‘ Prince Tip Top,” etc. With 
il'ustrations and. cover-design by Mar- 
garet and Helen Armstrong. $1 25, 

- This is a delightfal story for adults from the same 
autbor who has already charmed the thousands who 
have read her favorite children’s stories, “Sweet 
William,” “Prince T:p bon,” etc. It isa fine examvle 


of the power to tell a tale of tender love in pure Sax- 
on English. 


Reminiscences of a Por- 
trait Painter 


Thomas Nelson & Sons’ New Holiday Books 
Jewish Tales 
Translated from the French of Leopold von 
Sacher Masoch by Harriet Lieber Cohen. 
16mo, 317 pages, $1.00. 
These highly _gntertainin, prose idylis—racy- 
planant sirtea_ Sheer etry ated erent vod 


ish lives in the good old times, bcth in its comic and 
a gaa aspects, Will assure them a warm welcome 


The Price of Peace 
A Story of the Times of Ahab, King of 
Israel. By A. W. Ackerman. $1.25. 
This book will be found intensely interesting be- 
f the light 1t th 
the history of the people of Istach The tener ae 


Th 
greatly enhance by the exquisite pure = 
that is interwoven with the stirring bbieriael eveens, 


The Crucifixion of Phillip 


Strong 
‘A Novel. By Charles M. Sheldon. $1.00. 


A novel of unusual interest and timeliness, which 
dea's*.with the Church and modern so: iety.. The 
author sees and clearly presents the difficulties Whicn 
lie in the way of a mzn honestly determined to do 
his duty ano live and act as he believes Christ would 
have him live and act. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY’S NEW BOOK: 


IN THE WILDS OF THE WESTCOAST. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, author of * Diamond Rock,” “* Up among the Ice Floes.” 
12mo. Handsomely Bound in Cloth Extra, and fully illustrated. $1.50. 
A book that ali boys will appreciate, and those in search of wholesome and entertaining reading for 
young people will find this in every way suitable. 


A NOTABLE NEW BOOK BY DR. BLAIKIE. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. 


By WrILiiAM G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., author of “ A Manual of Bible History in Connection with the 
General History of the World.” With numerous illustrations. &vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
As a delineator of Scripture mon hy, strong and picturesque, thoroughly evangelical and scholarly, 
Dr. W2G. Blaikie has already beeti W aely read on this side of thesea. This new volume will find, as it 
certaifily deserves, a cordial welcume in every pastor’s study. It ought to be placed in every church library. 
: For such vigorous portrayals of character suggest themes of meditation of the ‘highest promise to one 
ine nce tan eekee aunt t and helpful presents for Superintendents and Teachers during the holidays. 
K ent an p * 
sa es . Rev. CHARLES S$. ROBINSON, D.D., Pastor of N. Y. Presbyterian Church. 


ByG. P. A. Healy. With illustrations after 
the original paintings by Mr. Healy. 
12mo, 221 pages. $1.50 

“There is, to use a hackneyed expression, not a dull 
ge in this book. Not only was Mr. Healy’s own 
fite interesting. but, as he has painted more well- 
known people than almost any other recent painter, 
he has a fund of reminiscence and anecdote to draw 
upon which is simply extraordinary.’”’—-JEANN£ITE 
L, GILDER. 


In Bird Land 


A Book for Bird-Lovers. By Leander S. 
Keyser. 16ai0, 269 pages, $1.25. 

“T have read your book with t pleasure. You 

areone cf the few who write what they see, and do 


not draw on their imagination, nor on the ol» boos.” 
—OLIVE THORNE MILLER, in a letier to the Author 


Tales from the #gean 
By Demetrios Bikélas. Translated by Leon- 
ard E. Opdscke. With an Introduction 
by Henry A. Huntington... $1.00. 
Mr. Bikélas is perhe ps the most popular living au- 


thor in his own land, and his name isa household 
all who take an interest in the modern 


Their especial value, lies in the 
— pictures they ps int of Greek life in our own 
mes, 





Things of the Mind 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoris. Author of ‘‘ Education and the 
Higher Life,” etc., etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Power of an Endless 
Life 

Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas C. Hall. 
12mo, 190 pages, $1 C0. 


The sermens which comprise this book are a warm- 
hearted, wees ogre appesl to the spiritual life. They 
are eminertly practical. non-sectarian, and catholic 

ing, and commend ( hrist, rather than 
any une of the “ rorms of godliness ” in the Christian 
Church, to the reader. 


Woman in Epigram 
Flashes of Wit, Wisdom, and Satire from 
the World’s Literature. Compiled by 
Frederick W. Morton. 16mo, $1.00. 
“ A book of opinions, guesses, and aphorisms about 
women, by themselves and by men. Phe result 1s an 
interestng, amusing, and edifying collection of the 


, utterances of the best minds on the best ‘ible sub- 
jects.”"—MARY ABBOTT, in the Chicago Heraid. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will Le sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C, McCLURG & CO., Chicago 





THREE NEW HISTORICAL TALES 
BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
SHUT IN. 

A Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in the 
year 1585. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. : 
THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD. 

A Tale. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 
EVIL MAY DAY. 
A Story of 1517. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN GUNN. 
SONS OF TITE VIKINGS. 

An Orkney Story. By JoHN GCNN. With ilustra- 
tions by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1. 

The story of the adventures of two young Orca- 
essed 


dians impr intw the naval service during the 
Napoleonic war. ‘ 


TALBOT BAINES REED’S NEW BOOK. 


KILGORMAN, 
A Story of Ireland in 1798. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 





New Books of Bible Stories. 
STEP BY STEP THROUGH, THE BIBLE. 


A Scriptural History for Little Children. By Evira 
RALPH. Witha preface by Cunningham Geikie 
D.D., LL.D. ‘ 

Part {. From the Creation to the Death of Joshua 
Tilustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, 6b. 


Part Il. From the Death of Joshua to the End of the 
Old Testament. [llustrated.12m0, cloth extra, $2, 


Part Ill. The New Testament. Illustrated. 12mo 
cluth extra, $1. 


“Ovhers have classified and simplified the Rible for 
the juvenile comprehension, but Miss Kalpn excels 
the rest in the evidence she gives of love for her work 
and for her readers,’’—N. Y. Sun, Aug. 19th, 1394. 


“* No sweete”, wiser, or more Christian story of the 
Scriptures could be given toa little child or read to 
it.’’—Christian Commonwealth. : 


Dr. Gordon Stable’s New Book, 

AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP. 
A Story of the Stirring Timesof Old, By Gzorer 
STABLES, M.D., R.N. - With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, 80 cents, , 


A A pose book for boys, giving glimpses of naval life 
during the stirring times of the Napoleonic war. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. , Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


~THOMAS NBLSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 33 East 17th Street, Union Square. 
NEW YORK. 
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A PROPHET’S PRAYER. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 





URGE of the heart whose beat is time, 
Whose impulse is the lonely will, 
Builder of the revolving sun, 
Painter of autumn on the hill, 


Touch of the hand that swings the tide 
And feeds the cattle on the plain, 

Breath of the voice that haunts the wind, 
Whose dwelling is the summer rain, 


Spirit of beauty, in whose dream 
The world is measured or unmade, 

Once ere the silence, break the seal 
Thy lips upon my lips have laid! 


Hark to the thrushes how they sing! 
Am I who rocked upon the knees 
Of the great Mother at my birth 
And learned her croon-song, less than these ? 


Let not my brothers of the field 
Outdo me with their small desire. 

Somewhere the word is lurking still 
Would bid thy loiterers aspire. 


Be thou my whisperer of peace 
, . Through mysteries I may not know, 
That all my fellows of the dark 
A little may the gladlier go! 


And. may I never fail to read 
The faultless and eternal trace 

Of the dear hand that I have loved, 
Until thy smile is on my face,— 


When the tall smoke above my pyre 
Shall lift this spirit back to thee, 
And my old comrade winds come by 
To bear my dust far out to sea. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


- 


REMEMBRANCE. 








BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, 





It lies on our life like the stars on the sea, 
Like the dew on the face of the flower, 
Like the shade on the sun-dazzled stretch of the lea, 
Like the snow on the storm-beaten boughs of the tree, 
Like the light on the wings of the shower. 


It comes as faith comes to the nun on her knees, 

As day dawns on the timorous sky ; 
1t thrills through our souls as in summer the breeze 
Falls over the slumbering green of the trees, 

And stirs them to trembling reply. 


From the sunset-hued realm of the shadowy Past, 
Its wonderful flight it comes winging, 
Bearing odors of blossoms that drooped in the blast, 
With starbeams that vanished when skies were o’ercast, 
And music that hushed in the singing. 


And scars of old sorrows, ghosts of dead pain 
That left us all faint and weak-hearted, 
_ With droppings of tears that were once 4s hot rain, 
‘These too doth it bring us, and bringing again, 
Reveals that their sting is departed. 


So it links the pale Past and the Present in’ne 
With a ladder of vacillant light, 

Along which, dim-footed and opal-robed, run 

Hand in hand with To-day all the days that are done, 

Crowned each with its crown of delight. 





Thus it gleams with a transient rainbow ray 
Through the clouds of Earth’s tempest-torn places, 

And does for us, living, what Death does one day, 

When he stoops o’er us, dying, and kisses away 
Life’s wo from our wearyful faces. 

New Yorx Crry. 


<< 


THE GARMENT OF GRACE AND THE GAR- 
MENT OF GLORY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 





‘‘THou hast a few names even in Sardis which have 
not defiled their garments ; and they shall walk with me 
in white, for they are worthy.” Suppose that we alter 
the date and the geography, and instead of “Sardis ” 
write New York, Brooklyn, Boston, or some other local- 
ity in these days. We shall not find it an easy thing for 
any Christian to keep his garments undefiled in the 
midst of surrounding impurity. 

The words ‘‘ garment,” ‘ robe” and ‘‘ raiment,” are 
used in the Scriptures to typify character, When a man 
repents of sin and joins himself by faith to Jesus Christ, 
he is clothed with a new nature. Old things pass away ; 
the filthy rags are thrown aside, and conversion by the 
Holy Spirit is a pledge of new tastes, new principles and 
new habits. He ‘‘ puts on Christ,” so that there is not 
only an inward faith in Christ, but some good degree of 
outward resemblance in daily conduct. This may be 
called the garment of Grace. It means Christian char- 
acter. Now character is not determined by a single act, 
but by habitual conduct. It is a fabric made up of thou- 
sands of threads and put together by uncounted stitches. 
Some characters are stoutly sewed; others are only 
basted. A Christian ought not only to have his spiritual 
garments well sewed, but kept clean ; in fact, as a rep- 
resentative of Jesus Christ he ought to present such an 
attractive apparel before the world that otbers should 
say to him: ‘‘ Where did you get this? I want one just 
like it.” 

However thorough may be the cleansing process 
wrought upon the heart at the time of conversion, yet no 
one becomes absolutely spotless. We live also in a defil- 
ing world. Who would pretend to say that the prevail- 
ing moral atmosphere of any one of our towns is favora- 
ble to strict self-denying godliness? If we sit for an 
hour in an unventilated railway car, we find that our 
lungs are insensibly affected by the foul air. So in the 
atmosphere prevalent in commercial, political and social 
life, Christian character is exposed to a subtle taint and 
poison. If we walk through certain streets in this city 
we must be on the lookout, or our clothes will become 
besmirched. So in the spiritual walk it requires constant 
circumspection to keep our garments unspotted from the 
world. 

A good man goes to his place of business and finds 
himself in the atmosphere of Mammon. The greed for 
gain is as ‘‘catching” as varioloid; the standard of in- 
tegrity is lowered by a thousand tricks of trade, and un- 
less he is very careful a smutch of unfair dealing is on 
his garment. It is every citizen’s duty to take a citizen’s 
part in politics ; but when he becomes a zealous partisan 
there is plenty of ‘‘ pitch” around in the caucus and the 
convention, and unless he is a conscientious man he is 
apt to be defiled. In social life he encounters the pre- 
vailing trend for show and self-indulgence and expensive 
living. Almost insensibly he gets tainted with the at- 
mosphere of extravagance, and finds himself tempted to 
use the Lord’s money for selfishness and vain show, or at 
least a larger share of it than for the service of Jesus 
Christ and the salvation of his fellow-men. 

On a white surface the slightest spot shows painfully ; 
and it is no easy thing to keep the spiritual raiment clean 
when society is as full of sinas Pittsburg air was of coal 
smoke. It is difficult to preserve the garment undefiled 
when ‘“ inquity abounds” in the street, in the market, in 
social life,in the secret places, and so is apt to lurk in 
the holes and corners of the Christian’s heart. Yet by 
the indwelling power of Christ’s grace there are those 
‘“‘even in Sardis” who keep their spiritual garments 
comparatively clean. In times of coldness and formal- 
ism and abounding worldliness they walk close enough 


with Christ to maintain a distinct godly life ‘‘separate | 


from sinners.” If aspot of defilement is contracted on 
their conscience or character they do not suffer it to dry 
on. With deep penitence they make sincere confession 


to God, and betake themselves anew to that fountain 
opened for all sin and uncleanness, This is the invaria- 
ble trait of the genuine Christian which differentiates 
him: from the false one. If a true follower of Christ 
becomes soiled with impurity, he grieves over it, repents 
of it, and hastens to that Savior who pardons and re- 
stores. By such processes only can the garment of grace 
be kept from utter disfigurement and defilement. 

Brethren and sisters in Christ, we must long for purity 
with a deep, fervent longing of heart. Grant that the 
atmosphere of the world is polluting; grant that the 
temptations of sin are strong, we must strive toward 
purity as the climber strives for the mountain top, and 
the swimmer, tho often beaten back by the surf, still 
struggles for the ‘‘shining shore.” Constantly should 
the prayer ascend ‘‘ wash me thoroughly from mine in- 
iquity and cleanse me from my sins!” Constantly should 
we be watching as well as washing. Sanctification is 
not a sudden magical process once for all; it is a con- 
tinual work—and stiff work too—by which we are 
enabled more and more to die unto sin, moreand more to 
live unto righteousness. Blessed are they who hun- 
ger and thirst after rightness; they shall be filled! 
There is a mighty difference between a whitewashed sin- 
ner and a cleansed believer clad in the garment of 
grace. 

By and by this garment of grace shall be laid aside 
for the garment of glory. The one is for time; the 
other is for eternity. The one is worn on earth, the 
other shall be worn in Heaven. The first garment is a 
Christian character formed by the regenerating Spirit cf 
God in this world. The other is a Christian character 
completed, p2rfected, consummated and glorified in that 
world wherein entereth nothing whatsoever that defileth, 
They who have kept their garmentsclean in this bad 
atmosphere of earth shall ‘‘ walk with Jesus in white, for 
they are worthy.” That shining vesture is the * pure 
linen” of the saints upon that sea of glass that is like 
unto flashing gold. Glorious promise—even tho we 
cannot pry into all the mysteries hidden behind the gor- 
geous metaphors of the Apocalypse! Glorious company ! 
Glorious garment that shall never lose its luster ! 

My brother in Jesus Christ, who may read these words, 
determine that whatever others may do you will be a thor- 
ough and consecrated servant of your Master, ‘‘ even in 
Sardis.” Determine that you will keep the garment of 
character undefiled. If all Sardis is infected with the 
lust of gold, let not the canker eat into your soul. How- 
ever many in Sardis rush off into frivolities and into 
those scenes of folly that make deathbeds terrible, do 
you choose rather the joys of holy converse with the 
Master in the ‘‘upper chamber.” Amid the surround- 
ing rush of worldliness strive to keep pure and un- 
spotted from the world. For this evil world, no less than 
thy Master, needs thee. A clean Christian is a sermon in 
shoes eloquent and convincing ; a reproduction of Christ 
visibly before men. Let the supineness of the slothful 
and the treasons of the unfaithful only spur you on to a 
bolder fight, to a more stedfast loyalty, to a more un- 
selfish consecration, and life in Christ and for Christ and 
with Christ evermore. Make thy garment of grace a 
garment of glory! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THOMAS HARDY. 
RY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
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SoME writers there are whose personality it would be 
hard indeed to identify with their books. There is even 
a legend in existence about an enthusiastic admirer of a 
certain conspicuous literary light, who, after a long 
journey from the country and strenuous social efforts, 
at last obtained an invitation to a party, at which he 
might make sure of meeting the object of his reverence. 
The hour and the man arrived. 

‘“‘ That,” murmured a communicative fellow-guest, 
nudging the expectant pilgrim—‘‘that is the great 
Mr. ——.” 

If this be a myth or no I cannot say; but the story 
goes, that, after one rapid but comprehensive glance, 
the enthusiast turned and fled, the innocent victim of a 
lost illusion. / 

This is, most likely, an exaggeration ; yet I think ev- 
ery one must own to and appreciate the amount of anx- 
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iety when trembling on the brink of an introduction to 
some favorite worker in the field of art or literature, 
whose creations are beloved and intimate friends, but 
whose conerete individuality is still an unexplored pos- 
sibility. And what a redoubled delight it is to find in- 
stant confirmation, swift and sure, of all one’s agreeable 
impressions ; 2 new pleasure added to the old. 

Such an experience cannot fail to await those whose 
good fortune it is to make the acquaintance of Thomas 
Hardy, the prose-laureate of English pastoral life. 

With him, one feels in the presence of a man whose 
work and whose age are in the most perfect harmony, so 
that the problem of reconciling the twain, and the wist- 
ful tracing of shadowy links between them is, in this 
case, entirely unnecessary. 

The robust chivalry, the poetic feeling, the quaint 
humor, the gentle geniality, and (in a marked degree) 
the acute power of observation, shown in his stories, all 
are there, so that he who runs may read—plainly per- 
ceptible directly the first armor of quiet reserve has been 
laid aside. 

Perhaps one of the most immediately striking charac- 
teristics of so eminent a man is his singular modesty ; 
that, at least, was one of the qualities in him that struck 
me first. I would venture to affirm that the ordinary 
observer, ignorant of his identity, might pass a month 
with Thomas Hardy without suspecting his vocation, or 
that he was anything more than an extraordinarily in- 
teresting companion, who combined the two admirable 
functions of being a good talker and a good listener. 
Yet when he can be led to speak of his books and his 
method of writing, he does so with an unaffected frank- 
ness.and an absence of self-consciousness that is posi- 
tively charming. 

**Oh yes!” I heard him say once, in answer to a pass- 
ing query, ‘“‘I have notrouble in thinking of plots ; indeed, 
I-have so many novels in my head that I am afraidI 
shall never have time to write themall. But, you know, 
it is rather a terrible thing, in its way, this literary habit. 
It becomes a second nature ; whenever I travel by train 
er omnibus, I find myself instinctively vbserving my 
fellow-passengers, and constructing the story of their 
lives from what I see in their faces.” 

Almostas slow a worker as Flaubert, his average rate 
of production is about two pages a day ; altho, impelled 
by a fortunate mood, he will sometimes far exceed this 
quantity. Written with the greatest deliberation, the 
most careful choice of words, his manuscripts, covered 
symmetrically with small, clear handwriting, are patterns 
of precision and tidiness, with hardly an erasure or 
correction from the beginning to the end of a sheet. 

While at work, a clean leaf of blotting-paper lies 
beneath his hand, under the last-written line, and travels 
downward, as the page is covered inch by inch during 
the long morning bours, his more habitual time for pro- 
duction. Yet the whole of this deftly-wrought fabric 
undergoes on completion the most uncompromising scru- 
tiny and revision—for Mr. Hardy is a perfect Spartan 
toward his brain-children, and holds no sacrifice too 
great, no pains too tedious for their ultimate weal. 

As to the outer man, Thomas Hardy presents a curious 
combination of force and fragility ; he is slightly below 
the middle hight, but strongly built, with rugged, aqui- 
line features, pallid complexion, a crisp, closely trimmed 
brown beard, and mustache short enough to disclose an 
infrequent smile of remarkable sweetness ; hair, neither 
light nor dark, thickly streaked with gray, and somewhat 
worn away from the temples ; and, most noticeable fea- 
ture, bright, deep-set eyes, keen as a hawk’s, but, for all 
their watchfulness, full of a quiet bonhomie. Indeed, 
there is something not un-hawk-like about his whole 
physiognomy, with the predatory expression left out ; in 
no other human face have | seen such a still intensity of 
observation. 

It is a pity that not one of his photographs can be said 
to produce a true impression of him. 

His is a mobile face, in spite of its strongly marked 
features, and, when in the strained repose inevitable to 
anervous and highly-strung person on the rack of the 
fashionable photographer, assumes an expression of al- 
most harsh austerity wiiich those who have the privilege 
of his intimate acquaintance feel to be a complete mis- 
representation of the real man. 

Mr. Hardy’s face is one well known and frequently 
seen, for a few weeks of the London season, at dinners 
and ‘ At Homes”; but tho he loves society, and enters 
into it with aj! the zest and enjoyment imaginable, 
neither his health nor his work will allow him too liberal 
a share of late hours and heated rooms; and so, after a 
brief sojourn in town, he retires to the little, red-brick 
house outside the old county town, where all his best 
work is done. 

And anent this “ writing-box,” as he calls it, of his, 
there bangs a tale, and a pleasant one, too, of the recog- 
nition and appreciation of genius in high places. First 
of all, you mnst know that the ground upon which it 
stands is an exceeding small portion, only a few acres, 
to be more exact, of a large estate owned by no less a 
personage than the Prince of Wales. And on this par- 
ticular spot had Mr. Hardy set his heart, for several rea- 
sons of sufficient importance ; and, certainly its advan- 
tages are obvious. The disused trun-pile, from which it 
takes its name, is within eary walking distance of Dor- 
chester ; it is one of the few high-lying and undeniably 
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healthy situations thereabout ; then it commands not 
only sea-breezes, but a fine, thosolemn, view of a line of 
hills, beyond which ebb and flow the gray waters of the 
English Channel. 

Well, Mr. Hardy applied to the Prince’s steward for 
permission to purchase the desired plot of land, but in 
vain ; it was not likely, demurred the representative of 
royalty, that such an infinitesimal snip could be taken 
out of such an important estate. 

But at their next interview, this gentieman was in- 
comparably more complaisant, for, in the meantime, 
Mr. Hardy’s request had reached the ear of the Prince 
himself, who, on hearing the name of bis petitioner, at 
once inquired whether he were not ‘‘ Mr. Hardy, the 
novelist,” and being assured that that was so, desired not 
only that every attention might be paid to the would be 
purchaser's wishes, but that he should have free scope 
to choose a site for his house wherever pleased him best. 

So the land was bought, and the house was built, a 
pretty Queen Anne erection, standing back from the 
road behind a low wall, and a broad carriage-drive, as 
pleasant a writing-box as heart could wish, and worthy 
of its owner and designer, who is something of an archi- 
tect as well as an author. 

A fortunate few are following in Mr. Hardy’s wake, 
and now there stand several new houses along the brow 
of that same upland. But when his house was first 
builded, his nearest neighbor and friend was William 
Barnes, the poet, whose beautiful poems, written in the 
Dorsetshire dialect, now fast dying out, are too little 
read. This is the language, according to Mr. Hardy, 
that was, in all likelihood, spoken at the court of King 
Alfred, and it is interesting to note how full it is of 
so-called ‘‘ Americanisms”; but, apart from all archeo- 
logical interest, the poems are well worth knowing for 
their own sake. They possess the true Theocritan feel- 
ing. 

Their author is dead ; but bis son still lives in the old 
house with the tall, ivy-covered chimneys that we can 
just see from Mr. Hardy’s garden gate. It is not every 
one who can step out into his back garden and dig up 
buried treasure ; but this is what Mr. Hardy may do any 
day he cares to, and has done, sometimes even finding 
the quest too fascinating for the progress of his work. 
The fact is that some parts of Wessex, and this spot in 
particular, are veritable Eldorados of Roman remains, 
Coins, brooches, elegantly shaped and often perfect urns 
and vases are among his spoils ; and, greatest ‘‘ find” of 
all, a slender gold fibula, taken by him from the uncon- 
scious brow of its former possessor—one of three tall 
Roman soldiers, disturbed in their resting place during 
the cutting of the carriage sweep. Itisastrange thing 
that these skeletons should have been absolutely perfect, 
the skulls being finely shaped, and each still owning 
what perhaps some among us less stoutly constituted 
moderns might feel disposed to envy—a natural set of 
two-and-thirty teeth ! 

But even the best of skulls is scarcely a pleasing object 
for contemplation, and so thought the discoverer of this 
grim treasure-trove, for he gave immediate orders to the 
workmen to bury the relics deep down out of sight ; and 
then, being much occupied with other matters, forgot all 
about them. 

So did the workmen, at least in essentials; and the 
Romans had their revenge after all, for, returning late 
one moonless night, with an armful of plants (the gift of 
a neighbor) for his garden, Mr. Hardy bethought him 
that they would keep fresher until morning if laid in the 
cool mold. Accordingly he groped his way to what 
seemed to be a suitable place, and was about to deposit 
his burden in a hastily scooped hole, when a ghastly ob- 
ject, a human skull, scintillating and glowing with blue, 
livid light, shone out on the darkness beneath his fingers ; 
and then, as suddenly, collapsed and crumbled into 
nothingness. 2 

Mr. Hardy has good nerves; but I think he did not 
linger over his gardening that evening longer than was 
really necessary. 

Strange what a difference a few centuries will make in 
our sentiments toward the cast-of-clothing of our kind. 
There is but little of the gruesome, anda strong sus- 
picion of unreality about the remains of these long-dead 
Romans—just because it is so long ago, in the same spirit 
as that in which the optimistic old lady regarded the 
Deluge. Yet, were it not so, no ghostly memories could 
hold their own against the sunny atmosphere of that 
simply planned house, with its square hall and bright, 
homely parlors on either hand; the pleasant dining 
room, where, among other paintings, hangs a (to my 
mind) somewhat inadequate representation of its master; 
and the tastefully arranged drawing room, with long, 
French windows opening on.the garden, and a cheerful, 
slightly old world air, the result of a judicious combina- 
tion of cosy modern furniture, and quaint Chippendale 
seats and corner cupboards. Indeed, the whole house is 
charming, and evidently that of a man of artistic in- 
stincts; but the part of it which appeals most to the im- 
agination is that narrow upper chamber, its walls lined 
with books old and new; its window looking out over 
wide meadows t> the brown hills that lie between Max 


_Gate and the sea, whence the writer can watch the 


clouds gather and melt, or the gulls come whirling in- 
land, like snowflakes, before a coming storm. 


From one point a little way behind the house, a 
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glimpse may be caught of the dark expanse of Egdon 
Heath, that somber setting of one of the novelist’s most 
impressive stories, ‘‘ The Return of the Native,” and with 
is a new recognition of the spirit of the book. One feels 
afresh the desolation of that great waste of heathland, 
with its scant population and it: few dwelling places. 
Then, scarce more than a mile away stands Dorchester 
(or ‘‘ Casterbridge,” as Hardy hath it), the old town 
** shut in by a square wall of trees, like a plot of ground 
by a box edging.” Along the dense avenues of gnarled 
limes and chestnuts that encompass it, and are ‘‘ but the 
ancient defenses of the town, planted as a promenade,” 
have strayed Henchard and Farfrac, Elizabeth and 
Lucetta. At the Golden Crown was celebra'ed the ban- 
quet that marked the high-tide of Michael Henchard’s 
prosperity, and through its open bow- window peeped his 
wife and daughter, the unseen, unknown witnesses 
thereof. He who will may see poor Lucetta’s antique 
stone mansion overlooking the marketplace; and the 
Union where gentle Fanny Robin died after her desper- 
ate struggle with pain and weariness. Just outside the 
ramparts, too,lies the grass-grown Roman amphitheater, 
a miniature colosseum, cut in the chalk, and well-nigh as 
complete to-day as in the time when its sides echoed with 
the clash of weapons and the cries of wild beasts. 

This was the trysting place of Henchard and his long- 
lost wife, and, again later, of Henchard and his flighty 
lady-love, Lucetta. The whole place teems with associ- 
ations, pleasant and interesting enough to verify, espe- 
cially when Mr. Hardy, the most modest of geniuses, be- 
comes the most delightful of cicerones. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FICTION AND POETRY OF THE YEAR. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





THE English literary mind, for there are national as 
well as individual minds. has been more active during 
the present year than productive, and considerably more 
productive than prosperous. There are directions in 
which its energies have been exercised which are outside 
of my knowledge, if not my comprehension, and as these 
are highways to and through the kingdoms and provinces 
of history and science, theology and ethics, I shall not 
attempt to follow them therein, but confine myself to 
noting the minor activities of this restless mind in the 
paths of fiction and poetry, which, narrowing day by day, 
are every day becoming more crowded. I select these 
paths as the subject of the few words that I am about to 
say, partly because they are better known to me than 
the royal roads which intersect and dwarf their insignif- 
icance, and partly because the quality of creative im- 
agination which distinguishes that mind from the mind 
of any other European people is more fully seen there 
than elsewhere. . 

One need not be deeply read in the history of English 
literature to see that it consists of a series of eras, each of 
which illustrates some predominatiog phase of contem- 
porary thought or emotion—the era of Elizabeth and 
James illustrating the dramatic movements of passion in 
their most poetic expression,the era of Charles the Second 
and Queen Anne the satiric surprises of modish art,the era 
of George the Third the dull didacticism of commonplace 
ethics, the era of Byron and Scott, who were the monarchs 
of their period, the renaissant supremacy of romance in 
imaginative, metrical narratives and historical fictions 
in prose, and the era of Victoria, the length of which has 
already exceeded the reigns of most British rulers—the 
restless, reckless don inancy and tyranny of the Novel, 
which has almost grown too oppressive to be borne. Be- 
yond any era that has preceded it, the present age is the 
Age of the Novel. Great masters have made it glorious, 
in many ways; Thackeray, in his serious, wise, human 
way ; Dickens, in his fantastic, humorous way, and 
Kingsley, Reade and Collins in their eloquent, impas- 
sioned, mysterious ways ; and we have all paid homage 
to them. They passed away, the eldest less than a 
generation ago: and, leaving no legitimate successors, 
their great empire was seized upon and divided among 
their satellites, petty satraps aud puny princes, who, 
saving something from the wreck, straightway set up 
for themselves and their camp followers. They are as 
pretentious as barons in Germany, and counts in Italy ; 
and what they lack in nobility they make up in num- 
bers. Their nameis Legion. How great the multitude 
is has never, I think, struck the novel readers of Amer- 
ica, even those who read novels most incessantly, they 
see so few out of the many which are published every 
year in Eagland ; the few which are supposed to be the 
best, and which make us wonder how bad the rest can 
be if these are, indeed, the best. When the Novel 
was respected as it should be, the writing of 
novels was an art. It is a manufacture now; the 
most flimsy and worthless manufacture, all things 
considered, that the fingers of English men and 
women ever produced. It is my habit to see some of the 
literary journals of England, and in the two which I see 
with most regularity, The Atheneum and The Academy, 
I see every week in each, notices, more or less critical, of 
from six to eight new novels! Clearly, they are very 
industrious, these jnsular men and women, for they 
scribble hundreds of novels every year. Who are they 
all? The most prominent in popular estimation are Mr. 
Blackmore, Mr. Hardy, Mc, Meredith, Mr, Steyenson, 
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Mr. Caine, Mr. Weyman, Mr. Barrie, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Clifford and Mrs, Steel. Of the genius of 
some of these writers, and of the talents of all, there can 
be no question. What is questionable, what I, at any 
rate, question, is the correctness of the estimation in 
which they are held, and the worth of their work ; its 
value as a means of entertainment or instruction ; its 
sanity as a delineation and criticism of human life, and 
its fate as a permanent contribution to literature. I 
have read during the year Mr. Meredith’s ‘Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta,” and while I enjoyed its cleverness, 
which is excessive, it left an unpleasant impression on 
my mind, why Ido not remember now, but probably 
because I could not accept it as a faithful analysis of 
healthy human emotion. Its literary art, as it is the 
fashion now to cali the writing of Mr. Meredith, was to 
me tiresome and detestable, it was so labored, so forced, 
and so needlessly epigrammatic. I have read ‘‘The 
Manxman” of Mr. Caine, and while I can perceive 
what I take to be its fidelity to the kind of rustic, 
provincial life with which he has concerned himself, 
and the vigor with which two or three ‘of his 
characters are drawn, the selection, for an eth- 
ical purpose, of the struggles of ‘passion involved in 
the story seems to me an unwise one, and the story itself 
rather melodramatic than tragic. I have read—every- 
body, I suppose, has read—Mr. Du Maurier’s ‘“‘ Trilby ”; 
and while I admire its spirited realization of what, from 
my course of reading, and from what I have been told, 
I conceive to be art life in Parisian studios, I have not 
found that phase of Bohemian existence as charming as 
it is ia the novels of Thackeray, nor Trilby herself other 
than an exceptional creature who, without being im- 
moral, is singularly unmoral. I have read Mr. Wey- 
man’s ‘‘ Lady Rotha,” and *‘ The Raiders ” of Mr. Crock- 
ett ; and of the two I prefer the latter as more nearly 
and easily fulfilling the conditions of good historical 
fiction than Mr, Weyman’s venture, tho it lacks the 
abundant vitality of ‘‘The Gentleman of France.” The 
methods of Mr. Crockett remind me somewhat of those 
of Mr. Stevenson in‘: Kidnapped.” Ihave read Mrs. 
Steel’s ‘* Potter’s Thumb”; and it has given me a clearer 
insight of native life in India, its subtleties, its sinuosi- 
ties and its superstitions than I have obtained from the 
Anglo-Indian tales of Mr. Kipling, who writes from 
without, while she writes from within. It is not so sat- 
isfactory, however, taken as a whole, as her short sto- 
ries, which are wonderfully pathetic and poetic. I have 
read many novels besides these—’‘ The Rubicon,” ‘‘ The 
Yellow Aster,” ‘‘ Music Hath Charms,” and others whose 
names I have forgotten; and clever as some of them 
certainly were, they left a shadow on my memory and 
a bad taste in my mouth, the cleverness of their writers 
was so cynical, and the personality of their characters 
80 false, so heartless, so cruel! Hard on their men, who, 
if a little manly now and then, are generally foolish, 
they are harder on their women, who, if beautiful, are 
enamored of their own beauty, ornamental but not use- 
ful, sophisticated and selfish, unimpulsive, calculating, 
ready to sacrifice everybody about them, and tosell their 
bodies to the highest bidder. They are not to be believed, 
they lie so easily, and are not to be trusted, their notions 
of honor are so hazy. Never before in English letters, 
not even in the comedies of the Restoration, was woman 
so degraded as in the novels of to-day, which are pain- 
fully conspicuous for the absence of good women. The 
good woman of fiction is dead, and we who loved her so 
have nothing left to console us except the memory of 
the good women of Thackeray and Scott and Shakes- 
peare, who can never die. 

But about the living English poets—what can be 
said? Not much more than the six words which summed 
up the history of the snakes in Iceland: ‘‘ There are no 
snakes in Iceland.” To say this and no more would not 
be quité true; however, for tho the last of the great race 
of nineteenth century poets died with Tennyson and 
Browning, at least two who shared a portion of their 
glorious gifts still live, in Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne and Mr, William Morris, who, if they have been 
silent this year, may sing next year, and for years to 
come ; for, compared with the native poets who lately 
left us, they are still young, Mr. Morris being only in 
his sixtieth year and Mr. Swinburne less than fifty-eight. 
And besides these there are others who, if not poets in a 
large sense, are accomplished singers, the choir of which 
Mr. Dobson, Mr. Gosse and Mr. Lang are members, and 
a large if not lesser choir, whose melodious vuices are 
just beginning to be heard. That they are numerous I 
know, for Ihave followed their advent in the critical 
journals which I have mentioned above, andI have read 
the volumes of several of them with more enjoyment 
than I expected; for inexperienced as they were, with so 
much to learn and to unlearn, I found many exquisite 
notes, and now and then aperfect sonnet or lyric. 

Among the new comers whose verse I have read, or 
read about, I recall the names of John Davidson, who 
has published ‘Fleet Street Eclogues,” Norman Gale, 
who has published ‘‘ Orchard Songs,” Richard Le Galli- 
enne, who has published ‘‘ English Poems,” Catharine 
Hinkson Tynan, who has published ‘‘Cuckoo Songs,” 
and the names of Eugene Leo Hamilton, who is a skill- 
ful sonneteer, and W. B. Yeats, whose rustic Irish bal- 
ladry is charming, If I had not seen the rise and fall of 
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‘are imponderable to exact science in many parts. 
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might venture to predict the future of these singers ; but 
remembering their entrances and exits, the most I dare 
do is to express a conjecture that better verse than they 
have yet written may be expected from them. Not 
more ambitious, more polished verse, for we have already 
had more than enough of that; but verse that will de- 
light the world with its simplicity and freshness, its ten- 
derness and manliness of thought, its good sense, and its 
truth to nature, 

NEw YorRK Ciry, 
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A GLANCE OVER MODERN FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





THE pall that fell upon the mind at the death of Renan 
and Taine worked like the twilight while it is enshroud- 
ing the motley world. By forcing it to pause in con- 
templation, it was made to observe that only a few 
names of writers remained stedfastly prominent of the 
multitude that had distracted its attention while the two 
great men had lived, just as only a few objects remain 
conspicuous when the night falls. Where dozens of 
poets once moved, three or four works only stand out 
clearly and sharply in the evening view of retrospection. 
And, instead of a jungle of rival schools and sects, we 
behold one single tendency, meandering full and shin- 
ing like a stream, throughout the whole pericd of time 
embraced within their lives. Here the stream touches 
the rugged rock of naturalism, there the unrobed soul 
of psychological realism, and a little further on, the fan- 
tastic temple of symbolism, to wash finally the ditches 
and factories of socialism. But all along its way, it is 
the selfsame current. Its source, moreover, is the very 
same fountain from which the muses of Renan and 
Taine themselves had drunk—the well of science. 

Renan and Taine both called science the elixir of liter- 
ary life. Health and fresh vigor were to be instilled into 
worn-out literature by its votaries quaffing deeply of the 
invigorating, hard, metallic essence. The ycuth of both 
was coeval with the new successes of scientific research. 
And already in early manhood they had become the first 
hardy followers of their own doctrine of the need of. 
imitating in literature what was being done in physics. 
Renan published a volume at the age of twenty-three, 
entitled ‘‘ L’Avenir de la Science,” and filled it with 
glowing prophecies as to the coming revolutions in liter- 
ature, politics, philosophy and religion, which were to be 
brought about by adopting the objective method. 
Thereupon he undertook for his task the revolutionizing 
of religion by applying this method t» biblical history, 
while Taine laid out and developed a plan of revolution- 
izing men’s views of art. The two fields, religion as well 
as art, being composed largely of feelings and intuitions, 
By 
degrees Renan discerned the fact. He relaxed in ardor, 
turned skeptical, grew melancholy, and sighed senti- 
mentally when his light laugh ceased. But Taine, being 
possessed by his own theory as by a blind demon, saw to 
the end of life nothing in art or literature but founda- 
tions for his imposing fabrics. These, together with 
their imitations, had covered in the course of time pretty 
nearly every important literature and every important 
art in Europe. His histories rose like towers on the flat 
literary horizon of the day, so that whoever was born 
grew up in their shadows. There was no escaping their 
influence or the example of their builder, There was no 
escape, particularly for a man who moved and lived at 
the active focus of literary life asa journalist and writer 
of the daily press, like Emile Zola. 

In fiction Zola quickly became that which Taine was 
in art and Renan in religion—a scientific expositor. He 
gave his theory to the publicin his ““Roman Experi- 
mental,” then created exemplifications of the theory in 
a long series of novels entitled ‘‘ Les Rougon-Mar- 
quarts,” The year that saw Renan and Taine sink in 
death witnessed the publication of the last crowning 
work of this series, ‘‘ Le Docteur Pascal.” Hardly any- 
thing can well appear more fade, unless, indeed, it be 
the close of Renan’s intellectual career, when compared 
with its commencement. Fortunately for Zola, as for 
Renan and Taine, his powers were greater than the 
theory that was wrapped about them. His theory of 
scientific novel-writing was very much like a chinastove 
composed of geometrical tiles; the heat and expansive 
force of his imagination burst it asunder, and it is the 
flash and verve of his fancy that startles, that did fas- 
cinate and must continue to fascinate men’s minds, 
altho the younger authors in endeavoring tosucceed him 
pronounce his novels and all their kind, old stuff and 
rubbish of a fashion gone out and past. 

Of these successful rivals and vanquishers of Zola, the 
first in public favor were novelists who classified them- 
selves a8 psychologists. Daudet and Paul Bourget stand 
at their head. E_vhetically, they are of the closest men- 
tal kindred possible with Zola and the naturalists, altho 
they do not themselves realize the fact. The only differ- 
ence between them is that, whereas the latter observed 
and reported the small and most minute outer circum- 
stances of life, Bourget and his followers bend their at- 
tention to the small and most minute inner emotions of 
the heart. Their psychological method, in a word, is but 
an introverted realism, 


Morally, the spirit of the psychologists is like Repan’s in 
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his old age—a little melancholy, a little resigned, a good 
deal skeptical, and occasionally sentimental. In this re- 
spect, therefore, these works differ from Zola’s pessi:nis- 
tic romances. But a curious conformity may be re- 
marked between the two rivals even from the moral 
point of view; neither one, namely, persuades us to 
trust in him as a normal mind, or as the interpreter of 
such minds. Zola fails because of his exaggerations, 
Bourget because of his attenuations ; the one is too reck-* 
less, the other too refined; one seems vitiated by a su- 
perabundance of sympathizing animalism, while the 
psychologist appears to suffer of a turbid spiritual 
atrophy. The novel, “Ze Disciple,” by Bourget, pro- 
nounces the positive virtues of faith, hope and charity to be 
the right virtues for the young to embrace ; but he has 
never succeeded in lifting himself to these beatitudes 
and embracing them, Between the lines and in the 
lines of his ‘‘ Cosmopolis,” skepticism is every where per- 
ceptible. A soul speaks that is neither at one with itself 
nor with God’s world.* 

By degrees that would be counted rapid, did not liter- 
ary changes in France all wear an air of acceleration, 
the skepticism which was mainly contemplative in 
Bourget branched forth into two directions—being con- 
structive and imaginative in quality as represented by 
Paul Verluine, and fanciful and destructive as repre- 
rented by Jules Laforgue. The psychologists had done 
for the sentiments and sensations of the boudoir and 
theater what could be done in the way of analysis. 
There remained to be depicted the sensations of men 
when alone, when in the collapse of feeling and in the 
aspiration of religious emotion. Inexplicable sides exist 
to being; experiences are had for which the vocabulary 
possesses no t2rmas as yet, which, however, being parts 
of life, are true materials of science. If nowhere visible, 
these unexemplified truths are, nevertheless, in exist- 
ence invisibly in the minds of men. To express them, 
symbolism must be resorted to, a likeness that suggests, 
if it may rot define. Such was the next new theory; 
the adopters of it called themselves, for distinction, 
Symbolists, while the world—which is always sensible 
to a taint of morbidniess—characterized the movement 
as décadence. The best talents in the group are those of 
Paul Verlaine and Stephan Mallarmé, lyrical poets 
whom the philosophy of Schopenhauer and the example 
of Wagner early encouraged in limitless egoism, while 
surrounding egoism with a halo mixed about equally 
with idealism and sensuality. The social club of the 
Symbolists was called magniloquently the Order of the 
Cross and the Rose, and, when painters joined it, France 
came into possession of her pre-Raphaelite school. At 
bottom the inspiration of the Symbolists was the same 
old scientific mania which had incited their immediate 
predecessors. They were hunters, like the realists and 
the psychologists, with this difference alone—that while 
these chased outward acts and secret motives, they gave 
chase to ideals; and while the hunting ground of the 
latter lay upon earth, much of theirs lay in transcen- 
dental regions. 

Outside the world of literature meanwhile, science had 
attacked a vast inchoate mass of social phenomena and 
commenced the regulation of it. The phenomena, while 
still inchoate, had not been comprehensible. Now, being 
somewhat in order, it was made plain, and being plain, 
it was effective. The nation that first embodied the new 
socialism in literature was the Russian. From the mo- 
ment of the inception of socialism and its opposite, Nihil- 
ism, Russian novels became weighty. They began to 
convey the idea of their authors having seized their 
pens in the desperate overplus of their insights and 
thoughts ; of having been first great men before they 
became great writers; whose calmness is suppression, 
and whose methods are faulty, but whose results are 
robust and adequate. Absolutely no constrast can be 
greater than that between their productions—confused, 
seething, impassioned as life itself—and those that Paris 
had been turning out—polished and calculated, the most 
carefully worked over where the effect was to appear 
the most abandoned and naive. How many French- 
men felt the difference ? 

As mavy probably as there were Americans to com- 
pare Dostoievski with Henry James and Tolstoi with 
William Dean Howells. In time, after what seems to 
us a long hesitation, one Frenchman expressed it. The 
Symbolists were giving an offering to their Gallic coun- 
trymen, the nebulous mysticism of German romanticists, 
and of this mental “diet Frenchmen are ever soon sur- 
feited, so that men of sense felt uncomfortably over- 
charged with intellectual disgust. The juncture ina 
word happened to be favorable for such a thing and 
Vogiié published his ‘‘ Roman Russe.” 

The book laid stress upon that which characterizes 
Ruesian fiction, the compassion which it stirs for the 
imbruted poor, and is written with force and earnestness. 
Its influence became prodigious at once. Young writers 
threw themselves literally upon the streets in a fine 
enthusiasm of endeavor to learn the misery of social out- 
casts—Zola had left the lowermost classes undescribed— 
and old writers wrote new works, in which their heroes 
are made to sacrifice themselves for the welfare of others. 
Bourget in “‘ La Terre Promise,” Prévost in “ La Confes- 








* It is unierstoed that Bourget has undergone a great change in 
these respects and is now willing to be classed as a heliever.—ED, IN» 
DEPENDENT, 
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sion dun Amant,” Theodore Wyzema in “ Valbert,” and 
Maurice Barrés in “‘ Les Ennemis des Lois,” all depicted 
personal redemption as being found in self-relinquish- 
ment, in worship, not only of what a few geniuses have 
created, but of what mankind as a mass has brought 
forth and of what it is struggling now toattain. Very 
soon an “ Association” was formed, and the latest self- 
defining group of French writers classified itself as the 
socialistic school. declaring for its motto that “ L’Art 
exist pour la vie.” ‘Pour agir avec joie,” writes the 
fervent poet and novelist, Henry Béranger. the president 
of L’ Association, ‘‘il faut croire aux objets de son ac- 
tion ! autrement on s’agit, on n’agit pas.” The motto is 
a challenge to the older sects, who declared that art 
exists for art, and Béranger’s words imply his disbelief 
moreover in the sincerity of the Symbolists. Ovefancies 
what may have been in his mind when he penned them, 
for we have been given vivid pictures of some of these 
poets. The Dutch critic, Bybanck, writes : 

“*T expressed a wish to see the Symbolists, and one of the 
reporters on Le Figaro conducted me to the Café Francois 
I, in the Boulevard St. Michel. There, absently gazing 
in bis glass of rum and water, sat Jean Moreas waiting 

- for bis friend Verlaine, of whom he is wont to say, ‘ Ver- 
laine was the only poet France ever possessed until I 
came.’ Moreas himself is a Greek by birth. His pale face 
is framed in raven black hair and is slashed with the black 
of a mustache which be is always fondling with his white, 
elegantiy-kept hand. Everythiug about his attire is recher- 
ché, and everything about his mien affected. Whatever 
name is spoken hemakes acomment on. Whatever theme 
is broached he elucidates with a condescending air. ‘I 
gave the term Symbolism currency through my brochure 
in which I defended it,’ he said to the foreigner. ‘And 
when I defended it the term was not bad. But it came to 
mean a mere sect in the course of time, which is nonsense. 
A poetis always a Symbolist, but he does not call himself 
so. I have found a new term, consequently, for our aims. 
Our poetry henceforth is Romanesque poetry.’ 

“Verlaine meanwhile did not appear that night. We 

found him in the café in the early hours of the next fore- 
noon when there is nothing generally in Parisian cafés but 
empty chairs and tabies and a depressing smell of musty 
fumes. Thepoet has declared that there is no sin on earth 
which he bas not committed. And so he looks. Hisframe 
is bent and emaciated by premature old age. His chief 
garment is a slatternly worn long coat, similar to the tra- 
ditional overcoat of tramping hand-organ men and singers, 
and like it, the coat is weather-stained and besmeared with 
dirt and food. One thing, and one thing only, distin- 
guishes his garb from that of the vagabond class. That is 
the clean, amber-colored silk handkerchief which he wears 
tied around his neck. The golden freshness of this small 
scarf, lends something bright and refining to his aspect. 
His physiognomy is a mixture of noble and satyr-like 
traits. In talking it changes often in expression, the fore- 
head swelling and the nostrils vibrating under some emo- 
tions, and the eyebrows contracting and the eyes flashing 
under others. His voice, too,undergoes changes in tone per- 
petually in speaking. When alone and at rest he looks 
worn oat and bored.” S 

Pictures like these have made us feel that we let our- 
selves be overawed too much by things Gallic. We are 
confused by seeing noteworthy works jumbled together 
with trivial and shameless productions, and dignified 
men of letters mentioned in the same breath with ob- 
streperous young scribblers. Our lack of time prevents 
our undertaking to investigate everything for ourselves. 
We let ourselves be talked to by the criers who storm 
the ears of all the rest of the world; avd often we are 
cowed against our will and better instincts into weakly 
accepting the opivion of them which they claim to hold 
of themselves. Our common sense lies, like Gulliver, on 
the ground, pinned fast and helpless by the active Lilli- 
putian theories, maxims and methods esthetical that 
overfall it from France. We are relieved, therefore, to 
turn from the cafés of the Boulevards and the Symbol- 
ists to the University of the Sorbonne, about which the 
young associations cluster that we are making with 
Vogiié and his followers. We end where we began, 
with Renan at the earnest portals of a dignified institu- 
tion, and the circle seems complete. 

Vogué’s socialism is quite philosophical. It is even 
almost scholarly, It disclaims politics utterly, and cuts 
itself off from the workaday political party. What oc- 
cupies us in it chiefly is the perception which we gain, 
that even in this, its Jatest phase, French literature is 
scientific in spirit. From the literary historical point 
of view, Vogiiéism, with Zolaism and Boureetism, is in- 
spired by the one same genetical idea. For there are 
three ways of writing fiction: the narrative, the prag- 
matical and the genetical. In the first, the deeds and 
fates of personages are described as interesting matter, 
without going into details about the origin and surround- 
ings of the personages. In the second, the lives of 
heroes are treated pragmatically as examples of virtue 
or vice. In the third, life is treated as a development, in 
as much as the writer is occupied with the influences 
that made his hero what he is. This is the genetic way, 
and Zola used it when he bent his mind to discovering 
and tracing hereditary traits in the family. Bourget 
employed it when he occupied himeelf in detecting these 
traits in the individual. The Socialists make use of it in 
depicting the congenital characteristics of social classes. 
All alike are inspired by one and the same scientific in- 
terest. One set of writers is as much scientific as the 
other. Asa matt>r of fact, all the sets are more scien- 
tific than esthetic. 
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The esthetic ideal is beauty. The devotees of Zola- 
ism, Bourgetism and symbolism have sought for truth 
first and last. Beauty might lie in their path, but it was 
not in their perspective, it was not in the end and aim 
of their creative endeavors. Bourget, like Flaubert, 
Zola like Maupassant, and Mallarmé like Goncourt, have 
sought to make beautiful sentences. But a beautiful 
book! The very idea is despised by them all as banal. 
So alike, esthetically, appear in the main all the contem- 
poraries of the men whose death caused us to feel that a 
period of literature was closing, so alike, the clubs of the 
realists, the Order of the Symbolists and the Association of 
the Socialists under Henry Béranger. They seem to be 
making and are themselves being made to advance art 
and are themselves being carried forward by the scientific 
current of the age. 

BERLIN, GERMANY, 
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THE LOMBOK TRAGEDY. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 








A MERE paragraph in the daily papers, which possibly 
escaped the eye of many readers, brought it to general 
notice; and yet it was one of the most crushing re- 
verses ever suffered by a European power at the hands 
of semi-barbariaps. Only as the mails come in, reliable 
accounts begin to reach us of the magnitude of the catas- 
trophe which has befallen the Dutch forces in the East. 

Lombok, called Tanak Sasak by the natives, and Sel- 
aperang by the Balinese, is an island situated in the East 
Indian Archipelago. It contains nearly 3,000 square 
miles, its inhabitants are semi-civilized, its climate and 
products are typically Oriental. 

The Dutch have for years exercised a sort of protector- 
ate over Lombok, but possess neither sovereign nor 
suzerain rights in it. 

But between the Government of Batavia and that of 
Lombok a treaty existed, by which the Sassaks, the 
original inhabitants of the island, were t> be protected 
against the cruel oppression of the victors, the Balinese. 
The Lombok princes, however, treated this instrument as 
a dead letter, and dreadfully abused and enslaved the 
Sassaks, till the latter, in sheer despair, called upon the 
Dutch for protection. 

But these “‘ protectors” had a vivid recollection of the 
“‘atchin-war,” and they hesitated. So urgent, however, 
grew the pleadings for treaty protection, that the new 
Governor-General of Java organized an expedition 
to Lombok. On its arrival, it was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Sassaks and respectfully received by 
the Balinese, and the Lombok princes signified their 
willingness to comply with the demands of the Dutch. 
Accordingly, the natural son of the old Sultan of 
Mataram, whose cruelty had caused all the trouble, was 
dethroned. Receiving the sentence, he immediately 
disemboweled himself with the fatal kris. 

Everything now seemed peaceably settled and a sense 
of fatal security possessed the Dutch mind. The Lombok 
cities and villages are apparently specially designed for 
just such a purpose as they served on this occasion. 
The streets are narrow and angular, and each house is 
surrounded by walls of clay and stone and forms a 
fortress: by itself. After the agreement had been made, 
Colonel Von Pabst was falling back with one of the 
three Dutch regiments on Tjakra-Negara, in compliance 
with an order of General Van Ham, dated August 26th. 
Rumors had reached him of intended treason on the part 
of the enemy, and, therefore, the army proceeded with 
the utmost caution. Not an enemy showed himself, and 
the stronghold of Tyakra was reached in safety. Its 
narrow stone gate had been invitingly opened by the 
Balinese ; it offered but room for two soldiers abreast 
to enter the city. 

Hardly, however, had the Dutch troops entered the 
narrow rectangular streets when a deadly fire was poured 
upon them, from every roof and window and house wall 
that could afford shelter to a treacherous foe. 

Colonel Van Laurick reeled in the saddle at the first 
volley ; Lieutenant Kalf, who sprang forward to catch 
his superior, as he fell from his horse, was at the same 
moment shot through the heart, and both officers fell 
together. 

The narrow streets were soon filled with dead and dying 
mep. The troops were completely hemmed in and yet 
not a foe was to be seen from the deathtrap into which 


’ they had fallen. The remnant of the Dutch army, under 


Captain Christian, intrenched itself in a block of houses 
near the gate, and when no re-enforcements appeared he 
fell back, in some disorder, upon Amperon, which place 
was reached at 11 P.M., August 26th, 

On the way the troops were continually harassed and 
cut down by invisible Balinese, and the remnant of the 
army, which reached Amperon, was inasorry plight. 
Meanwhile the other two regiments had suffered a 
similar fate. At midnight, between August 25th and 
26th, when the camp was in rest, a terrific uproar was 
heard in the adjoining city. Suddenly, from the inky 
darkness, hell ‘itself seemed to break loose over the 
doomed Dutch troops. 

By the exceeding friendliness of the Lombok princes 
they had been enticed to pitch their camp within musket 
shot of the city wall. 

And now a perfect hail of bullets was suddenly poured 
into this camp. There was no attacking foe; every- 
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thing was done at long range and by unseen assailants. 
At the first discharge many men and officers were killed 
or wounded. The loeation of the cavalry seemed to 
have been specially noted before dark, for every horse 
was killed. ' A 

The troops, however, showed great courage and dis- 
cipline. Every light was at once extinguished, and, 
under a heavy and continuous fire, all the dead and 
wounded were carried to a hill at some distance, where 
the troops were intrenched as well as possible. 

Thus the break of day was anxiously awaited. At 6 
A.M. fully one-half of all the troops were killed or 
wounded. Then it was resolved to fall back upon 
Materam. 

General Vetter left first with about half of his remain- 
ing troops ; within an hour General Van Ham prepared 
to follow him. 

Within twenty paces of the camp the latter, however, 
was shot through the left arm and the abdomen at the 
same time. Sergeant Visser, tho severely wounded him- 
self, cagried him back to the benting. The wounded 
chief was made as comfortable as possible. The doctors 
being killed, his wounds were hastily dressed by the 
chaplain, Rogge, and Visser; the general was laid in 
a tandoe, and the retreat was attempted once more. 
But the narrow path was completely blocked by dead 
and dying men and General Van Ham heroically tried 
to walk. His attempt failed, and leaning against a tree, 
face to the foe, he bade his men depart. They stoutly 
refused and, leaning on two men, he wasslowly and pain- 
fully dragged along. 

The withering, decimating fire, from ambush, did not 
cease, and the men to the right and left were struck 
again and again. 

Finally a temple was reached near Mataram and there, 
shortly after his arrival, Van Ham breathed his last. 
At Mataram the troops were safe, under the guns of the 
warships, but the loss sustained was terrible. About half 
the Dutch force was killed, wounded or missing. All 
stores and ammunition and most of the artillery was gone. 

As all the world knows, the Dutch have dreadfully 
punished this treason. Mataram was shelled, and the 
Balinese were so completely humbled that the Govern- 
ment of Java is to-day in controlon the island of Lom- 
bok. 

As to the tragedy itself, it is almost inconceivable how 
men fully acquainted with the treacherous character of 
the Balinese, with the bloody experience of Atchin be- 
hind them, and with the full knowledge of the malice 
and love of power of the Lombok princes could ever have 
been caught in this death trap. The responsibility for 
this catastrophe is yet to be fixed by court-martial. 

It is to be hoped that the Dutch may follow the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, which not only punishes treason, 
but makes its repetition impossible. Thus only their 
prestige in the Indian Archipelago can be maintained. 

The fatal mistake which the Dutch have made in Java 
and in all their possessions is a lack of comprehension 
of the true needs and possibilities of civilization of the 
natives. Thus the ‘pearl of the Indian Ocean” has 
dimmed in luster in their hands, While India, under 
English sovereignty, has been so completely changed in 
many respects that the *‘ old India” would scarcely rec- 
ognize the “new India,” Java is Java still, and the 
Javanese of to-day are precisely what they were a cen- 
tury ago, or rather they are considerably less. They are 
a race of partly civilized and educated slaves of the 
Dutch. Should they ever become conscious of their 
power, should the lessons of Lombok and Atchin be 
fully understood by the Javanese, should the down- 
trodden inhabitants of the Archipelago make common 
cause against the weak power that controls them, the 
Dutch must inevitably lose their “pearl.” Fatal mis- 
takes always cruelly avenge themselves. ° 

The ‘‘ Lombok tragedy” may only be the shadow cast 
by the coming event. 

Hore SEMINARY, HOLLAND, MIcH. 





BOOKBINDINGS. 
BY SIDNEY CROSS. 


A TREAT of more than usual interest is offered by 
the Messrs. Scribner to the bibliomaniacs in this town. 
To any lover of beautiful books this exhibition must ap- 
peal ; but the keenest delight is to be felt by the crank, 
whom the modern word-coiners have styled bibliopegist. 
As an interesting study of how far the bookfellow is 
willing to carry his mania, this collection of bindings 
offers an excellent example. The Messrs. Scribner have 
got together books bound by the master binders of 
France, England and America, and, with a special view 
to letting the national eagle flap his wings, they have 
taken particular pains to make the American exhibit the 
best possible. To each of the four known binders—or 
rather, master binders—here, viz., Smith, Blackwell, 
Stikeman and Bradstreet, they gave three books, a liberal 
sum of money, and a general order to do the best they 
couldin theirown way. The father of American bind- 
ings—elways referring to fine bindings—William Mat- 
thews, is not represented, for the very good reason that 
he will no longer undertake any such elaborate work— 
more’s the pity ! 

The prize. if there be one. should go to R. W. Smith, 
who is fortunate enough to have secured the services of 
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William Matthews’s ex-foreman, Mansell; but there is 
every evidence that Mansell has improved in the quality 
and color of gold leaf and in the cutting and designs of 
his tools. The binding of Andrews’s “ Bradford Map’’ 
is a masterpiece. The body color is orange; this is in- 
laid in mosaic, with a border of green morocco in waving 
lines, covered with tulips and roses, In the center the 
seal of New York, as it appears on the map, even to the 
detail of the reversed legend, this in gold on dark 
blue, is inlaid in an elaborately tooled border. The 
doublure follows out the general lines of the outside. 
But the work of it is masterly, the treatment of the 
leather, the crushing and polishing, the tooling of the 
sides and back—everything is perfect in its way, and, best 
of all, the design is original. — 

Of Stikeman’s lot, the best is a copy of the Kelmscott 
edition of ‘‘ The Poems of Skakespeare,” in green levant, 
with a Grolier design, the doublure of brown, with fan- 
shaped fillets in straight-grain morocco; good work 
and commendable, not so happy in the treatment of the 
leather, which seems too much crushed. More was expected 
of Blackwell, who for many years was the head of Smith’s 
bindery, but, for some reason, the examples of his work 
do not compare with those of his competitors. One un- 
pardonable fault is glaringly prominent, the fact that the 
designs are not evenly tooled, many of the smaller orna- 
ments being sadly out of line or askew. From Brad- 
street, a Grolier Club copy of Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica” 
comes bound in dark-blue levant, the sides covered with 
an adaptation of a Grolier design, the inner borders 
tooled ; a fine specimen, 

These are the bindings—or selections from them, sent 
by the representative New York binders, and altho some 
small faults may be found in them, there is nothing 
glaring to’ be noted. Quite the contrary, they are all 
worthy of holding a first place when critically compared 
with books bound across the water. 

The English binders—there are nine of them repre- 
sented here—deserve unstinted praise for the quality of 
their work. First among them, Mr. Cobden Sanderson is 
to-day recognized as a master binder. Starting as an 
amateur, he soon found that his work was thoroughly 
appreciated, and that orders were coming ia so fast taat 
he was forced to enlarge his establishment; and within 
the past year or two he has adopted the name of the 
Dove’s Bindery, taking the title from his nearestneigh- 
bor, Dove’s Inn at Hampstead. Mr. Cobden Sanderson 
is an enthusiast, and ac.ever one. In an ably written 
article in The Fortnightly Review, he has fully expound- 
ed his theories on bookbinding; and what is much more 
important, he lives upto them and puts them into daily 
practice in the work he turns out. Of paramount in- 
terest are the volumes bearing his signature. The pains 
and care devoted to all the details, sewing, forwarding, 
treatment of leather, cutting of tools and the use of 
them, warm the heart cockles of the most critical 
bibliopegist. 

A copy of Professor Jowett’s translation of the “‘ Dia- 
logues of Plato” is bound in an Indian red morocco, Jan- 
sen style, dignified, sober, serious, even to the lettering 
on the backs. But there is not a fault to find with 
any part of it. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Fors Clavigera” is in green 
morocco, the back covered with liberal gold tooling, of a 
Roger Payne order, but with tools of a new pattern. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Poems,” Kelmscott edition, is the piéce 
de résistance. It has a dark-blue cover, and the sides 
and back are covered with a graceful design of flowers 
and leaves, somewhat in the style of Le Gascon. Along: 
side this volume, the dainty but fragile cover on a vol- 
ume of Stevenson’s ‘“ Ballads,” has all the tone and 
quality of a choice bit of oldivory. It is in vellum, spe- 
cially treated, a simple decoration in gold in the corners, 
vellum hinges interlacing the sides, with a small gold or- 
nament where they come through the cover, and silk 
ribbons of a buff color, with a gilt ball on the end of each 
ribbon. These to tie it with, if one dared. 

Miss Prideaux and Miss Nichols, two gentlewomen of 
England, have taken up bookbinding as a profession. 
The former has written a clever ‘‘ Historical Sketch of 
Bookbinding,” a copy of which is to be found here, 
bound by herself, in brown levant, blind tooled, with a 
slight gold ornament. Also by Miss Prideaux, Calde- 
cott’s litle volume, ‘‘The Owls of Olynn Belfry,” is 
bound in pigskin, and on front and back in blind tooling 
are reproduced two of Caldecott’s drawing-. Her most 
important contribution is Henley’s ‘‘ Book of Verses,” 
bound in lilac morocco (welcome a new color, and such a 
fine bit of leather!), with graceful tooling in a center 
panel, and gauffered edges in keeping with the sides. 

Miss Nichols has covered a copy of “ The Germ ” with 
a maroon levant upon which is applied a graceful de- 
sign of white chrysanthenums and leaves. All the work 
on the book is careful and painstaking. The applied 
leather is in a way a novelty, but leaves open a question 
as to its possible durability in the future, as compared 
with the same work in mosaic, 

Two large folios, ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno” and the ‘‘ Domes- 
day Book” are signed by Riviere, and have given him 
ample space and opportunity for elaborate c overings in 
many colored mosaic, exquisitely tooled. Zaehnsdorf 


has for many years held the first place among English . 


binders, that is, since Bedford ceased and be fore Cobden- 
Sanderson began. From his bindery the Scribners show 
several fine examples, notably a Pickering ‘‘ Horace,” in 
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brown morocco, with a doublure of the same; Rossetti’s 
‘“Poems,” two volumes, in green morocco, with an elab- 
orate design of flowers and leaves, filled in with small 
dots @ la Roger Payne. 

Of the French binders the list of names offers the 
greatest variety. They are all essentially of to-day, 
very few of yesterday, one or two of them possibly may 
seem to be of to-morrow, in an attempt to outdo what 
their masters have so well done before them. There is 
surely something inimitable in the way a French binder 
handles his tools, works out his leather and turns out a 
binding de luxe. The sewing and forwarding can be 
found fault with, for it is a standing joke among biblio- 
maniacs who dare to read their treasure books, that the 
French binder binds them with the distinct understand- 
ing that they shall not be opened to be read. This is 
absurd in a way, but the fact remains that a book signed 
by a great French binder is almost invariably difficult to 
open wide. Too much glue is put on the back, and the 
sewing is of the strongest. To the Anglo-Saxon this is 
a grievous fault, and on this score alone are the French 
binders to be censured. The covering of the book is 
always a masterpiece. How it is that the leather is 
crushed just enough, not an atom too much, polished to 
a delightful finish, but never glaring nor hard, is a secret 
which either our workmen, together with the English 
workmen, have been unwilling or unable to find out. 
The cutting of tools is another art known alone to the 
French, and particularly to the Gascon race, and then 
they have managed to find somewhere, somehow, a 
quality of gold laf which is brilliant, full of color, real. 

Most of the French binders of to-day are willing to fol- 
low in the ways of their predecessors, the fillets, straight, 
curved, broken, dotted, the dentelles in many various 

arrangements of small tools (petit fers), corners of flow- 
ers and leaves and birds and butterflies, all adaptations 
of what Pasdeloup, Le Gascon and Derome preached 
and practiced. Only a few of the master binders go out 
of the old ways. Some of them have, however, spurred 
to it by M. Octave Uzanne’s suggestions, and the re- 
sults are, in nearly every instance charming and satis- 
factory in originality and execution. 

In thiscollection Ruban shows a‘* Daphnis and Chloé ” 
in light blue morocco, with a Derome dentelle, well exe- 
cuted but not original, except as regards the color of the 
leather, which is a happy discovery. By Ruban also, 
Moliére’s ‘‘ L’Etourdi,” in red levant, six fillets on the 
sides, broken and intertwined at the corners, doublé with 
red, with a light-blue panel in mosaic ; this covered with 
au elaborate design of flowers, birds, etc. 

Gruel and Marius Michel have each written a book on 
bindings; so much is to be expected from them. From the 
latter,Gautier’s ‘‘Emaux et Camées” is in a beautiful bind- 
ing of blue levant,sides paneled,aad in the corners bunches 
of orange flowers. It has a doublure of orange morocco 
and guards of silk brocade, charming in every way, 
but not outof the commonplace. From Gruel comes a 
really original masterpiece. A copy of Shakespeare’s 
‘** Poems” is bound in cuir ciselé, anglice calfskin, but 
treated in a wonderful way,so that in low relief on 
front and back are designs, graceful, harmonious, artis- 
tic and delightfully executed. What endless processes 
the leather is submitted to it is impossible tosay. It is 
rumored that it must first be frozen to make it hard, and 
that on this is worked the chiseling, pressing, cutting, 
with graver’s tools heated. Tne result makes a unique 
binding, as delicate as a sixteenth-century wood carving. 

The elder Lortic was, in his latter years a dangerous 
rival of Trautz Bauzonnet. His sons who have succeeded 
him have found it more profitable to devote their time 
and energies to commercial bindings. This may be the 
reason that their work does not possess the same excel- 
lent qualities as that of their father. ihe examples of 
their work to be seen here are fine and beyond criticism 
as bindings, but they are only repetitions of what they 

have done many times before. 

In Lyons, once the Arcadia of bibliophiles, some one 
discovered a binder by the name of Samblanck-Weckes- 
sen. He wanted to give the world something new in the 
way of fine bindings, and he has succeeded. Not that 
all his work is tasteful in its originality, but what he does 
is to be heartily commended. A missal bound by him is 
worthy of careful study ; in olive-green morocco, panels 
of light yellow on the lower and outer edge, tooled in a 
diaper pattern ; on the center panel a vignette of white 
mosaic, with an ornament of three sheaves of wheat 
bound with a ribbon. It is quite out of the ordinary, and 
the treatment is of the best. 

Meunier, a disciple of M. Uzanne, contributes the: 
‘‘ Historie des Quatre Fils Aymon,” with a cover of cuir 
ciselé, in various tones of the body color, the tinting be- 
ing the result of hot irons or aniline dye. It is fantastic 
in its conception, at the same time artistic, but not Meu- 
nier’s best, 

Carayon signs a dainty cartonnage of silk brocade on 
Morin’s ‘‘Vieille Idylle,” a delightful note in the mass of 
morocco. 

Books of all kinds and sizes there are, bearing the 
names of great binders, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Simier, 
Allé, Chambolle Duru, David, Petit, Hardy-Mesnil and 
others. One looks for examples by Cuzin and Capé, 

both of them master binders, but there are none. 

The Messrs. Scribner deserve unstinted praise for 
getting together such a collection of gems, and all the 


‘haul the books as they like. 
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gratitude of the lovers of beautiful things for their en- 


terprise in offering their treasures for exhibition to the 
public, 
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NOTES IN A COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
BY EDITH DICKSON, 


Our town library belongs to the public in fact, as well 
asin name. People roam about the alcoves and over- 
Library school rules, the 
Dewey system of classification,and all the red tape thought 
necessary for the administration of well-regulated libra- 
ries, are unknown with us. If you want a particular 
book you look for it until you either find it or give up 
the quest in despair. The object of your search is quite 
as likely to be found where it has no right to be as in its 
natural place. 

The librarian, a white-haired woman of sixty, is a 
great reader of Pansy, Marion Harland and Edward 
Garrett. Outside of these authors her knowledge of 
books is limited, and her classification of a volume seems 
to be based upon her interpretation of its title. Hence, 
Henry James’s ‘‘ Siege of London” has a place among 
the English histories, Balzac’s ‘* Alchemist” stands on 
the shelf devoted to chemistry, and ‘‘ A Little Journey 
in the World” is in the alcove reserved for works of 
travel. By a process of reasoning harder to fathom, the 
juvenile department contains, among other adult litera- 
ture Howells’s farces, Baddeck, Daudet’s “‘ Jack, An 
Attic Philosopher,” and Stevenson’s essays, as well as his 
novels, 

No one could intimate to Mrs. Brown that a book was 
out of its proper sphere in the place she had assigned it 
without giving serious offense. She is extremely sensi- 
tive in regard to her reputation as an authority upon liter- 
ary matters. One day she asked whether ig my opinion 
Jane Austen and Jane G. Austin were the same person. 
Probably Lanswered with too great positiveness that they 
were quite different people, for there was an air of in- 
jured dignity inthe manner in which she said: “I think 
very likely you are right, for I have about made up my 
own mind that they are not thesame.” The old iady is a 
strict critic of the morality of books and strongly disap- 
proves of the addition of any French works to the 
library, as in her judgment everything emanating 
from that nationality is demoralizing. She was much dis- 
tressed at the purchase of ‘*Anna Karénina”; but she con- 
trived to render the objectionable volume as harmless as 
possible by placing it among some musty old biblical 
commentaries in the department of theology, where 
there was little danger of its being discovered. E. P. 
Roe’s stories likewise come under her condemnation 
upon moral grounds. She thinks they contain too much 
love-making to be suitable reading for young people. 

Children are the chief patrons of our library. On 
holidays they swarm there, looking at pictures and dis- 
cussing their favorite authors and books. Ballantyne, 
Oliver Optic, Castlemon, and Horatio Alger are gener- 
ally agreed by the boys to have no superiors in literary 
merit. Individual preferences may differ, but these au- 
thors are all conceded to be in the foremost rank of their 
profession. Children hold the library in high esteem also 
for supplying the material for their own literary efforts. 
Their school exercises in original composition are usu- 
ally prepared from some of the books upon animals and 
birds. One or two volumes of natural history have been 
hard worked in furnishing essays for a long succession 
of grammar-school children ; occasionally one is more 
ambitious in his choice of themes. A small boy said one 
day : ‘‘ Have you got any book here about the world?” 
**What do you want to know about it?’ was asked. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered ; “I thought I would 
write an essay on it, if 1 could find a book about it.” 

The literary preferences of people are offtimes curious- 
ly at variance with their appearance. One afternoon 
three women near me whose dress, manner and speech 
were indications of some culture were discussing their 
favorite authors. One of them, with a voice which 
writers like the Duchess would probably characterize as 
‘low, musical, and trainant” said: “I like Mrs. 
Southworth better than any one else. You ought to 
read ‘The Hidden Hand.’” Still more incongruous 
seemed the choice of an old farmer who, after looking 
some time for a book, apparently found his wants satis- 
fied by ‘‘ The Bazar Book of Decorum.” 

With a large class of readers in our community 
Augusta J. Evans retains all of her old-time popularity. 
‘*St. Elmo,” ‘‘ Beulah,” and ‘‘ Macaria” are read until 
their pages, redolent of tobacco and that indescribable 
combination of odors noticeable about old paper money, 
fairly drop to pieces. The interest in Mrs. Holmes ap- 
pears to be declining, altho she still has numerous ad- 
mirers. A young lady took down “ Elsie Venner” one 
day, and said: ‘‘Is this by Mary J, Holmes?’ Upon be- 
ing told that it was by Oliver Wendell Holmes, she re- 
turned it to the shelf, saying: ‘‘I thought I had never 
heard of it.” 

Readers of the lighter sort of fiction have no hesitation 
in passing judgment upon any author or book. Having 
no conception of any other test of literary merit than the 
ability to please them, their verdict is instantaneous. 
Some one has written in ‘‘ Washington Square,” “‘ A very 
silly book,” and in ‘‘ The Bostonians,” ‘‘ Trash !” while 
laudatory comments are profuse in “Rutledge” and 
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‘True as Stec!.” A common criticism tipon Mr. Howells 

by these judges is that his stories ‘‘ don’t amount to any- 
thing.” Such confidence in the correctness of one’s 
opinions must be « satisfaction. I have always been 
tather envious of the state of mind of a young woman 
whom I once overheard exclaim, when locking at a 
Corot : ‘* Well, I think I could paint a better tree than 
that myself.” When we begin to learn that our individ- 
ual taste in regard to works of literature and art is not a 
sure index of their merit, life loses something of its hap- 
piness. F 

My sympathy is often aroused in behalf of the unfor- 
tunates who cumpel themselves to read books which 
they detest, because they consider them the proper things 
to know. A woman said to me in a plaintive voice: 
*-Do you know of anything of Balzac’s that turns out 
well? I suppose I ought to read him, but all of his 
books that I have seen are so disagreeable.” The most 
of this perfunctory reading is done by women. Men are 
more independent and will not read a novelist they do 
noi like tho all the critics unite in praising him. 

Among the frequenters oi our library there are as 
many grades of literary taste as there are social circles, 
and each feels its superiority to some other. A large 
class who esteem Marion Harland a novelist of the first 
rank regard with pity and disdain the readers of Mrs. 
Holmes and Mrs, Southworth. With another circle 
Clara Louise Burnham and Rosa N. Carey hold the fore- 
most place. The cream of the literary aristocracy of our 
town is devoted at present to Howells, James, Mereditb, 
and Thomas Hardy, and has besides a divinity in the 
literature of nearly every European tongue. It is strange 
that the opening of Africa has not yet introduced to us 
a new set of literary idols from the depths of the Dark 
Continent. 

A considerable number of good people do not feel 
comfortable in reading fiction unless there is a flavor of 
piety about it. This taste finds satisfaction in the writ- 
ings of Pansy and of Susan Warner. A woman asked 
for a certain volume by Pansy, saying: ‘* When I begin 
with anauthor I like to go straight through, and then I 
know I have had them all. Ihave read thirteen of hers 
now.” My mind became at once absorbed in a mathe- 
matical calculation, resulting in the conclusion that at 
the rate of two a weck, it would take her about six 
months to finish the Pansy series. Still she seemed un- 
dismayed by the prospect. 

For a long time I supposed that the Warner books were 
superannuated, but that was a mistaken idea. The con- 
stant demand in the public libraries for ‘‘ The Wide, 
Wide World,” “ Queechy” and ‘The Old Helmet” 
shows that for many readers they retain all of their 
pristine fascination. Some former favorites seem in 
danger of being supplanted with the public by later 
writers. In our library the works of Bulwer, Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins uften stand in unbroken rows 
on the shelves. Anthony Trollope is seldom taken out. 
Four or five of Scott's novels are often called for ; the 
others are neglected. Thackeray is too rarely disturbed. 
On the contrary, George Eliot is in steady demand, 
Dickens shows no diminution in popular favor, and it is 
always difficult to find ‘‘Jane Eyre,” ‘‘The Count of 
Monte-Christo” or ‘‘ Les Miserables.” 

Books are often inquired for in libraries by titles from 
which it would puzzle an expert solver of conundrums 
to divine what is wanted. A man asked one day for 
‘‘ The Bishop’s Confession.” After some trouble he was 
ascertained to be in search of ‘‘The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” A woman who inquired for ‘‘ Thirty-Five” 
was given ‘‘ Ninety-Three,” which proved so be what 
she had in mind. Still more indefinite was the question 
of a young lady who wished to know if the library had 
any of ‘‘ those new little books with the funny titles.” 
The desired volumes in this case were discovered to be 
‘*‘ As We Go” and “‘ As We Were Saying.” 

The reason for the popularity of certain books and for 
the neglect of others has long been a mystery to me. 
When a dozen new works of fiction by unknown authors 
appear in our library some of them are eagerly seized, 
and others never geta reading. The rejected ones are 
often by no means the least interesting. ‘‘ Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville” stood thus a year without being 
taken from the shelf. Then people began to hear it 
mentioned as a book worth reading, and since then it is 
rarely in its place. 

Is it something in the title which invites or repels? 
That doubtless explains why ‘‘A Woman of Forty” is 
always passed by. The majority of regular novel read- 
ers would consider a woman at that age far too old to 
be interesting. The matter of sizehas more to do with 
the success of books in a library than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. People who can take but one volume at a time 
wish that one to be large enough to last at least over 
Sunday ; so they avoid the small books. It is size appar- 
ently that has doémed ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Ixe” and “‘ Det- 
mold” to remain wall flowers. The styleof binding may’ 
be partly responsible. An exterior that is attractive to 
the book lover is frequently not at all to the public taste. 

With us if for any reason a novel is not drawn soon 
after its arrival its fate is sealed. Its bright new cover 


becomes a cause for suspicion. The popular reasoning 
"ig that a desirable book would have been read and have 
lost its freshness. A woman with a battered volume in 
her hand expressed the general sentiment, when she said, 
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‘*T always choose the worn-out books, for I know they 
must be good.” 

Numbers of old people are frequent visitors to our 
library. Many of them were not great readers in youth, 
but now in their lonely and ofttimes poverty-stricken 
age find almost their only diversion in books. One old 
woman, when asked what kind of books she preferred, 
said she thought she liked obituaries best. Her taste was 
exceptional. Most of these elderly readers devour juven- 
ile stories with an avidity equal to that of the children. 
Among the old people to whom the library furnishes the 
chief pleasure of their existence is a woman known to 
the whole township as Melissa. Her husband was an 
invalid for years. When he died Melissa wished to show 
respect for hismemory by wearing mourning. Shecould 
not afford to buy new garments to replace those she 
already had; so she solved the difficulty by getting a 
long crape veil which she attached wo a hat trimmed 
with green ribbon. When she appeared on the street 
wearing that hat with the black veil falling nearly to the 
bottom of her blue calico dress, Melissa had the conso- 
lation of feeling that she was arrayedin mourning. She 
lives alone now, and her one amusewentis reading. She 
is afflicted with rheumatism, but few days are so stormy 
as to hinder her from going for her book. If a free 
library did no other good than to give pleasure to such 
forlorn people, the founder of one might feel himself 
amply rewarded for his benevolence. 

WELLINGTON, O. 


me 





“THE DEVIL IN SOLUTION.” 
BY JULIA COLMAN, 








THIS seems a fanciful name to be given by so staid and 
practical a body of men as the notable English physi- 
cians to a substance in common use, but it has repeated- 
ly been applied by several of them to alcohol. We can 
find reasons enough for doing this in the disease and 
death, the poverty, crime, squalor and general wretched- 
ness which meet practicing physicians at every step as 
the consequence of its use. But while these would be 
ample, and we could easily fill volumes with illustra- 
tions, there is another reason equally widespread, but 
not so readily taken into account, and that is its deceit- 
fulness. To this characteristic we have not given so 
much a:tention as it deserves. We have, indeed, often 
read the ancient assurance of Solomon, that ‘‘ Wine is a 
mocker, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise”; 
but we may never have taken in the full force of the 
expression nor the width of its sweep, how it deceives 
all who take it and literally makes them fools. 

The silly antics of the drunkard are, alas, too fre- 
quently seen on our streets. The very boys know that 
the man hasn’t his senses about him, and they know 
that this condition is caused by the drink. 

People do not consider the subject poisoned. The 
common remark is that he has taken ‘‘too much”; but 
an ounce of poison is just as truly a poison as a pound. 
The pet deceit is that a little is harmless, and it is only 
recently that even scientific men have boldly and une- 
quivocally asserted that the action of alcohol is the same 
in smaller as in larger quantities. 

Especially is the subject prone to self-deceit, even 
when he can walk straight and do business, if that can 
be called business which so often suffers from his lack 
of judgment, An early writer gives a case or two which 
afford good illustrations. A number of gentlemen in 
the State of New York came together to value certain 
parcels of land which were to be offered at public sale. 
They agreed unanimously upon the sum they were 
worth ; but upon the day of the sale the owner cun- 
ningly treated them to alcoholic drinks, and one of them 
bid and actually paid four times as much for the prop- 
erty as he or any other man in his right senses thought 
it worth. A temperance man, having some standing 
timber to be disposed of at public sale, decided that he 
would not furnish any aiccholic liquors to the bidders, 
as was the custom in that day. The auctioneer replied : 
*‘T am sorry, for you will lose a great deal of money. I 
know how it works, for after men have been drinking 
the trees look much larger to them than they did be- 
fore.” A vendue master in Connecticut said: ‘‘I have 
often in this way got more than ten times the value of 
the drinks that I have furnished.” Horse jockeys, gam- 
blers, thieves, wholesale merchants and commercial 
travelers often furnish alcoholic drinks for similar rur- 
poses. 

The physiological explanation of all this is that the 
drink affects the brain, and the victim cannot reason 
correctly. It affects his memory, and he cannot tell how 
much he can afford to pay. It affects his judgment 
about everything, just in proportion to the amount he 
has taken, Nuintelligent person seriously asks a drunken 
man his opinion about anything. It affects his judgment 
in small matters as well as larger, as the numerous 
standing jokes of the public press testify. One of the 
commonest received a notable verification quite recently 
when a man going home from a late convivial scene 
declined an escort, tried his latchkey on a neighbor’s 
door, got shot for a burglar, and, managing to get home 
somehow, did not know where he had been nor what he 
had been doing. 

It acts, however, with variations differing with the 
tendencies of itssubjects. Hence springs the expression 
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*: In vino veritas.’ But are not a man’s reason and 
judgment apart of himself, and do we think to judge 
him correctly when he is not himself? Verily this is 
another of the false pretenses of this ‘* devil in solution,” 
for ‘‘ the Devil is a liar,” and so most notably is alcohol. 

Most of all does the subject misjudge the drink and its 
effects upon himself. For along period at first he is 
very positive that he has entire control of the matter, 
He “can drink or let it alone,” and he ‘“ knows just 
when he has had enough,” and he ‘‘ can be trusted not to 
take too much,” allof which is repeatedly falsified with- 

out his being aware of it. Thefate of other men never 
terrifies him. He takes it to keep out the cold and freezes 
all the sooner for what he has taken, and that may happen 
even if he is a scientific man on an arctic expedition. 
He drinks healths to others that do them no good, while 
they sow the seeds of disease in himself. He urges a 
drink for friendship’s sake, when he knows that nothing 
breeds more quarrels and separates more friends than 
the drink itself. Hedrinks to have a good time, tho 
nothing makes more bad times for himself and his 
family. 

And it is a very breeder of lies. The most conscientious 
person will tell stupendous falsehoods with a serious face 
if he has only enough alcohol aboaMd. How unhesitat- 
ingly will the boy lie to his mother or the husband to 
his wife to c »nceal his drinking indulgences! Any phy- 
sician of a few years’ experience can testify to the most 
astounding trickery, lying and deceit, practiced by dip- 
somaniacs of either sex to get the drink they crave. 
Some say that women are worse than men in this 
respect. That may be because they are more sensitive 
to exposure, or because having a more delicate nervous 
structure they are more thoroughly demoralized by the 
effects of the drink. 

And that brings us definitely to the cause of all this 
dreadful deceitfulness, It lies in the nature of the drink 
itself, and its action on the nervous system. It is not- 
ably a brain and nerve poison. We feel with our nerves 
and are peculiarly prone to believe everything we feel. 
Tell any one that the particular alcoholic drink he is 
taxing does him no good, and he will most likely laugh 
you toscorp. ‘‘ Why, I know it does me good,” he ex- 
claims ; ‘‘ Ican tell by my feelings!” That is to most 
minds the end of the controversy. They recognize no 
appeal from the decision of the feelings. 

But what if the nerves with which we feel have been 
tampered with s» much that they do not report correct- 
ly? Let us see what happens in this case. The nerves 
and brain form a sort of telegrapbic system in the human 
body, receiving all sensations and governing ali move- 
ments, both voluntary and involuntary. The brain an- 
swers to the instrument and the nerves to the wires. The 
latter, however, are not solid. They consist of strings 
of cells filled with nervous fluid. The correctness with 
which messages are transmitted depends largely on the 
proper consistency of this fluid. Now alcohol is a chem- 
ical substance very greedy of water. It unites with it 
in all proportions, and can be separated from it only 
with great difficulty. So when brought in contact with 
any moist substance, alcohol sucks up the moisture 
promptly. This explains its preserving qualities. 

A large proportion of water and its free circulation are 
necessary to all the processes of life. The human body is 
much more than half water, physiologists differing as to 
the exact proportion. The tough skin gives it a firm 
appearance ; but if you doubt its presence, puncture the 
surface anywhere and the fluid will spring out. Some 
parts are more moist than others. The blood is quite 
fluid, so are some of the fluids of the eye ; while the brain 
substance and the nervous fluid have about the consist- 
ency of the white of an egg. When these latter have 
their proper proportion of fluidity they report correctly ; 
but let this balance be disturbed by alcohol and we lose 
our bearings, tho we get some sort of reports, at least 
until we are quite stupefied. The brain, which takes the 
reports of the nerves and gives out orders, is unbalanced 
and can form no correct judgment and exercise no self- 
control ; and, what is worse, it does not usually recognize 
the cause nor the extent of the mischief, and in many 
cates not even its existence. Common observation will 
furnish abundant illustrations, the confusion of ideas, 
the lack of co-ordination in muscular movements evi- 
denced in the staggering gait, and in mental movements 
by the silliness, the vacant stare and other symptoms. 
More or less of these result even from small doses, 
because of the exceeding delicacy of thé nervous 
apparatus. 

A due appreciation of these facts would not only make 
us more careful how we tampered with such a poison, 
but it would demonstrate the necessity of careful and 
continued teaching and illustration to expose the deceit- 
ful effects of this common poison. The more carefully 
we investigate the more we shall be convinced that as a 
rule people do not understand the firs‘ principles of this 
science. Men well versed in other sciences not having 
learned this, have been known to say that every man 
must judge by his own feelings whether alcoholic drinks 
are good for him or not ; which is precisely what men 
have been doing for centuries, and we see what comes of 
that. 

If it be true that every min must judge by his own 
feelings, then we can have no co-ordinated efforts to get 
rid of invemperance. We can have no scientific knowl- 
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edge as to the general effects of alcoholic drinks. The 


_ magnificent investigations of Dr. B. W. Richardson, 


commencing when the Society of Arts gave him the 
substance “‘ Alcohol ” to study and show its effects, and 
on which he spent three years bef >re he announced re- 
sults in the Cantor lectures—all these go for nothing. 
The carefully prepared presentation of facts and illus- 
trations by Dr. Justin Edwards in the ‘‘ Permanent Tem- 
perance Documents,” which went around the world and 
challenged the attention of the leading thinkers of the 
race, would b» in this case ignorant and impertinent 
assumptions. Indeed, Dr. Edwards made a specialty of 
this very fact, declaring over and over again, in’ a great 
variety of ways, 

‘Delusion, delusion, as to its nature and effects is the 
consequence of using it—has ever been, and ever must be 
while the world stands. Men cannot come under the power 
of this mocker and not be mocked; nothing but the 
blinding and paralyzing effect on the public mind of this 
practice itself can account for this gross and long contin- 
ued outrage upon the character and comfort, ,he health 
and usefulness, the lives and souls of men.” 

Prof. E L. Youmans puts nearly the same idea in a 
different form in his ‘‘ Alcohol and the Constitution of 
Man ”—a work long out of print, which is my apology 
for the quotation: He says: 

“ Alcohol is specifically and to all intents and purposes 
a cerebal poison. It seizes with its disorganizing energy 
upon the brain, that mysterious part whose steady and 
undisturbed action holds man in true responsible relations 
with his family, with society and with God, and it is this 
fearful fact that gives to government and to society their 
tremendous interest in the question.” 

Having then found this secret of alcoholic power, we 
must consider how we can most successfully get this 
knowledge before the public. Much can be done on the 
platform and by the medium of entertainment. The 
matter is rarely suggestive. Explanation and illustra- 
tion, story and parable, dialog and recitation, tableaux 
and charades coald find here abundant material and use- 
fulaim3. A great variety of msthods could be used to 
give the common people an idea of the treacherous 
nature of alcohol and of its deadly effects. 

The results must be most helpful. Alcohol has kept its 
place in public esteem for many centuries, mainly by its 
false pretenses, and nothing will so surely pull it down 
as the exposure of its innate deceitfulness. This we 
believe t> be mainly what is standing in the way of the 
success of many of the measures devised for its removal. 

BiBLE HovUsE, NEW YORK CirTy. 
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THE ANCIENT MEXICAN CALENDAR. 
BY PROF. DAVID P, TODD, 


To the tenth International Congress of Americanists at 
Stockholm the present year, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, the emi- 
nent archeologist of Dresden, communicated a brief paper 
descriptive of her extended researches upon the ancient 
calendar system of Mexico, an intricate subject which her 
painstaking thoroughness has made peculiarly her own. 
In the Anonymous MS. of Biblioteca Nazionale at Flor- 
ence is a distinct statement, upon which Mrs. Nuttall has 
based her reconstruction, to the effect that the year always 
began with one of four day-signs, and took its name ac- 
cordingly. When it began ona day Acatl, the year was 
named Acatl; when it began on Tecpatl, the year also was 
named Tecpatl, andso on. Boturini and Veytia likewise 
record this order of days; but neither one of the three au- 
thorities mentions any connection between the numeral of 
a year and that of its first day. That the ancient Mexican 
calendar system was based upon a combination of twenty- 
day signs with numerals ranging from 1 to 13 is well 
known; and the ritual year of 260 days, containing all 
possible combinations of 20 and 13, therefore formed the 
unit, and an unbroken series of such units constituted the 
groundwork of the solar calendar. Among the 20 day 
signs are four, known as year symbols; and the years are 
invariably named after them in rutation. Mrs. Nuttall, 
reviewing the statement of Orozco y Berra, the distin- 
tinguished Mexican historian, who maintained that the 
years began with the days cipactli, miquiztli, ozomatli, 
and cozcaquanhtli, and of Dr. E Seler, who, in his ‘ Die 
Mevxicanischen Bilderhandschriften” (Berlin, 1893), de- 
nounces Orozco y Berra’s views as erroneous, stating his 
belief that the years began on days of the same name only, 
considers it remarkable that both of them seem to have 
failed to recognize the fundamental law of the sys- 
tem, which requires that the number of a year and the 
number of its first day should be identical. As is 
well known, the religious festivals and observances 
of Ancient Mexico were regulated by the ritual 
year; so that it is significant to find a definite 
connection between the name of the solar year and of the 
firat day of the ritual year it inclosed. Furthermore, the 
solar year divides itself into four quarters, beginning with 
days which bear the numeral of the year itself. Nothing 
couid seem more natural than that the early Mexicans, 
who are known to have been sun worshipers, should have 
dated the commencement of their solar year from the ver- 
nal equinox, holding, also, festivals to celebrate other sa- 
lient points pasted by the sun in his annual path among 
the stars. But, with a single exception, contained in a 
curious old chronicle of 1547, known as the ‘‘ Codex Fuen- 
laal,” and published in the ‘“Anales del Muses Nacional,” 
Mrs. Nuttall finds that the sun, as a factor in regulating 
the solar calendar, has been entirely ignored by all writers 
on the subject down tothe present day. Her list of author- 
ities on matters Mexican assign the commencement of the 
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year at as many widely differing epochs from January 1st, 
according to a manuscript attributed to Ohnos, to March 
20th, according to Ixtlilxochitl, a native historian who 
died in 1648. Sahagun, who wrote in 1577, and assigns 
February 2d, relates that he had, on some previous occa- 
sion, assembled many of the oldest and wisest Indians at 
Tlatelolso, confronting them with the ablest of the Span- 
ish collegiates in order to discuss the ancient calendar. 
After many days’ altercation they finally concluded that 
the Mexican year began at a date corresponding to Febru- 
ary 2d; but it is greatly to be regretted that there is no 
clue whatever to the reasons that influenced the native 
elders and the Spanish collegiates to decide that the Mexi- 
can year actually began on that date. The other recog- 
nized days, from the beginning of our year to the time of 
the vernal equinox are investigated by Mrs. Nuttall; and 
she sufficiently demonstrates the fruitlessaess of all at- 
tempt to connect New Year’s Day of the Mexican calendar 
with a fixed date of our own. 
Duran recordsa most important feature of the ancient 
calendar system, but little known: ‘‘ On the first day of 
each of the twenty-day periods in the solar year complete 
rest from all manual labor was rigorously enforced ; so 
much s0, that all houses had to be swept and all food pre- 
pared and cooked on the previous day.”’ Accordingly, in 
the year I Acatl, of Mrs. Nuttall’s reconstruction, each 
day of the sign Cipactli would be a day of rest; in the year 
II Tecpatl, each Miquiztli day, and soon. Duran likewise 
relates that an ex-priestess, reported to be very wise, had 
directed his attention tothe curious fact that the more 
important of the ancient native festivals were formerly 
held coincidently with our Easter, Corpus Christi and 
Christmas. Tlacaxipehnaliztli, according to the same wri- 
ter, was the first feast of the native calendar, and fell on 
March 21st ; as it seriously interfered with the celebration 
of Easter, it was difficult to discriminate which of the 
festivals the Indians were observing. But the testimony 
is ample to establish this occasion as the feast of the ver- 
nal equinox, and the first religious festival of the Mexican 
year. Similarly, the festival Toxcatl was celebrated coin- 
cidently with the summer solstice, a striking occasion, and 
perhaps the greatest festival of the entire year. Of other 
and very interesting matters presented by Mrs. Nuttall 
our space does not permit—the splendor of the feast of 
Nahin Ollin, with its attendant human sacrifice, the heart 
of the victim being offered to the sun in the presence of 
the entire population: the admirable institution of the 
mucuiltianquiztli, or market, taking place every five days; 
and the careful verifications of astronomical dates by her 
reconstructed calendar. We cite only her fundamental 
conclusions, that (1) The religious festival periods of the 
Mexican year must not be confounded, as heretofore, with 
the eighteen so-called months of the civil solar year, each 
of the latter of which began by a day of enforced rest, and 
contained set market days, at five-day intervals ; (2) the 
religious festival periods were partly movable and partly 
ruled by the central ritual year contained in each solar 
year, the beginning of a festival period having been shown, 
in three well-authenticated instances, to have coincided 
with the first day of one of the thirteen periods of tweaty 
days embraced in the ritual year. Mrs. Nuttall’s researches 
exhiblt the fullest mastery of her subject, and show that 
simplicity of solution of an apparently insoluble problem 
which always results from great learning united to exceed- 
ing common sense. 
AMHERST, Mass, 








Sine Arts. 


THIS YEAR’S ART EXHIBITIONS IN GERMANY. 
I. 


THE three great exhibitions of the year in Germany have 
been held in Munich, Berlin and Dresden. 

Of these three places two are comparatively old seats of 
annual picture shows, the Salon of Munich being seven, 
that of Berlin three years old. Dresden, on the other hand, 
began with her academic exhibitions this summer, a new 
startin art. The old reputation for uncommon culture 
which it acquired when Giitzkow and Auerbach, Meyer- 
beer, Wagner and Schumann, Semper, Hiibner and 
Rietschel occupied places ia the front of German life and 
positions in Dresden institutions, had shruok and shrunk 
in the course of years until very little indeed was left. This 
little surrounded the names of Spindler and his musical 
colleagues, for the most part, together with those of the 
singers of the Royal Opera. A portion hovered as a halo 
over the famous building that crouches on the Terrace near 
the Bruhl palace, a building low and black with soot, but 
out of which have emerged the white, pure gentle figures of 
Rietschel’s chisel and the heroic groups of Schilling’s Nie- 
derwald monument on the Rhine. There was one of the 
best collections of old masterworks of painting in the 
city, but no living masters of painting; and it is from 
the living that life is evolved; so Dresden, in spite of 
its world renowned gallery, was hardly a center of art. 
Was money and grace too scanty at court to win Kaulbachs, 
Pilotys and Menzels? Or was the social atmosphere too 
stuffy from fashionable propriety for such Bohemians as 
artists are? Whatever the reason for it was, the fact ob- 
tained that painters failed to settle in the Saxon capital. 
Those that grew up in the city left it. Munich for twenty 
years has been the German Mecca of painters and their 
abiding place, not Dresden. 

Meanwhile, however, the local magistracy and Royal 
Cabinet of Dresden kept on improving the general plan of 
their city. Streets for whole new quarters were laid out, 
that radiate from some small park or distinguished build- 
ing. Engineers first, and then architects, were educated 
in this way through practice into the problems and beau- 
ties of architecture and architects, became more and more 
fastidious and more and more.inspired ; they had wanted 
at firstonly masons; they began to require sculptors, and 
finally to ask for painters. In this manner a living demand 
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arose for artists, for a school to furnish artists, and for an 
academy to keep furnishing artists. And suddenly 
magistracy and court and all parties concerned became 
aware of the fact not only of how artists were lacking in 
Dresden, but of what a miserable hut they were sheltered 
under. The art academy building was hallowed by mem- 
ories, to be sure, but these memories were like the divine 
soul in a hunchback body; they had a residence unworthy 
of their greatness and dignity. It was, therefore, decided 
not to postpone fulfilling a slumbering scheme that in- 
cluded the erection of a new art school, but to carry out 
the scheme simultaneously with the next undertakings 
on the city’s list. So, four years ago there began 
to rise with barracks, departments of State build- 
ings and churches, a home for artists and art, 
a structure that so beautified itself in the growing, that so 
excels all other modern buildings in advantages of posi- 
tion and surroundings, it must be pronounced in its com- 
pletion superb. I know nothing on the Continent of Europe 
which recalls the site of Grecian temples to mind as does 
this pile. You climb the slope of the Elb-berg (not the 
steps of the Terrace, from which approach the view is less 
effective), you mount the incline between the Belvedere 
Garde and the gray sculptured front of the Museum of 
Casts, walk past the bronze statue of Semper, and there, 
curving in a proud sweep of line and extending along the 
whole extent of the middle space of the Terrace, rise the 
massive, magnificent walls. Three buildings are distin- 
guishable in one. The first with a columned portico, sur- 
rounded by a Corinthian entablature, the pediment of 
which is filled with a significant relief, representing the 
Arts bringing offerings to the City, is the Arts Exhibition 
building. Before it the pavement stretches in free ex- 
panse to the parapet of the terrace. At the foot of the 
Terrace flows the Elbe River, all of whose five massive 
bridges are in sight. Beyond the river, the sunshine tips 
the steeples of the Church of the Three Kings, the pinna- 
cles of the theater and the watch-towerlets of the Great 
Barracks. In the far distance the round-backed hills of 
the Léssnitz lift their soft outlines, like dolphins 
asleep in the azure haze. The whole picture, 
indeed, is mild in tone; and likewise mild are the 
thoughts that gather in the dreamy minds of the 
loungers on the benches and strollers along the parapet : 
temperate all when compared with half-tropic Athens, the 
elements without and the passions within men; but, tho 
less sublime, the scene is equally uplifted and uplifting, 
raised aloft above the distraction of streets and murkets, 
separate, apart, a spot consecrated to serenity and beauty. 
No picture within the Exhibition can come up to the pic- 
ture which the building itself makes. Yet one enters the 
open portals, one’s last reflection being a sort of wonder 
why one never thought of the Athenians lounging on their 
Acropolis, butalways of their moving in solemn procession 
in the act of fulfilling religious rites. One is certain of a 
sudden that they sat about on the pedestals of the statues 
of Athens and of the gods habitually, just like the Dres- 
deners on their benches, enjoying the simple sensation of 
suuny warmth and relaxation; and the moment is his- 
toric in one’s experience, for classicism loses for one for- 
ever its stately coldness and becomes suffused with genial 
humaneness. 

Later, very much later, after the Exhibition has been 
seen and studied, one becomes aware of an additional fact; 
the fact namely that the something which made one think 
in this hail-fellow-well-met way of the contemporaries of 
Sophocles, was a part and portion of a prevailing influence 
of a universal zeitgeist. It was the impulse to realize 
things, to bring what is high or far down upon our own 
level, close to our own scrutiny, side by side with our indi- 
vidual doings and experience. 

Strangely tnough, or rather characteristically enough, 
nearly all the paintings in the Academy are just such 
efforts at realizing. The times for sublimizing and ideal- 
izing are past. Even the epic instinct is absent. What 
artists strive for is to represent their view of things, no 
matter whether the view be a sight of actual objects like 
persons, trees and skies, or an invisible, by-gone event. 
Everywhere lyric art; art embodying personality. No at- 
tempt to show scenes of history as the mass of mankind 
imagines them, but a striving instead, to reproduce the 
naive conceptions of the artist’s owa self in respect of such 
scenes. A few years ago scenes laid in the past were made 
archeologically correct ; artists went to museums to sketch 
old shoes and jackets on effigies, or to far countries to 
sketch them on living individuals. All that is gone by. 

Past and gone, too, is the period of technical experimen- 
tation. Your artieles from Munich and Berlin for years 
have been chronicles of successive fads in painting; first it 
was a fad for great lines; then it was one for deep color- 
ing; then one for cold coloring, for grays and whites ; then 
a passion for interior light ; then one for light in the open 
—for plein air; then a rage for flash light, or for mere 
passing impressions of light; and finally a preference for 
night, or for the total absence of light. A painter in Mu- 
nich, Paris or Rome, would offer a picture in which a new 
task had been undertaken with the brush, and so alert was 
the whole world of artists that in a year or two the task 
had been taken up and tussled with by hundreds, There 
was a frenzy for achieving mastership over the material. 
Now this mastership is attained, and attention reverts 
more to the contents of a picture, to its spiritual idea. It 
is felt to be an insufficient essay to depict a garden full of 
cabbages, or a field full of hyacinths. That thing has been 
done, and even overdone, for that matter. Several hundred 
fellows are capable of holding a tone and atmosphere over 
square yards of canvas, the tone or atmosphere may be 
what you will. Nothing is left to distinguish yourself by 
in the present day of universal skill except your thoughts. 
Thoughts are things which differ in each creature; the 
question is whether yours, or some of yours, have nota 
poignancy, a° beauty or grace that is surpassing. This 
seems to be the philosophy that is now finding its way in 
and out of the ateliers. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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Sanitary. 
THE HEALTH OF BERLIN. 


THE city of Berlin, according to the latest statistics, is 
now the healthiest of the principal cities of the world, and 
that, too, in spite of the fact that the population of Berlin 
has increased faster than that of New York during the 
last twenty years. The death rate is now only 16.3in the 
thousand. 

The changes wrought in all the conditions that have a 
bearing on health, sound almost like the exaggerations of 
a promoter of a ‘“‘boom” town, so radical and extensive 
are they. Since 1861 attractive suburbs have been added 
to the desirably inhabitable area, and fine boulevards have 
been constructed. The river Spree has been dredged, i.e , 
eleansed—inclosed in massive walls, flanked with capacious 
and profitable stone quays and bridged with iron struc- 
tures to take the place of the old wooden ones. This, of 
course, does away with one source of bacterial dust, for the 
ceaseless gnawings of the tiny bacterium are always reduc- 
ing dead wood to dust. 

Of course when the municipal Dinah had made such a 
‘**clarin’-up time” as that, she was not going to allow that 
river to be polluted, se a system of sewage disposal and 
sewage farming was put in practice that is called by ex- 
perts an unqualified sanitary success. A new safe water 
supply—that first element in successful municipal sanita- 
tion—was provided,and a system of municipal government, 
in which politics in our vicious definition that ‘* to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils” are unknown, is working thor- 
oughly and smoothly. Under that system municipal 
slaughter-houses and market halls, and hospitals for all 
the infectious diseases have been established ; and there is 
a@ systematic inspection of the houses, and the food, and 
all the points that affect public health are guarded. Street- 
cleaning is accomplished at a cost that would seem ridicu- 
lousiy small to the men who do it here so inefficiently on a 
princely outlay. Of all the circumstances that govern the 
workingman in the choice of his dwelling, nothing counts 
for so much as the ability to get to his work with the least 
possible loss of time. He knows how pleasant an open 
space about a house is, but he knows that it may be paid 
for at too great a loss of that time, which is literal money 
tohim : and the Berlin municipal counselors have fully 
comprehended this need, and are meeting it in the taking- 
in of rural and life-giving additional spaces, and planning 
rapid-transit routes that are exactly what their name im- 
plies. 

It is to be hoped that every American dweller in cities 
will read Dr. Albert Shaw’s articles in the June and July 
numbers of The Century, to learn what cities that have 
genuine home rule, with citizens who are proud to serve 
their fellow-men as city officers can accomplish. The 
futile outcry against city life comes up unceasingly to our 
ears; but he is a very superficial observer, who does not 
perceive that itis governed by some occult law as resist- 
less as that which controls the ebb and flow of the tides, 
and seeing that this is so, the true lover of his country 
should rejoice that ways have been found to make the 
lives of these aggregations of humanity, as sanitarily safe 
as those of the dwellers in lonely and scattered hamlets of 
farmhouses. 

Intelligent sanitation is the secret of this low death 
rate. Look at London with 4,000,000 people and its death 
rate of 20.3 per 1,000. Contrast it with Alexandria which 
has a death-rate of 52.9 per 1,000. Outwardly the latter 
place is enchanting. with its soft sea breezes, its fine 
weather that is unvarying and its 300 public fountains. 
What has London? The best sewers in the world, in spite 
ofan ingrained superstition in the minds of most people 
that those of Paris are akin to a seventh wonder of the 
world. . 

These insure a clean, dry soil, above which damp air can- 
not exist; and secondly, the last twenty-five years have 
witnessed the abolition of thousands of hideous disease- 
soaked, and disease-breeding structures, that were called 
homes, and their replacement by improved dwellings. 
Could the “Good Prince Albert,” who made an “ exhibit” 
of model houses for workingmen in the Crystal Palace in 
1851, see the proof that healthfal homes make healthy peo- 
ple, he would know that his very practical dream has had 
a bountiful fulfillment. 

How is itin the metropolis of the United States? All 
competent authorities agree that it is steadily growing 
healthier, altho the population is as steadily increasing in 
numbers. It is a melancholy truth that owing to the 
steadily growing value of the land—only the very rich can 
afford to have a whole house; and tho the dwellers in ‘“‘ gen- 
teel” flats may not relish the classification, for the pur- 
poses of health statistics they are‘‘ lumped” with other 
“tenement-house population.” It comes out, in the latest 
sifting of statistics by Dr. Roger S. Tracy, that altho the 
population between 1891 and 1893 increased more than 100,- 
000, the general death rate fell from 23.77 to 22.75; but the 
fact also appears that the adult rate—i. ¢., the mortality 
of persons over five years of age—increased by a fraction, 
leaving the inference that the infant mortality had been 
lessened. This was what was to be expected, for the Health 
Board has made great advances in enforcing cleanliness 
and ventilation. Ofcourse the purification of the Croton 
water comes in for a share of the credit. and the milk 
inspection for a larger one. We seem to hearsome one say- 
ing: ‘‘Itisno great gain—just one in a thousand!” How 
many thousands of persons are there in the 1,924,200 in New 
York ? Nineteen hundred in round numbers. Almost 
equal to two full regiments ; so many alive, who but for 
intelligent sanitation, would to-day be filling untimely 
graves; or represent these as the complete population of 
some compact, thriving manufacturing:village. Should 
we learn that some mysterious plague had in one day killed 
every inhabitant of such a place, how we should shudder, 
but because these others go off, one by diphtheria, taken 
because a pipe had become leaky, another by careless 
exposure, we think it is nothing. 
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THE catalog of Cornell shows that the staff of in- 
structors numbered 145, of whom 69 are members of the 
faculty, 34 professors, 18 associate, and 22 assistant pro- 
fessors. The total number of students enrolled was 1,801, 
an increase of 101. Two hundred and twenty-five of the 
students were women. The catalog shows that every 
county in the State was represented at Cornell in the last 
college year, and all the States in the Union but three. 
Attention is called to the unprecedented expansion of the 
graduate department, there being 238 candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees, besides 17 candidates for the second degree 
in the school of law. This is an increase of 35 per cent. 
The subiect of discipline is discussed at some length, and 
the experiment of self-government, undertaken in 1893, 
will, it is believed, be a success. Hereafter the faculty can 
visit punishment on delinquent students only on the rec- 
ommendation of the Student Council, and the chief busi- 
ness of this council will consist in anticipating and pre- 
venting any disturbances or irregularities calling for penal- 
ties. The Student Council, under the chairmanship of the 
president of the university, undertakes to preserve order, 
maintain discipline, and guard and honor and vindicate 
the dignity of the university. The changes in the carricu- 
lum affect the general courses in ar's, philosophy, science 
and letters. The standard of admission to the technical 
courses wasraised, the object of tne changes being to place 
all the general courses on an equality with the course in 
arts. President Schurman is of the opinion that Greek is 
not an absolutely essential subject in all liberal education, 
tho he believes that the noblest achievement of Hellenic 
culture is of ‘‘ unique and personal value for the intellect- 
ual life of humanity.’”’ Among the pressing needs enu- 
merated by President Schurman are the following: the 
establishment of a professorship of Hebrew and a depart- 
ment of astronomy ; a lectureship, by which the treasures 
of the Dante collection presented to the university may be 
revealed to scholars; a chair of Roman law and general 
jurisprudence; the addition of a building for the depart- 
ment of chemistry,.and an hydraulic laboratory for the 
college of civil engineering and a department of locomotive 
engineering. Nearly 26,000 volumes were added to the 
library during the year. 


....Founder Day was observed at Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., November 8th, that day being the 
fifty-seventh anniversary of the college. Miss Laura Wat- 
son, the principal of Abbott Academy at Andover, Mass., 
Mrs. Martha Cartis, a member of the class of 1837, and the 
Rev. William E. Park, of Gloversville, N. Y., delivered 
addresses. Mr. Park spoke of the establishment of the 
universities of Palermo and Bologna, Italy, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris and the first colleges in Oxford, England, and 
declared that as the formation of Harvard College was the 
opening of American education, Mary Lyon’s work at 
South Hadley was to be regarded as the next great de- 
parture, as it led to the collegiate education of women 
throughout the United Statss. The memory of Mary 
Lyon was also celebrated at Lake Erie Seminary, Paines- 
ville, O , which isof Holyoke lineage. One of the features 
of the celebration at Painesville was a chorus of one hun- 
dred voices singing a harvest march in procession and 
bearing grains and oak leaves. Therewere addresses by 
Miss L. T. Gilford, on the founding of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, by Mr. Lord Sterling, on the founding of Willoughby 
College, and by Mrs. Mary B. Shurtleff, on the founding of 
Lake Erie Seminary. Miss Gilford was a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke under Miss Lyon. 


....The Teachers’ Club of Cincinnatiis of the opivion 
that there are a number of persons deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of attending college who would be glad of the 
chance of attending evening courses in college studies. They 
have, therefore, issued a circular of inquiry, asking those 
who would like to take such lessons to indicate whether they 
would take a regular course leading to the degree of B.A., 
or B.L., or B.S., or a special course. There would be regular 
courses for those who are prepared for college, and special 
courses for those who have not a degree in view. It is the 
opinion of the Club that “ universities and colleges do not 
at present make satisfactory provision for the large num- 
ber of persons who are both desirous and qualified to pur- 
sue collegestudies, but whom circumstances compel to be 
otherwise engaged during the hours of the day,” and that 
university extension does not offer an adequate. course to 
this class. 


...-A Summer School of Christian Sociology is an- 
nounced to be held in Oberlin, O., in the vacation months 
of 1895. Ministers, editors, professors, officers of labor 
unions and other leaders of public opinion, will be invited 
to attend and study social problems under the guidance of 
eminent thinkers. Asa preliminary an institute of Chris- 
tian Sociology was held at Oberlin on the 14th and 15th of 
the present month. to discuss the organization of the pro- 
posed school and the principles upon which it shall be 
conducted. Among those present were Drs. Washington 
Gladden, Josiah Strong, J. H. W. Stuckenberg and Prof. 
Graham Taylor. 


....The University of Denver reports an increased at- 
tendance this year, in spite of the commercial depression 
in Colorado. The great telescope of the Chamberlin Ob- 
servatory is nowin use. It is considered the finest and 
largest between those of Lick and Chicago. The facult; 
of the Medical School has been stre ened, and the 
course of study will be increased. The College of Liberal 
Arts has widened the course in both history and political 
economy and nearly doubled the work in the sciences. 


.---Colorado College has recently opened a musical de- 
partment and gives full courses in harmony, voice culture 
organ and piano. Competent instructors are in charge of 
the gymnasium, which is now in use. New apparatus is 


:constantly gible 9 The art department is open, and in- 
n 


struction is given in oil, water colors, charcoal, etc. New 
students are arriving vacgy Byrey and it is believed that 
this will be the best year in the history of the college. 
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Charities. 





By the willof the late Elizabeth Hemphill, of Phila- 


delphia, her residuary estate, amounting to $45,000, is to be 
divided into twenty-two shares or parts, and of these 
shares she bequeated to the Philadelpbia Home for Incur- 
ables, six shares; the Pennsylvania Industrial Home for 
Blind Women, three shares ; the Society Conducting the St. 
Mary’s Street Library and the Industrial classes associated 
with it, two shares; the Trastees of the Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission for the Home for Consumptives at 
Chestnut: Hill, two shares; the Presbyterian Board of Re- 
lief for Disabled Ministers and the Widows and Orphans of 
Deceased Ministers, three shares ; the Sanitarium for Sick 
Children, two shares; Children’s Seashore House for In- 
valid Children at Atlantic City, two shares; the Presby- 
terian Hospital, two shares. The testatrix stated in her 
will that, in case her sisters desired to give to charity any 
portion of what they receive from her estate, she recom- 
mended to their consideration the following institutions : 
The Visiting Nurse Society, of Philadelphia, and the Sun- 
day Breakfast Association. 


...-By the will of the late Senator Ross, of Canada, Mor- 
rin College and the high school in Toronto receive between 
them $170,000, Jeffrey Hospital $150,000, three Anglican 
churches $40,000 each, French Mission Presbyterian church- 
es $30,000, Women’s Christian Association $16,000, Ladies’ 
Protestant Home $40,000. Frank Ross, as part of a settle- 
ment, agreed to remit $50,000 to be employed in benevolent 
purposes in Carluke, Scotland, and devotes $30,000 to the 
establishment and maintenance of a home for Protestant 
old men and boys. 


.... By the will of the late Dr. William Goodell, Phila- 
delphia, conditional bequests are made: of $50,000 to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
with headquarters at Boston, the same amount to the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and $10,000 to the College of Physicians, Philadelphia. Dr. 
Goodell was the eldest son of the veteran missionary to 
Turkey, and lived himself in Constantinople for several 
years as a practicing physician. 


.-.+By the will of Robert Stanton Avery, of Washington, 
all but $5,400 of his estate, amounting to $120,000, is left to 
the Smithsonian Institution. He directs that part of the 
income from this sum be applied to the publication of 
“lectures and treatises upon and concerning those me- 
chanical laws governing ethereal mediums,” and suggests 
that prizes be given for essays on the phenomena of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, light and heat. 


.-.. By the will of the late Mrs. Julia F. Sexton, of Buf- 
falo, the Church Charity Foundation of that city receives 
a legacy of $3,000. The sum of $1,000 is left to Buffalo 
General Hospital, and a similar amount to St. John’s 
Church, Canandaigua. 








Personals. 


THE following story about the late Czar is by an Eng- 
lish Friend, of considerable prominence, who was a mem 
ber of the deputation who went to Russia to plead in be- 
half of the persecuted Stundists : 


“The day before Alexander III was born, an English nurse 
entered the service of the Imperial family. I forget her full 
name, but in the Palace she was always known as “ Kitty.” 
A God-fearing woman, she exercised a powerful influence on 
the children under her care, and they returned that care with 
unbounded love and respect. In her old age the Ozar allotted 
her apartments in what answers in Russia to the English 
Hampton Court—the Winter Palace—for since the death of 
Alexander If it is no longer used as an I mperial residence, tho 
it still serves for some of the State ceremonies. Here, rooms, a 
carriage, servants and everything that thought could devise, 
made the old nurse’s declining dayseasy. The walls of her room 
were crowded with birthday and other presents from every 
member of the great family she had so faithfully served; and in 
these surroundings, rather less than two years ago, the time 
came for Kitty todie. Again and again the Emperor would 
come and sit by her bedside to read her a chapter out of the Eng- 
lish Bible that she had so often read from to him when he was a 
little child ; for to her early endeavors he had owed the strength- 
ening of whatever was good and gentle in him; and he repaid 
her with almost the affection of a son tohismother. The last 
time he came to see her, the old nurse was past consciousness, 
and failed to give him her usual smile of recognition. Alexander 
bent down over the dying face, and asked tenderly, if she did 
not know him? But Kitty never spoke again; her life’s work 
was done. 

“The morning of the funeral found the Emperor and some 
other members of the family in the room, with the British chap- 
lain of Petersburg,and the undertakers. As the moment came 
for putting the body into the coffin, the men stepped forward to 
do so; but the Czar motioned them back. *No; no one shall touch 
her but ourselves,’ he said ; and then, beckoning to his brother, 
Grand Duke Sergius took the feet, and he lifted the head, and 
they gently laid the remains in the coffin. 

“It was a miserable winter day; but Alexander the Third 
followed that coffin for two miles from the Winter Palace, 
through-+the streets of Petersburg to the cemetery beyond the 
Neva, to see his old English nurse laid in the grave. Who will 
not feel that such a man had a true and noble heart? and who 
will refuse him, now that it is 

“The darkened heart that beats no more,’ 
a tear of sympathy?” 


. --According to the Boston Transcript, the exact facts 
as to the blindness of the historian Prescott have not hith- 
erto been published. It says: 


“Dr. George E. Ellis, of this city, has in his possession a letter 
from his friend Prescott to him, in which the historian states the 
unlucky incident in detail. Young Prescott was sitting, it seems, 
at a table in oneof the four rooms which formed the college com- 
mons, in the basement of University Hall, Cambridge, when a 
fellow-student snapped with thumb and finger a hard fragment 
of bread at him from the surface of another table on the other 
side of the room. The eye that was struck was ruined, and the 
other nearly so.” 








—* 
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Music. 


As a rule, we are somewhat apathetic and capricious 
about violin-playing in this country or in this city. We 
have a great deal of it winter by winter, and a great deal of 
it that is very good; but the audiences do not gather in 
sincere or contagious enthusiasm, expecting to hold their 
breaths over the fiddlings of the best man who draws the 
bow with magic art, as they do when it comes to the piano 

' player or the singer. Young Henri Marteau last season 
and the season before received more favor and public 
patronage than any violinist coming to New York in many 
a year ; and there were otherthan musical reasons for that 
vivacious young Frenchman’s popularity that made him a 
rule-proving exception. These remarks are prefatory to 
recording the gratifying American début of Mr. Eugene 
Ysaye, our second Belgian violinist of the winter, at last 
week’s two Philharmonics—and also a preface to observing 
that if ever any artist in his field of work absolutely domi- 
nated and captivated his audiences and made even the 
least critical understand that here was an article to be 
demonstratively appreciated, it was this altogether 
uncommon player and musician. From the first 
strike of his bow Mr. Ysaye fixed the attention of the 
house on him as one apart from even those famously apart. 
Such a reception, such unqualified delight in a soloist, 
the staid Philharmonics seldom exhibit. Mr. Ysaye is two 
things—a perfect technicist and better yet a deeply sensitive 
esthetic musician, To make a comparison—not altogether 
kind but helpful—he has the two sides, two musical quali- 
ties, where Mr. César Thomson has only one. Mr. Thom- 
son plays. Mr. Ysaye interprets. He exhibited every 
essential trait of a magnificent mastery over his violin that 
enchants the connoisseurs and those who think more of 
fingering than feeling. But he showed every range of 
emotion that acomposer expects an artist to possess if the 
artist is to be a faithful interpreter of’the score. Mr. 
Ysaye was heard in Saint Saéns B Minor Concerto; in 
Bruch’s Scotch Fantasia, and, as encore numbers at the 
several concerts, in a violin Sonata by Bach, given with the 
greatest dignity and nobility, and an Etude by the airy 
Lauterbach, which came well as a bit of brilliant fire- 
works. He was tumultuously applauded and recalled, and 
has doubtless entered upon anespecially popular visit here. 
The whole concert was on a high key of effectiveness— 
Mr. Seidl’s strong program including Goldmark’s rich 
* Sakuntala ”’ Overture, a sonorous Helmesberger trans- 
cription for the string band of.a Bach fugue ; and Antonin 
Dvorak’s unfailingly interesting ‘‘Sambo Symphony,” if 
one may dare so to nickname it “* From the New World.” 

The present week begins the third season at the Opera 
House of Italian and French opera under the potent 
Management of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, and 
one likely to prove dazzlingly brilliant. Never has a 
greater collocation of stars been brought into—let us hope 
—an harmonious group. Never has society taken a livelier 
interest in the prospectus of along and full season. The 
repertory, doubtless, will leave considerable to be desired 
in the way of introducing us to European novelties of note. 
Therein we must be content to be disappointed. But so 
far as performances of older and familiar scores go, this 
should be an historic winter in New York. The company 
has already been fully set forth in this column, and the 
repertory. The operas and casts for this week—introduc- 
ing several artists new to us, and many gladly welcomed 
back as of the first efficiency—are as follows: Monday 
evening, “‘Romeo and Juliette,” to be sung in French, 
with the réles divided among Mme. Melba, Jean de Reszké, 
Eduard de Rezké, Pol Plangon, Messrs. Castelmary, Mau- 
guiére, Gromzefski, Vaschetti, Rinaldini and Mmes. 
Bauermeister and de Vigne. Director, Mr. Luigi Manci- 
nelli. Wednesday evening, ‘‘ William Tell,” in Italian, 
with Francesco Tamagno, Mr. Plangon, Mr. Abranioff, Mr. 
Ancona, and, in début, as Mathilde, Miss Lucille Hill, an 
American singer newly entered on a successful foreign 
career in several operatic cities. Friday evening, ‘‘ Aida,’’ 
with the New York débuts of Miss Lykia Drog (Aida), 
a dramatic soprano recently connected with several cen- 
tral European operatic establishments, and of Miss 
Eugenia Mantelli (Amnereg); the Radamis will be Mr. 
Tamagno; Amonasro, a newcomer and a Portuguese, 
withal Mr. Victor Bensaude; the King, Mr. Alfonso 
Mariani, for the first time singing in this country, and 
Ramfis will be Mr. Eduard de Reszké. A remarkable cast 
Saturday will repeat Gounod’s opera of Monday. 











ELECTION EXPENSES. 


ACCORDING to the law the different candidates for office 
at the time of the late election have presented their sworn 
statements as to election expenses. A few of these are as 
follows; Mr. Morton’s, $19,790, including $16,000 to the 
Republican State Committee, $2,500 to the Dutchess Coun- 
ty Committee and the remainder for printing, advertising, 
etc.; Judge Haight, $2,000 to the Republican State Com- 
mittee and $243 for traveling expenses, etc.; ‘Silver Dol- 
lar’? Smith, the defeated Tammany Alderman, $1,000 to 
the district organization and $300 for other purposes ; Mr. 
Goff, Recorder, seventy-five cents for three _ tele- 
grams—he received unsolicited from some one about 
the first of November, the sum of $900, and contrib- 
uted that sum toward his election ; E. P. Wheeler, not a 
cent ; so also Moses Hermann, the Democratic candidate 
for Assemblyman; R. M. Morgan, Democratic candidate 
for alderman, swore that his election expenses were paid 
by the Democratic organization; Lieutenant-Governor 
Saxton, $529, for pasters and postage; Recorder Smyth, 
$3,500, all of which went to the treasurer of Tammany 
Hall; Congressman Quigg, nothing ; Mayor Grant, $17,000, 
all for printing and advertising, no assessment being paid 
-to Tammany Hall; Sheriff Tamsen, $6,711, and Amos J. 
- Cummings, Tammany candidate for Congress, $4,700. 
Aside from these, the aldermen and others swore to sums 
all the way from four dollars to a thousand and over, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE report of the Commission to investigate the Chicago 
strike has been made public. After summarizing the 
ie eae the Commission give certain conclusions and 

dati In their effort to find the drift of pub- 
lie opinion as to strikes, boycotts.and labor disputes with 
railroads, they find general concurrence even among labor 
leaders in condemning them as injurious and destructive 
even when won. As to organization among employés, the 
general sentiment of employers, including some of the 
most promineut railroad representatives, is favorable to it. 
Referring to the rapid concentration of power and wealth 
which has changed the business and industrial situation, 
and to the destruction by widespread combination of the 
theory of protection by competition, they suggest that the 
great advantage to the country resulting from the growth 
of corporate power and wealth during the past fifty years, 
may be equaled by a corresponding advancement of labor 
during the next fifty years. While a broad range of reme- 
dies was presented to them, including Government owner- 
ship, compulsory arbitration, etc., the Commission deemed 
recommendations of specific remedies premature. Univer- 
sal Government ownership of railroads was considered im 
practicable, at any rate, at present, tho it may call for 
more thorough consideration in the future; At present 
there should be, they say, a permaneut system of investi- 
gation into the relation between railroads and employés. 
Specific legislation has proved inadequate; the right 
of Congress to legislate in regard to them is certain, the 
position of the railroads as quasi-public corporations hav- 
ing been repeatedly affirmed ; public opinion is powerful, 
and yet that alone is not sufficient; the proper authority 
can only be found in the United States courts; with re- 
gard to the claim that while an employer may be compelled 
to pay under an arbitration decision more than he would 
like, an employé cannot be made to work, the answer is 
made that railway employment is so attractive that that 
situation would really never come up. Intervention, also, 
should never be carried out in mere quarrels between em- 
ployers and employed except as they affect public peace or 
convenience. Definite recommendations are made as fol- 
lows: (1) A permanent United States Strike Commission 
of three members, with power to enforce its decisions 
through the United States courts, and with temporary mem- 
bers from railroads on the one side and incorporated trades 
unions on the other to assist in any particular controversy 
during the hearing both railroads and employés to be for- 
bidden to interfere, the former by discharging except for 
cause, andthe latter from strike or boycott; trades unions 
to forfeit their rights and privileges by infringement of these 
rules above mentioned; the question of a license system to 
be carefully and fully considered by a congressional com- 
mittee ; (2) the different States are recommended to consider 
the adoption of some system of conciliation and recom- 
mendation, like that used in Massachusetts, re-enforced, 
perhaps, with more power for investigation ; contracts re- 
quiring men not to join labor organizations or leave them 
to be made illegal; (3) employers are urged to recugnize 
labor organizations, dealing with them through repre- 
sentatives, and they should also endeavor to act in concert 
with labor ; raise wages voluntarily when it is possible 
and when reductions are necessary give the reasonsin full, 
The consultation of labor by capital, as equally essential 
to industrial success, would result in the tempering of the 
severity of strikes and the reduction of their number. 








.-In political matters the week has been chiefly given 
up to gathering in the returns from the different elections 
and making plans for the future. The Lexow Committee 
had another adjournment until about the first of Decem- 
ber, in order to give Mr. Goff a much-needed rest. There 
have been interviews with Mayor-elect Strong and mem- 
bers of the Committee of Seventy and with Dr. Parkhurst; 
one especial interview with the latter had reference to the 
reorganization of the Police Department. He claimed that 
the only way to do would he to annihilate the present, and 
start absolutely a new department on a distinctly military 
basis; that there should be a single head to the depart- 
ment, and he a trained military man. The Committee of 
Seventy are already planning for bills to be presented to 
the Legislature. There was some talk of calling a special 
session of the New York Legislature to consider the con- 
stitutionality of the newly elected Legislature; but that 
has been given up, prominent lawyers having given their 
unanimous decision against its necessity. There has been 
much talk of demanding the general resignation of the 
Tammany commissioners in the different departments, 
and a special feeling has been raised against District- 
Attorney Fellows. 


...-A new convention between the United States and 
Japan has been practically completed, only awaiting the 
signatures of the Secretary of State and the Chinese Min- 
ister. Itis said that this does not differ in material fea- 
tures from that ratified recently by Japan and Great 
Britain. The important clauses regarding the abolition 
of consular jurisdiction in treaty ports and the opening of 
all Japan to foreign trade are almost identical. It is an- 
nounced that the treaty will probably be sent to the Senate 
the first week in January. 





FOREIGN. 


...-Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Glasgow, has said that 
the first measure of the next session of Parliament will 
be Welsh Disestablishment; also, that the Government 
expects to bring forward a Government liquor veto bill. 
The Premier has been in close consultation with Mr. Glad- 
stene, at Mawarden, and it is generally understood that 
the latter’s influence is still paramount in the guidance 
of the affairs of the Liberal Party. This conference 
had special reference to the course to be taken in re- 
gard te the House of Lords, both for the abolition of 
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its veto power and for the scheme for a second chamber 
with a system of conference on disputed matters between 
delegates from the two Houses, in which those 
from the Lower House should largely overbalance those 
from the Lords. Sir William Harcourt and others urge 
that the best course will be to reserve the question of the 
Lords until the Ministry shall be ready for a dissolution ; 

but it is understood that L rd Salisbury is determined to 


press the matter and compel the Ministry to take definite 
action. 


--The German Cabinet has been completed, and the 
result is that general interest has very much subsided. 
The plans for the opening of the Reichstag in its new 
building have already been completed, and the exercises 
will take place on December 5th. After imposing dedica- 
tion ceremonies the deputies will go to the old House and 
hold their farewell sitting there. The first and only meas- 
ure of importance before the Christmas recess will be one 
to check socialist and anarchist agitation. There is con- 
siderable divergence of views as to the degree of severity 
expedient, but itis thought that an ultimate agreement 
will be easily reached. There is considerable discussion as 
tothe future relations becween Germany and England, 
the Emperor having made it very manifest that his sym- 
pathies with the present Government are not as strong as 
they were with Lord Salisbury, and there is some doubt 
as to just what the relations of England to the Triple Al- 
liance will be. 


--Reports have come of great atrocities in Eastern 
Turkey in the region of Moush. According te the state- 
ment many of the Armenians refused to pay taxes, alleg- 
ing their inability on account of Kurdish raids. Troops 
sent to enforce them were beaten off and were then re-en- 
forced and the Armenians yielded ; but the Governor, it is 
said, ordered a general massacre. The British Consul at 
Van made investigation, and confirmed the report of the 
massacre, which was again confirmed by the local military 
commander. The Turkish Government has denied this, 
and the British Ambassador at Constantinople has sent 
out special officials to make inquiries. The statements say 
that between 6,000 and 10,000 Armenians were killed. 


--The report given last week of the capture of Port 
Arthur proves to have been incorrect. So far as appears 
the Chinese forces there are stronger than was stated. 
According to the latest information the Chinese fleet is 
gatheriug at Wei-Hai-Wei, preparing for battle. The Jap- 
anese Army in Manchuria seems to have met with no spe- 
cial oppesition and to be advancing toward Moukden. 
Somewhat of an insurrection in Southern Korea has been 
overcome by the Japanese. The question of mediation is 
still unsettled. It is reported that Japan insists upon the 
payment of an indemnity of over $100,000,000 and the sur- 
render of the Chinese Navy. This China would not assent 
to. 


...Czar Alexander III was buried at St. Petersburg, 
November 19th. A la-ge number of royal personages, in- 
cluding the King and Queen of Denmark, the Duke of 
York, and others, arrived at St. Petersburg. Czar Nich- 
olas has issued various proclamations looking toward the 
continuance of the régime of his father. It is reported that 
there will be quite a change in the Ministry. Several of 
those in high office now, including, it is said, M. de Giers, 
are expecting to tender their resignations. 


.-The relations between France and Madagascar appear 
to be growing more serious. There are various statements 
of instructions for declaration of war, but no definite action 
as yet. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


It is a fine thing to see aman who has never been person- 
ally wasteful or extravagant, but has been simply unfortunate in 
business, still forging ahead, keeping up his spirit and his 
efforts, and determined, by the help of God, to die square with 
the world.—Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 


... Three weapons have graced the armory of the political boss 
for some years, the two-dolilar bill, the whisky bottle and the 
partisan warcry; strong in these weapons he bid defiance to 
decency, to honesty, to patriotism. Somehow or other his 
weapons are failinghim. We can look forward to the great 
future of this country with more confidence and hope now that 
we see how really powerless is the bold, bad bummer politician. 
—Christian Guide. 


...-lt would be immensely instructive, as well as interesting , 
if history had preserved some records of Sedom containing par- 
ticular and definite information concerning its earlier history, 
its social institutions, and the course of its politics, We should 
like to know what kind ofa city charter it had, how its laws were 
administered, what kind of men were honored with its offices, 
what parties gained control within it, or through what machines 
from time to time its history of increasing corruption was run 
out.—NEWMAN Smyta, D.D. 





...-In the organization of the Committee of Seventy, and the 
steps it has already taken to make its influence felt in legislation, 
the honest voters have a reasonable assurance that the results of 
their great victory will not be wasted or lost. Still, it is better to 
be safe than to be sorry, and, in the light of past experience, too 
great watchfulness at all points cannot be exercised. There 
must be no deflection from the main objective of the movement 
for radical Municipal Reform; no “calling off” of investiga- 
tions; no“ letting up” on any wrongdoer, whatever his position 
or influence, and, above all, no huggermuggering at Ajbany.— 
New York Tribune. 


....-The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania may have decided in 
accordance with the letter of the lawin declaring that it is not 
sectarian teacbing for a nun to wear the garb of her order, her 
rosaries and the like, while teaching in the public schools, but 
the decision is against the American principle of the separation 
of Church and State. It is also against the spirit of the law for- 
bidding sectarian teaching in public schools, for the whcle effect 
of the peculiar dress, and especially of the rosaries and other 
religious devices of these nuns, is to constantly suggest, and 
therefore to teach Roman Catholicism. . . . The court has at 
least pointed out its duty to the Legislature, which ought not to 
lose any time in so amending the law that no member of any 
religious order, Catholic or Protestant, can teach in public schools 
in the garb of their order.—Springficld Republican. 
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‘NOTICES. — 

@@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter ef Tse Independent, P. 0. Box 27587. 

(2 All business communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
Tas INDEPENDENT P. O. Box 2787. 

§2)" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT 

("No netice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

"We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

("Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a sti d and di d envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve @ copy. 
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POISONING THE FOUNTAINS: A PAINTER’S 
PARABLE. 


A FEW weeksago a painting, by Vedder, was exhibited 
in this city, which showed, as few modern works of art 
do, the innermost fact in the problem of the world’s 
moral life, now up for solution. 

The painter called his parable of life, as it was put on 
the large carvas, ‘‘ The Devil Sowing Tares.” The whole 
atmosphere was dark, mysterious and lowering, set in 
a light that struck the observer with awe as in the pres- 
ence of some dread problem going on beneath those por- 
tentous clouds. Before him was a bare and rock-paved 
slope curving upward, like another Golgotha, to an up- 
right post set at the crest of the stony slant, whose top 
was not in the picture but left to be imagined rising in 
the air outside the canvas. What it was, and what un- 
seen burden it bore, a broken scroll, fallen on the stones 
against the post, and on which could be deciphered 
IN RI plainly intimated. It was the foot of the Cross, 
the center of redeeming influences streaming forth down 
the eastern slope of Golgotha into the cold, dark, worldly 
mystery around, and off toward a horizon with faint 
streaks of light breaking on it. 

Beneath the cloud, in vast reaches of doubt and dark- 
ness, and bounded only by the touch of dawn, which 
dimly divided the earth below from the sky above, lay 
the kingdoms of the world and of men, with all the his- 
tories, dramas, problems and momentous issues of man’s 
life tangled in awful and infinite mysteries not yet re- 
solved. 

In the foreground came Satan, creeping up the slope, 
his eye upon the Cross, He had traced to their source the 
streams of redemptive power, which were baffling his 
art and agency in the world below, and was now come 
within the outer edge of that circle of holy, happy, puri-. 
fying grace, which sweeps in silent potency outward 
from the Cross, and whose reality and force are pictured 
in the drapery around his head and person, blown back 
as with some mighty wind. 

There he plants himself, not aserpent, prone upon the 
ground, but in human form, squat like Milton’s toad at 
the ear of Eve, to practice incantations on the very heart, 


center and fountain of the world’s redemption, which he - 


had traced up to the Cross of Christ, ' 
Behind him and beneath his outstretched arm shone 
the full-orbed moon, not the sunlight torch of day and 
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truth, but the cold, spectral mistress of the night and 
its illusions, fit representative, not of honest fact 
and divine reality, but of the false glare, the delu- 
sive reasonings, the illusive sophistications, the death- 
struck philosophizings, the gilded baits and lies and 
shams with which Satan pleads his way, and which 
here in the picture he has invoked in his last consum. 
mate scheme to defeat God’s redemption of the world at 
the very source and center whence it springs. 

Clutched beneath one brawny arm is held a pot of 
gold, while with the other he flings the potent coins as 
the sower flings the seed, up toward the Cross and around 
its foot. On his face shines the light and gruesome glee 
of a triumphant schemer. Into his action is concen- 
trated the energy, the genius, the passion of the great 
Deceiver,.his wan face in strange contradiction to the 
Titan arms and hands, as if the whole force and energy 
of his frame had gone into the development of these 
instruments of grasping and of clutching for his own. 
There, crouching at the very center of the world’s 
hope, with hate and triumph gleaming in his face, the 
Prince of Evil sows his tares and flings out gold to poi- 
son the fountain of the world’s redemption. 

This is the painter’s parable. There it hung before the 
eyes of busy, thriving men, and seemed to say: ‘‘ Now 
hark ye, this my parable is not for the slums and dens, 
but for Christian homes and churches; for men who 
think of God, who fear his name and sing his praise, 
and who are charged with the honor of his name. It is 
for young men and maidens in our Christian homes ; 
for thorce who confess the holy Name and faith, who 
bear the cross and represent the cross, to whom the 
world looks in hope, and through whom the streams of 
its redemption are appointed to run.” 

The parable is for them: the people, the preacher and 
the priest. It isin them that the Devil is sowing tares, 
and setting gold to work against Gospel, commercialism 
against Christianity, thrift against character. I: is on 
them that the potent poison of a commercial age is 
thrown, the seduction of luxury, the charm of opulence, 
the fierce temptation to be rich, the looming up of werld- 
ly grandeur, coins of differing size and shape, but all the 
Devil’s gold, and all now thrown into the garden soil of 
Christian life and character, to seed it with tares, or into 
the fountain of faith to poison it at the source. 

This is the painter’s parable of the Church’s trial in 
this present age. This is the parable of the Devil poison- 
ing the fountains. 


- 


DR. JAMES MoCOSH. 


THE venerable scholar who died at Princeton last week 
deserves every honor paid to his memory which his 
grateful and loving pupils can render. He was a mem- 
orable man and he made an epoch for Princeton College, 
and, we might almost say, for the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 

It is not so much of his contributions to philosophy 
that we would speak. He represented the Scotch as 
modified under the influence of his teacher, Sir William 
Hamilton, by the Kantian philosophy, and on this sub- 
ject he was a profuse and popular writer and contro- 
versialist, as the long shelfful of his works testify. He 
was a hot enemy of all materialistic philosophy, and yet 
not bitterly hostile to the new methods of experimental 
psychology. 

Asa young Scotch preacher he took an active fighting 
part in the organization of the Free Church of Scotland 
in 1843, having a good deal of a passion for liberty ; and 
eight years later he became professor of metaphysics at 
Queens College, Belfast, and from there he was called, 
in 1868,to Princeton College in the full flush of his 
power and fame. 

The coming of President McCosh to Princeton may be 
compared with the coming of Louis Agassiz to“Harvard. 
In a very different field he had something of that large 
influence for the development of his college and of philo- 
sophical studies in this country that Professor Agassiz 
had at Harvard and in biology. These two foreigners 
are the greatest gifts that the Old World has, during this 
century, offered to the New; altho we cannot say that 
President McCosh has founded any such great school of 
metaphysicians as did Agassiz of biologists, perhaps be- 
cause metaphysics had been a more popular study than 
biology. 

In 1868 Princeton College was not a first-rate, nor a 
second-rate institution ; it was barely third-rate, A vis- 
itor from Amherst or Dartmouth or Williams would 
have looked with contempt upon its apparatus of learn- 
ing. The institution needed a complete renovation, and 
this it received under President McCosh. And yet the 
entire credit must not be given to him. The graduates 
and the trustees were ashamed of its condition, and al- 
ready, through the Green estate, more than a million 
dollars had been pledged to the college for its develop- 
ment ; and it was with this gift in mind, tho the fact was 
not generally known, that Dr. McCosh was called. If he 
had not accepted, some other vigorous man would have 
attempted the task, altho probably with less success than 
he. Yet, even from the financial standpoint, he was an 
admirable administrator. Money continued to pour into 
the institution in immense sums ; and the college which, 
after the War, with the loss of its Southern students, had 
fallen toa very low ebb, bad trebled its pupils at the time 
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of Dr. McCosh’s retirement and had become a university, 
He traveled everywhere in its interests and made the 
college known to the country. Meanwhile departments 
were added, able instructors were obtained in the 

sciences,and Princeton learned that with money and men 
it could compete with the oldest and strongest institu- 

tions ; and Presbyterians learned that they had a college 

whose present condition was such that it need not be 

ashamed to recall the fact that it was once presided over 
by Jonathan Edwards. 

He was not much of a disciplinarian, and he did not 
need to be. He was so strong, so simple, so unaffected, 
that the students all loved him. They always had a 
cheer for him and they called him “‘ good old Jimmy,” 
and he did not mind it if they did cheer him in the 
class room with more noise than courtesy. They knew 
that he would say the thing that was true as he sawit, 
without fear or favor; and this childlike transparency 
they always loved. 

Perhaps Dr. McCosh’s broadest influence, however, 
was in the Presbyterian Church, whose chief college 
Princeton was. Noone would venture to accuse him of 
being heretical ; and he always declared that there was 
truth in the new biological views introduced by the 
author of ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” He was not afraid 
of scientific investigation; he did not believe in being 
afraid of anything in the way of thinking, and he de- 
sired to see a good deal of breadth in the Presbyterian 
Church, more than was always agreeable to the theo- 
logical seminary some blocks away. Placed as he was 
right at the, headquarters of the most conservative 
theology, it required a great deal of strength and some 
courage to take the position that he did ; and his influence 
has been one of the strongest which that Church has 
felt in the line of a larger comprehension and toleration. 

After having received during his incumbency nearly 
$3,000,000 for the university and having reached an ad- 
vanced age, in 1887 he resigned the presidency and 
turned over the affairs of the college to his successor, 
Dr. Patton, under whose management the growth of the 
institution has been no less rapid. He has since that been’ 
devoted to re-editing his books, and has conducted classes 
in philosophy. He has remained the most honored citizen 
of the classic town, and one of the most distinguished 
Christian scholars in the country. He had well finished 
a noble life, and his is the greatest name in the line of 
the presidents of Princeton ; for Jonathan Edwards only 
went to Princeton to die, while Dr. McCosh made the 
decayed, decrepit college a grand university. 


REORGANIZATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE people of New York City, having determined at 
the polls upon the overthrow of Tammany and elected 
for this purpose candidates pledged to give the city an 
honest and efficient administration, it now remains that 
the trust and the promise should be faithfully carried 
out. The victory over the forces of wrong was so com- 
plete that whatever may be necessary in the way of leg- 
islation at Albany is to be had for the asking; and even 
the Board of Aldermen will be so constituted as to be in 
sympathy with the new administration. 

The first thing to do after the first of January, when 
the new Mayor, the new Sheriff, the new Recorder and 
others will be installed in office, is to have those places 
still filled by Tammany men made vacant. There are a 
large number of such positions, including thirteen police 
justiceships, two police commissionerships, with the 
heads of the fire, dock, excise, park and other depart- 
ments. It is said that some of the incumbents meditate 
resignation ; and it is hoped that, with or without 
the advice of Tammany, all the offices to be 
filled will be vacated in this quiet way. But vacated 
they must be. It is absolutely necessary that those who 
have had part in the misgovernment of the city should 
be relieved of all official responsibility. That is what 
the mandate of the people must be interpreted to mean. 
They want a complete reorganization of every depart- 
ment of the government, and this cannot be had so long 
as men like Justices Divver and Grady and Koch and 
Commissioners Sheehan and Scannell and Holohan and 
others retain responsible positions. They must go in 
order that better men may come. 

Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, whose opinion ought 
to have more weight than that of any other 
man,~ very wisely insists that the Police De- 
partment cannot be made efficient by reorganization, 
but should first be annihilated and then built up 
anew, with new commissioners, a new superintendent 
and new subordinate officials, This is the department 
that has been shown to be the seat of great corruption. 
It must be purified and made efficient, and whatever is 
necessary to that end ought to be done. 

Since the election there have been whispers of a deal 
between the Republicans and Tammany. If any repre- 
sentatives of the victorious party are contemplating a 
bargain with that corrupt organization they ought to be 
exposed and thoroughly discredited. There must be no 
deals, no dickering, no bargaining, that will secure to 
Tammany any advantage whatever. It has been voted 
out of power. Let it forever stay out of power. It has 
been branded as dishonest and corrupt and incompetent ; 
let the brand forever remain upon it. If anybody having 
influence with the new administration enters into any 
collusion with it he should be condemned as a traitor to 
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he interests of the city. If the Republican Party forms 
. any alliance with Tammany it will be in turn hurled from 
power by an indignant people. ; 

It is difficult, after such a clean sweep, with so many 
important offices to be filled, to keep all the rascals out. 
The new Mayor will have a very heavy responsibility. 
He will need the moral support of the elements which 
organized the late victory, and he will need the advice of 
good men. It will be well if he allows the Committee of 
Seventy to investigate the character and standing of 
candidates for offices to be filled by him and is guided 
by the.results. The suggestion that he make his own 
appointments without consulting anybody, is not a 
friendly one, but is in the interest of Tammany. We do 
not believe that he will heed it, but that be will act with 
great deliberation and with all the light he can obtain. 

We are glad that the Committee of Seventy is to retain 
its organization, and that it will do all in its power to as- 
sist the new Mayor in redeeming the promise made to 
the people. He has promised to conduct the office not 
as a partisan trust, but as a trust from the people. This 
will be exceedingly difficult without the help of some 
such non-partisan body as the Committee of Seventy, 
whose combined wisdom ought to be of great value at 
many points where administration will be difficult. M.ch 
important municipal legislation will be necessary at 
Albany. Who is so fitted to draw up the various bills 
required as the Committee of Seventy, which is composed 
of lawyers, merchants and men of large experience in 
municipal affairs? Lot the Committee proceed with this 
work, and let them watch the interests of the city and 
see that no bargain is made with Tammany, and that the 
results of the recent election are not lost by negligence 
or inefficiency. 
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THE LAST GREAT DISCOVERY AT MOUNT 
SINAI. 


OvR readers will remember that an English lady, Mrs. 
Agnes S. Lewis, made two years agoa visit to the Greek 
Monastery at Mount Sinai, for the particular purpose of 
examiving the library there and seeing if she could not 
discover other valuable manuscripts that were not seen 
by Tischendorf, Rendel Harris and other visitors, She 
had the advantage of being able to read Syriac, and she 
could talk Greek- with the monks, They gave her 
special privileges, and she found an old palimpsest on 
which, under a later text there was a half-effaced very 
j ancient Syriac text. She took.photographs of some 
leaves, brought them to England where they were ex- 
amined by the Syriac and New Testament scholars, 
Messrs. Hensly, Rendel Harris and Burkitt who discov- 
ered that they contained a text of the Gospels in a 
Syriac version much like what is called the Curetonian. 
As that is the oldest Syriac version these scholars hur- 
~ 5, ried off to Mount Siaaji tc copy the manuscript, assured 

that it would be of great value to biblical scholarship. 
This they accomplished, and the text has just been issued 
from the press. It fulfills the best hopes of the discov- 
erers. 

The manuscript itself was probably written about 
400 a.D., or perhaps fifty years earlier. The text is a 
translation of nearly the whole of the four Gospels in 
Syriac, not the old Peshitté, but an even older transja- 
tion, which we must call the Old Syriac, and which was 
made about 150 a.p. It is older than Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron, or harmony of the Gospels, which we know was 
produced 170 to 180 a.D., and which nearly occupied the 
field in the Syrian churches, The text has been affected 
somewhat by the Diatessaron, but perbaps not at all by 
any Greek influences, so that, when we eliminate the 
alterations made from Tatian, we have a new and most 
important testimony to the condition of the Greek text 
from which it was translated as early as the middle of 
the second century. This is before the various families 
of Greek texts were fully developed, so that it will be of 
great help in deciding between their various readings. In 
character, it is most nearly allied to three of the most 
ancient and best Greek manuscripts known as x, Band D. 
It may be said that its readings are rather ‘‘ Western,” 
but without the ‘* Western” additions. 

This newly discovered text omits the last twelve verses 
of Mark, therein agreeing with all the best old authori- 
ties except the Curetonian Fragments, whose testimony 
it reverses. It does not havethe story of the woman 
taken in adultery, nor the doxology at the end of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It omits the bloody sweat in Luke 22: 
44, 46, and the ‘‘ Father, forgive them ” passage, Luke 
22 : 34, and other doubtful verses omitted by the Vatican 
and Sinaitic manuscripts. It reads ‘‘ Jesus Barabbas” in 
Matt. 27: 16,17, and remarkably enough omits * neither 
the Son,” with the Textus Receptus in Matt. 24: 86. It 
agrees with the Diatessaron in reading: ‘‘ Behold Christ 
cometh, and when he cometh he will tell us every- 
thing,” in John 4: 25. The most remarkable readings 
are in the first chapter of Matthew, and it seems as if 
some editor or copyist had attempted to reverse the 
testimony to the miraculous birth of our Lord, but had 
not carried out his intention. It verse 17 it reads: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was be- 
trothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who is 
called Christ,” thus making Joseph the actual 
father of Jesus; and, accordingly, in verse 21, 

. itreads; ‘She shall bear thee a son; and in verse 26: 

** He married his wife and she bare him a son,” etc, The 
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purpose of these changes and omissions is obvious, and 
yet we have the most definite statements of the miracu- 
lous birth retained in verse 18: “‘ She was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost,” and in verse 20: “‘ That which 
is to be born of her is of the Holy Spirit.” 

We are sure that this discovery will be hailed as the 
most important of the century in its line since the dis- 
covery of the other famous Vatican manuscript by Tiech- 
endorf in the same monastery, and that it will be most 
carefully studied by students. But its chief value will 
be found in the fact that itis a new and most important 
testimony to the existence of the four Gospels in their 
present form at a time when many critics have declared 
that they were not yet written, and that they then were 
accepted as of canonical authority. 


wi 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES STRIKE 
COMMISSION. 


WE have, at last, the report of the Commission of 
Three, appointed by President Cleveland to examine 
into the causes of the great strike at Pullman and in 
Chicago lastsummer. The president of the Commission 
is the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who is United States 
Labor Commissioner at Washington. The other two 
members are the Hon. John D, Kernan, of New York, 
andthe Hon. Nicholas E. Worthington, of Illinois. The 
report of the Commission, which is not bulky, does not 
embrace the minutes of the testimony, which are to be 
published separately. 

Considerable disappointment has been expressed by 
the press in general as to the character of this report. If 
it was expected that the Commission was to solve the 
great problem of the amicable settlement of disputes be- 
tween labor and capital so as to avoid strikes, it was an 
unreasonable expectation, and disappointment could 
have been predicted at the first. The great purpose of 
the Commission, as we understood it, was to inquire into 
and report the facts, with any recommendation it might 
see fittomake. It is of the greatest importance that the 
facts themsg¢lves should be definitely and exactly known. 
The newspapers were filled with daily reports of the oc- 
currences and rumors of occurrences ; but it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to learn from their voluminous 
and often contradictory accounts exactly what occurred 
and what did not occur, to judge in what degree the 
grievances of the strikers were justified, and in what 
they were not. 

The report of the Commission may be trusted as a true 
account of the inception, progress and end of this famous 
labor war, at least as true an account of it as can ever 
be given, tho we do not regard its attempt to distribute 
the blame as altogether successful. 

There were really four parties concerned—the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, the General Managers’ Association 
of the railroads, the strikers at Pullman, and the strikers 
in Chicago belonging to the American Railway Union. 

As bearing against the Pullman Company, the Com- 
mission finds that from the time of the reduction of 
wages in September, 18938, to the first of May, 1894, a 
much larger share of the loss on contracts was appor- 
tioned to the laborers than belonged to them ; that it was 
unfair to reduce the wages in the repair shops as much 
as in the contract department ; that while the working- 
men were universally and heavily reduced, the pay to 
officers and managers was unchanged ; that it was un- 
just for the company to refuse to reduce its rents, which, 
excluding the esthetic and sanitary features, were from 
20 to 25 per cent, higher than in Chicago ; that no warn- 
ing of the reductions in pay was given by the company, 
but they were made without any explanation or confer- 
ence; that the company did not offer to produce all its 
accounts, but only these with reference to the contracts 
taken at less than cost, and that the offer came after the 
strike had-been determined upon ; and that, finally, the 
company again and again refused all proposals of arbi- 
tration or conciliation. 

On the part of the strikers at Pullman the Commission 
apparently finds very little to complain of. It concedes 
that they were not justified in asking to have the wages 
of 1893 restored, but praises them for the care they took 
of the company’s property. 

Concerning the American Railway Union, the Com- 
mission blames it for admitting to membership the em- 
ployés at Pullman, who are properly not railroad men ; 
finds that the strike was ordered at a meeting in which 
many persons not members voted; declares that the 
strike of switchmen and others was a sympathetic one, 
no grievances being presented to the managers of the 
railroads; reports that the strikers were concerned in 
many of the outrages against law and order ; asserts that 
they threatened and intimidated new men employed to 
take their places, but admits that most of the destruction 
of property was accomplished by the lawless element of 
Chicago. It offers, by way of excuse for the strike, that 
the railroad men had been made apprehensive by the 
combination of the railroads in the General Managers’ 
Association. 

Some of the severest criticisms of the report are 
directed against the General Managers’ Association, 
which is a combination of twenty-four railroads enter- 
ing Chicago. This association is a combination not only 
to fix rates of service but to determine and equalize the 
wages of employés, The Commission finds that they 
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had no legal authority to combine and that the combina- 
tion was an injustice to the men, because it prevented 
competition. The Commission holds that if the railroad 
managers had a right to combine so had the men, and 
that it was “ arrogant and absurd” for the Association 
to refuse to deal with the Union ; andit concludes with 
the opinion that if a different policy had been pursued 
by the Pullman Company and the General Managers’ 
Association the great losses involved in the strike might 
have been prevented. 
The report is fairly open, it seems to us, to the charge 
of a bias for the strikers. We accept as fair enough 
most of the charzes against the Pullman Company, tho 
we doubt whether it ought to be condemned for refus- 
ing arbitration after the strike had been declared. But 
the severe criticisms of the railroads seem to us not fully 
justified. The railroads had nothing whatever to do 
with the wages paid at Pullman. If there were abuses 
there they were not responsible for them and could not 
correctthem. It was unreasonable to demand that they 
should boycott the Pullman Company and refuse to haul 
its cars. In the first place, it would have been a 
violation of contract; in the second place, it 
would have affected the rights of the public, in the third 
place, it would have been in violation of moral and legal 
obligations to join in such a boycott. The question 
whether corporations have a right to form such a com- 
bination as that of the General Managers’ Association is 
one which we do not now undertake to discuss. It may 
be that it is extra legal or even illegal, but of one thing 
we are perfectly sure, that it was a fortunate thing for 
the country that these railroads joined hands to defy 
and defeat the strikers. It would have been a great 
public calamity if the ‘‘ sympathetic ” strikers, who had 
presented no grievance, had been able by combination 
to compel the railroad companies individually to accede 
to their terms; it would have been the triumph of mob 
law ; and we do not at all blame the General Managers’ 
Association, after they had got the upper hand of the 
strikers, for refusing to deal with the American Railway 
Union in any way. In this they were but acting in 
accordance with sober’ public opinion. They were 
asserting their right to manage property intrusted to 
them for the benefit of the public and the stockholders. 
The act of the American Railway Union was an im- 
pudent attempt at dictation and coercion, and the whole 
country rejoiced in its failure. 

The conclusion of the Commission is that the offer of 
any specific plan for the prevention of strikes and boy- 
cotts and labor wars is premature. It is necessary first 
** to inaugurate a permanent system of investigation into 
the relations between railroads and employés ” in order 
that a basis for intelligent action may be prepared. The 
Commission asserts the right of the men to combine in 
their own defense and charges the railroads with ‘‘a 
progressive perversion of the laws of supply and de- 
mand” by combining to prevent reasonable competition. 
This makes it necessary for labor to unite for legislative 
and protective purposes. In the way of continued in- 
vestigation, a permanent commission is proposed to in- 
vestigate and report upon differences between railroads 
and their employés, the United States courts to have 
power to enforce its decisions against the railroads. The 
Commission contemplates a law forbidding a strike pend- 
ing an investigation, or discharges except for inefficiency 
or neglect, and requiring the men, if the decision is 
against them, to give thirty days’ notice. 

On some such b2sis at this the law must intervene, if 
it intervenes at all, and another such strike as that at 
Chicago will make intervention an absolute necessity. 
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MASSACRE IN TURKEY. 


THE news from Eastern Turkey is sufficiently startling 
in form. - When, however, ailowance is made for head- 
lines in newspapers and also for the source of the items, 
it is extremely probable that we have something serious 
indeed, but not really much more serious than we have 
had for months, even for years, past. Varnaand Vienna 
are not the most approved sources for accurate informa- 
tion in regard to Turkish matters, and the Standard and 
the Daily News are not the most reliable papers in which 
to look for it. It is safe to discount heavily the story 
that 6,000 were slain ; that the Turkish commanders gave 
definite orders for the violation aud butchery of hundreds 
of women, and the entire destruction of scores of vil- 
lages. That, however, there is a substantial basis for 
each one of these reports there is not the slightest doubt. 

The situation in Eastern Turkey has grown steadily 
worse for years. Only a few weeks since we printed a 
letter from a missionary of the Presbyterian Board on 
the Persian frontier, telling of the persistent efforts on 
the part of the Kurds and Turks tostamp out Christianity 
throughout that whole section. Item after item has 
come in to us showing conclusively that there has been 
an increasing reign of terror. 

To understand it fully, certain facts must be kept in 
mind. During the Russo-Turkish War the tribes of 
Kurdsin the north became impressed with a sense of 
their own power and importance. They realized that 
they practically held the balance of power, that the 
Turkish Government could not pretend to hold its own 
against Russia without their assistance. Influential 
men among them, such as Sheik Obeidullah, became 
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Sery ambitions, and declared that they were going to 
make a nation of their people. Hence followed a period 
of great disturbance culminating in the Kurdish insur- 
rection, which was, however, put down by the Turkish 
Government, not so much on account of its own superior 
power, as because the Kurds themselves were divided. 
The defeat of these bands, however, did not by any 
means settle the question. The Turkish Government 
realized that it could not afford to alienate those tribes, 
and accordingly it took counsel of fear and fatalism and 
organized these very rebels into a sort of army. It gave 
them arms and officersand a modified permission to con- 
sider themseives as guardians of the whole of Eastern 
Turkey. To those who understand the situation, there 
was nothing but hopelessness in the outlook, und no one 
has been surprised that matters have grown steadily 
worse, Emboldened by immunity, the Kurds have ex- 
tended their operations, and Turkish officers have been 
simply unable to check them, even if they desired to do 
80. 

The present situation seems to be this: as a conse- 
quence of drouth and resultant famine, and the depre- 
dations of the Kurds, it has been impossible to collect 
taxes. Without the collection of taxes the local officials 
could get no support, for they never receive anything 
from headquarters. They have, therefore, increased their 
demands. Meeting with some opposition, probably not 
very much, they have made it a pretext for joining with 
the Kurds in outrage and butchery. To what extent 
there has been actual massacre it is simply impossible as 
yet tostate with any degree of correctness. We shall have 
to wait until we can get accurateinformation. We can 
only hope that the investigation which the British Govern- 
ment has ordered will compel action and bring such pres- 
sure to bear upon the Turkish Government that there shall 
be at last something done, ° What that something will 
be, of course, cannot be forecast as yet. It should be 
possible, in view of the experience in Syria, and in view 
of the fact that even these Kurds are amenable to a firm, 
decided government, to secure a good measure of protec- 
tion for the peasants of the great plains of Eastern Tur- 
key. Meanwhile it must be remembered that there is a 
band of American missionaries in the very heart of the 
disturbed region. While we do not anticipate personal 
violence to them there is no doubt that their situa- 
tion is a dangerous one, and our Government should at 
once instruct Minister Terrell that it will hold the Turk- 
ish Government responsible for any harm that may come 
to them. 


ee 


Editorial Notes. 


WE are obliged this week to add four pages and a cover 
to our issue, in order to make room for some special liter- 
ary matter which we wish to publish, ard for our 
pressing advertisements. We give extra space to an ac- 
count of the books of the year, and the subject overflows 
the pages devoted to communications, so as to make this 
really a book number. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler supplies 
one of his admirable practical religious articles on ‘“‘ The 
Garment of Grace and the Garment of Glory”; Graham R. 
Tomson describes the personality and the home life of the 
novelist Thomas Hardy; Richard Henry Stoddard gives 
an abstract of the Fiction and the Poetry of the Year; the 
Countess von Krockow tells what is the drift of modern 
French literature; Prof. Henry E. Dosker gives the clearest 
description we have seen of the late defeat of the Dutch at 
Lombok ; Sidney Cross describes a remarkable exhibition 
of book bindings; Edith Dickson tells how people use a 
country library; Julia Colman dwells on the evils of alco- 
holic liquors; Prof. David P. Todd reports late studies on 
the old Mexican calendar; a correspondent describes this 
year’s art exhibitions in Germany; the Rev. W. Kirkus 








reports the Episcopal Church Congress; the Rev. Norman ° 


Fox, D.D., reports the Baptist Congress in Detroit, and E. 
P. Powell gives a Thanksgiving talk for farmers. There 
are striking poems by Bliss Carman, Grace Denio Litch- 
field, Blanche Nevin and Harriet F. Blodgett; and inter- 
esting stories by May McHenry, Eleanor Root and Kate B. 
Ford. 


WE quite believed our neighbor, The Examiner, when 
it took oceasion to declare that there had been no change 
in its policy and that it would “ continue to stand for the 
distinguishing principies of the Baptist faith, and for the 
best Baptist practice.” But we had never supposed it to 
be ‘* the best Baptist practice,” when a member left a Bap- 
tist church to join avother Christian Church without any 
charges whatever against his Christian standing, to drop 
his name on the ground that he was ‘‘ walking disorderly.” 
We supposed that was the worst Baptist practice, not the 
best. Referring to the letter which we published two 
weeks ago from the pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, in this city, who had written us, heartily approv- 
ing of our position, our neighbor says: 

“If Mr. Faunce or anybody else will give the name of one Bap- 
tist church that is accustomed either to give letters to members 
wishing to join churches of other denominations, or to receive 
by letter persons coming from churches of other denominations, 
it will be our turn to be * surprised.’ The pastor may, on his own. 
responsibility, give such a letter, but not the church. Sucha 

document means no more, ecclesiastically, than any letter ot 
recommendation that one person may choose to give to another.’ 


. 
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Then it is our fate to “surprise” our neighbor. It was 
surprised last week, when it read statements on the sub- 
ject given by us. Ifachurch has printed forms for such 
letters they are official ; and the pastor’s letters are official 
when given with the knowledge of the church and without 
any protest from it, as in the case of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church. For further evidence of the innocence of 
our surprised neighbor we print the following from Dr. 
John T. Beckley, lately called to this city from the Beth 
Eden Baptist Church, in Philadelphia, who has evidently 
read The Examiner of last week, and who says: 

I am surprised—this seems to be a “surprise” party all around 
—at the position of The Examiner. Is it possible that it does not 
know the usage of Baptist churches? Beth Eden, Philadelphia, 
grants letters to those who wish to change their denominational 
status, having a printed form, and the rule was adopted during 
the pastorate of one of the most eminent leaders in the denomi- 
nation, and a man noted for his strict construction of Baptist 
polity. lam sure that Dr. Gordon’s church, in Boston, grants 
such letters. 

The Examiner further says : 

“As to passing ‘ecclesiastical censure,’a vote to withdraw 

fellowship in such a case expresses just so much and no more of 
ecclesiastical censure as is implied in the existence of Baptist 
churches that decline ecclesiastical relations with Pedobaptist 
churches. If itis not ‘wicked’ to refuse fellowship to Metho- 
dists, how does it become ‘ wicked ’ to withdraw fellowship from 
one who has become a Methodist ?” 
Our neighbor avoids mention of the fact that the with- 
drawal of fellowship, which it approved was on the ground 
that the sister who had married a Methodist minister and 
joined his church, was “‘ walking disorderly.” As to its 
assumption that “it is not ‘wicked’ to refuse fellowship 
to Methodists” we would be willing to hear argument on 
that point. We are supported by The Standard, the able 
Baptist paper of Chicago, which says: 

“Baptists in this quarter, if we understand them, recognize 
freedom of opinion in such cases, and apply church discipline 
only where there is palpable violation of the church covenant. 
The simple dropping of the name from the list is the custom of 
prominent churches within our knowledge; for example, the 
First Baptist Church, Chicago; and when requested and no ob- 
jection is made, a certificate of membership is given.” 


THE death of Prof. William Greenough Thayer Shedd 

removes from the Church one of its most interesting and 
influential teachers and preachers. Graduated at the Uni_ 
versity of Vermont in 1839, after a brief pastorate at Bran- 
don, Vt., he was appointed in 1845 Professor of English Lit- 
erature. He threw himself with enthusiasm into what was 
then known asthe Transcendental movement with Cole- 
ridge for its apostle. On his removal nine years later to 
Andover he put the same enthusiasm into his new depart- 
ment of Church History, and soon made his Coleridgean 
Kantian Augustinianism felt in the pulpit and lecture 
room. Tho his chair was that of Church History he was 
no historian and had in him neither the methods nor the 
instincts of one. Speculation, and generally on definite 
dogmatic lines was his line of power and inspiration. It 
may be difficult for outsiders who know little of the fires 
that burn in theological minds to understand the kindling 
and almost romantic interest that attached to Dr. Shedd 
through a large part of hiscareer as a teacher and as a 
preacher, and the fascination which drew certain rather 
small but select classes of highly gifted young men to him. 
This fascination is felt in his books and sermons as it was 
in his personalinfluence. The Augustinian traducianism 
which he spoke for will never become the dominant faith of 
the Church ; and the message which he wrote the last sup- 
plementary volume of his theology to deliver has been left 
far behind in the Christian development even of those who 
knew and loved him best; but there lingers in it all the 
glory of a splendid intellectual courage, the fascination of a 
great and romantic honesty which had in it an inspiration 
that was true and a spirit that was greater and nearer to 
the divine center of life than the hark back to the first 
centuries which he believed to be the only salvation of the 
Church and its faith. What Pusey was at the sacramental 
extreme of church life in England, Shedd was at the doc- 
trinal ena ; and the saintly spirit which glorified the Angli- 
can in his romanticism was not unlike that which glorified 
the Union professor and preacher in his. 


WE have referred several times to the cures alleged to 
have been performed by the Rev. Dr. Dowie, of the Divine 
Healing Association of Chicago. The organ of the asso- 
ciation, The Leaves of Healing, reports interesting cases 
every week. Inthe issue for November 9th we find that 
of a girl of nineteen, who alleges that her right leg and 
foot were paralyzed from her birth. They were shrunken 
so that she has always had to wear a brace, and this leg 
was an inch and a half shorter than the other. Four years 
ago she was taken to the hospital, and there the main heel 
cord of the deficient foot was separated, and when it healed 
a brace with a high-heeled boot was provided for her. A 
year later she was examined by a Pension surgeon, in order 
that the pension of her father might be increased; and she 
states that there was absolutely no feeling in the flesh of 
the right leg at that time. Hearing of Dr. Dowie, she 
called on him in June last; and she states that when he 
prayed with her and laid his hands upon her leg and moved 
them down toward her foot, she ‘‘felt the blood trickling 
into the veins quite distinctly,’ and perfect sensation was 
restored throughout the leg and foot. As the limb was 
shorter than the other, the doctor pulled it “ gently,” and 
the leg at once lengthened to an equality with the other leg. 
Moreover, the severed heel-cord was found to be firmly 
united. This is all strange enough, but a stranger thing is 
yet to be told. Not only did this leg become equal in 
length to the other, but on measurement it proved to bea 
little longer. Nowa curious question arises with regard 
to this miracle. If the healing was effected by the Divine 
power, as Dr. Dowie would claim, is it not a singular thing 
that the shrunken leg should be made too long? Surely, 
if God did the healing he knew how to make the limb per- 
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fect and whole and equal with the other. We are entirely 
at a loss to explain this circumstance; and the only rem- 
edy we can suggest is that Dr. Dowie should operate upon 
the other leg, and be careful not to pull it too much, 


WE are glad to see that the Mission Boards of the various 
denominations are more and more alive to the absolute ne- 
cessity of keeping the churches posted in regard to mission 
work. We are constantly in receipt of programs for mis- 
sionary rallies and meetings of one kind and another show- 
ing that those interested are active in their efforts to reach 
persons who would otherwise be ignorant and therefore 
careless, One of the best things of the kind that we have 
seen is a “Christmas Missionary Exercise and Album,”’ pre- 
pared by the Presbyterian Board. There are pictures from 
every field where the Board is working, and the whole 
thing is prepared with great care. We have often spoken 
of the American Board Almanac as unique in its character 
and of great value. As the new edition will soon appear 
we call the attention of the officers of the Board and of our 
readers tothe following received at our office this last 
week, as showing that, notwithstanding all that has been 
done, much still remains to do: 

The writer called at the principal bookstore in a city of 
thirty-five thousand —a hundred miles from Boston. ** Have you 
an American Board Almanac ?” ** Never heard of it.” Called at 
another bookstore. ‘“‘ Have you an American Board Almanac ?”’ 
“A what?” ‘American Board Almanac.” “Got Farmer’s and 
Robinson’s almanacs, that’s all.” Then called on principal 
news agent. ‘* Will you please order twelve American Board 
Almanacs from New England News Agency?” Word came back, 
“We have none.” Word was then sent to the New England News 
Agency in Boston: ** Please send twelve American Board Alma- 
nacs. You will find them at American Board in Boston.” Word 
then came back from New England News Agency in Boston: 
“ There is no such concern in Boston as the American Board.” 


WE cannot at all understand the argument by the Epis- 
copal Bishop Nelson of Georgia, who lately said, in a public 
address : 

**As to the colored race, colonization will not solve the prob- 

lem; extermination is impossible—a thought never held by any 
Christian man ; amalgamation is abhorrent and cannot be prac- 
ticed, and therefore segregation, tho not a complete solution of the 
problem is, as far as I can see after thirty years’ study of it, the 
only possibility for the progress of these people.” 
How that word ‘therefore’? comes in we cannot under- 
stand. Segregation is not the only otheralternative. We 
wonder it did not occur to the Bishop tothink of Christian 
treatment, equal rights, allowing them to liveas they have 
lived with other people, and treating them just like other 
people, as a better alternative. If that were done there 
would be no “problem.” Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, 
seems to have got a better sense of the Gospel when he 
said: 

“The colored people are improving in every respect year by 
year. A judge remarked to me recently that a strange idea had 
taken hold of the colored race, and that is the idea that they 
ought to pay their debts. This idea has come upon them with the 
force of novelty. And all the ideas of Christian morality are 
taking possession of them one byone. They have never been 

practiced by them because they never understood them. There 
is not throughout this country a more certain sense of security 
of life and property than there is in the black belt of Alabama. 
That section of Alabama, whére the Negro is ten to one, is the 
only section of this country that I have visited, where all doors 
are open, and a lock is a strange thing.” 
And Assistant Bishop Jackson, of Alabama, gave a most 
valuable testimony when he sald : 

* My brother the Bishop of Georgia advocates segregation, and 
I take this opportunity to say that with that proposal I cannot 
agree. The kingdom is not for one race, nor one people, but for 
all mankind. 

“ There is one place, beneath the burial sod, 
Where all are equal ‘neath the touch of death; 
There is another place, the Church of God, 
Where all are equal who draw mortal breath. 
When you come down to the integral unity existing in Jesus 
Christ there is no segregation there.” 


ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP, who died on Friday last, 
was a descendant in the sixth generation from John Win- 
throp, the first Governor of Massachusetts. His father 
was Thomas Lindall Winthrop, a merchant, born in New 
London, Conn., graduate of Harvard,‘and afterward Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts. His mother was Eliz- 
abeth Bowdoin Temple, granddaughter of Gov. James 
Bowdoin and daughter of Sir John Temple. Robert 
Charles Winthrop, born in Boston in 1809, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1828, studied law with Daniel Webster, and 
after a few years of professional practice devoted himself 
to public life as a Clay Whig, and began a career which 
promised extraordinary brilliancy. Chosen Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House in his twenty-ninth year, he was 
re-elected the two following years, until in 1840 he was 
sent to Congress, where he served ten years, and in 1847- 
’49 was chosen Speaker. In spite of his brilliant reputa- 
tion as a debater and parliamentarian, and in spite of the 
weight and point of his Congressional speeches during 
this period, it was then that his troubles began, and began 
in his own State, in the discontent which, after a long 
contest, defeated his re-election as Speaker in 1850, by two 
votes, and afterward, growing stronger as the Antislavery 
troubles deepened, shut him out from political life alto- 
gether. It was some slight salve to a wounded spirit that 
in 1850, by the Governor’s appointment, he succeeded to 
the seat in the United States Senate made vacant 
by Daniel Webster’s becoming Secretary of State in Mr. 
Fillmore’s Cabinet. The rising Freesoil sentiment in 
Massachusetts blocked his further progress. He could not 
bring himseif to accept the conditions on which popular 
confidence could be enjoyed in the stern and revolutionary 
times that were then upon us. He was, however, a man 
of too much varied power and far too serious religious and 
patriotic devotion to be suppressed, however hitterly he 
might resent the political combinations which had dark- 
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ened his future. His father had made himself an honored 
name in lines of public-spirited activity which were 

-always congenial to his more distinguished son. That 
son also possessed, beyond any other member of his illus- 
trious line, the great gift of impressive eloquence. Some 
of his addresses will live among the monumental examples 
of national oratory. Inadequate as his politics was to the 
crisis of 1860, his patriotic fidelity never wavered. His 
speeches on Boston Common during the War had a ring 
which stirred and strengthened the country in those times 
of storm and stress. Among his friends he was wont to 
remark that he was never so proud as when he remembered 
that with the first blood spilt in the War mingled that of 
his kinsman, Theodore Winthrop, and that among the very 
last to offer themselves in the final combat of the War was 
another Winthrop. No one ever excelled him in addresses 
on great historical occasions. For such services he 
was equipped with the graces of person, voice and 
manner, with large, minute and important knowledge, a 
fervid eloquence, which age did not cool, a lofty moral dig- 
nity. and acertain personal reflection of the glories of the 
former grandeur of the Repnblic, which gave him more 
aid in his oratory thanin his practical politics. Thesphere 
of influence left open to him was large and busy. He 
was the adviser of George Peabody and the chief adminis- 
trator of his national trust. For some thirty years he was 
the laborious president of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and yet more laborious chairman of the organiza- 
tion for the relief of the poorin Boston. He presided over 
the Harvard Alamni and made his influence felt in the 
university, and published four volumes of his collected 
addresses besides a ‘‘ Life and Letters of John Winthrop,’’ 
in two volumes, and another, “‘ Washington, Bowdoin and 
Franklin.” A portrait in the Capitol at Washington com- 
memorates his Speakership and his Yorktown oration. 


Mr. THOMAS C. PLATT, having published his views of the 
policy to be pursued in New York City, and indicated his 
opposition to a single-headed police department, and also 
to any “ bossing’’ of the Legislature, Dr. Parkhurst replies 
to him in a ringing letter, in which he says: 

*He slaps the Committee of Seventy and says that Mr. Lex- 
ow’s committee will resent their interference. If Mr. Platt had 
interfered alittle more promptly and had helped whip Tam- 
many, arid not postponed his interference till after the victory 
was gained, and measures had to be adopted for turning the 
victory to account, we could listen to his homiletical address to 
Mr. Laroque and his colleagues with more composure. 

* Personally, I have unqualified confidence in the integrity of 
purpose of Mr. Lexow and his committee: but I know if there is 
one thing that New York City abhors second to Tammany, it is 
the professional ‘ boss’; and the Lexow Committee will strength- 
en itself in popular favor by taking means to make it apparent 
that Mr. Platt holds no brief in their interest. 

**Bi-partisan commissions are to be avoided as far as possible 
in the reorganization of our city government, not only for other 
reasons, but because they give political manipulation an oppor- 
tunity to hatch deals. 

“ Bossism is distinctly un-American, and now that Tammany 
is outlawed we must take hold together and throttle its perilous 
and mischievous confréres.” 


Mr. Platt isa back number. Dr. Parkhurst has the floor 
and the confidence of his audience; and what he says about 
“bossism”’ fits Mr. Platt’s case so nicely, that we trust 
that gentleman will take the hint and makes himself less 
prominent. 





.eee Lhe foreign news of the week requires little com- 


_ ment beyond the record on page 9. Port Arthur has not - 


been taken ; the Chinese show spasms of simulated life, 
like the twitchings of a decapitated body ; a Chinese gen- 
eral has been beheaded, and Li Hung Chang isin danger of 
his head. The French Chamber of Deputies has not yet 
voted the millions for Madagascar, and opposition, proba- 
bly futile but serviceable, is aroused. In Germanythe new 
Chancellor is about to visit Bismarck as a matter of cour- 
tesy, and the dial goes backward toward agrarian conserva- 
tism and repression. In England Rosebery promises that 
Welsh disestablishment shall have a first place in the 
next session of Parliament, and that a declaration shall be 
introduced making the House of Commons the “ predomi- 
nant partner” in Parliament. In England there is no 
turning back, even with a Premier in the House of Lords. 


....We mentioned, several weeks ago, that Mr. Henry 
C. Vedder, of The Examiner, is about to leave that paper 
to become Professor of Church History in Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. The Examiner now makes the same 
announcement, and adds to it that the Rev. H. 4. Way- 
land, D. D., ‘ will become editor of The Examiner on Jan- 
of 1st.” Yet we understand he will keep his home in 
Philadelphia. Mr: Thomas O. Conant will succeed Mr. 
Vedder as managing editor and have charge of the New 
York office. It promises to be the same as it has always 
been, only better, which will be difficult. 


..-»We should hope that The Catholic Standard will 
correct the gross blunder, which we have seen‘ nowhere 
else, of ascribing to a speaker in the Methodist Missionary 
Committee the statement that while the mission in Bulga- 
ria has been ‘‘a dismal failure,’’ there are other missions 
that are doing less, *‘ and he instanced that of India.’’ No 
such statement was made concerning India, nor anything 
like it. It could not have been made, for the mission in 
India is a remarkably successful one. Catholic papers, 
we are sorry to say, are only.too ready to publish such 
wretched misrepresentations. 


...-The readers of The Presbyterian Journal will be 
sorry to learn that its editor, R. M. Patterson, D.D., who 
ey, theme the soul of the jouraal for so many years, has 
withdrawn from its editorial charge. More than any other 
Presbyterian editor he has been in close relation with the 
work of the Church and the service of its General Assem- 
bly. He is a man of strong convictions, somewhat con- 
servative in his views, and we have always been pleased 
to observe how fair he has been in controversy to his 
opponents. His withdrawal is a great loss to religious 
journalism. 


....Dr. H. A. Stimson, of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, is preaching a series of sermons to Young Men 
which are proving very popular. The opening sermon 
gave the tone for all—how a whole manhood is attained. 
**Even by Him doth this man stand before you whole.”’ 


The Southwestern Presbyterian, of New Orleans, 
makes the.astonishing statement that the frequency of the 


crimes charged against Negroes as an excuse for lynching, 
are due in large part to “the teaching of Northern men 
that the Negro is as good as the white man.”’ 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS. 








THE sixteenth Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was held in Boston from Tuesday, November 13th, 
to Friday, November 16th, and was one of the most inter- 
esting of the series. The local arrangements were every- 
thing that could be desired. The Boston Music Hall, in 
which the sessions were held, is very large and comforta- 
ble. Moreover, Boston is the very place for such a con- 
gress. In many cities—to some slight extent even in New 
York—the work of the Congress may be considered almost 
a missionary work. It has to create confidence and sym- 
pathy ; for the Episcopal Churchis highly conservative and 
largely suspicious. Discussion of serious ecclesiastical or 
theological subjects is greatly resented as tending to un- 
settle men’s minds, and present the very truth itself as 
open to reconsideration. But in Boston none of these de- 
pressing difficulties exist. There is sympathy instead of 
suspicion ; and a Boston audience is as tolerant and as in- 
quisitive as the Athenans, to whom St. Paul delivered his 
marvelous address. At the very beginning there was a 
good promise of interest and attention, and the promise 
was nobly fulfilled. 

Introductory to the regular sessions of the Congress, 
there was a celebration of the Holy Communion, with an 
address by Bishop Rulison, in Trinity Church. The im- 
mense church was crowded with a very large proportion of 
men. The chancel, almost as large as an average church, 
was filled with choristers. At the first session of the Con- 
gress there was an excellent address of welcome by the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, Dr. Lawrence; the 
topic for discussion was: “‘The Church’s Duty in the 
Matter of Secular Activities.” Of course our space admits 
of no detailed report of the papers and speeches, but only 
of a general description and moderate criticism. It is now 
the fashion to discuss social conundrums at all _ re- 
ligious gatherings, and the result is not always en- 
tirely satisfactory. It is only honest to say that 
these discussions lend themselves easily to- cant. 
Very random statements are often made as to the actual 
condition of the working classes (that is to say, manual 
laborers), and far too little care is taken to distinguish be- 
tween real and innocent sufferers and those who are poor 
and degraded of their own free will. It is surely absurd to 
include among the suffering poor the great army of tramps 
and Coxeyites; or the people who crowd into great cities 
and who could easily get remunerative and healthy work 
if only they would move away, or let other people move 
them away from the place where they can get nothing to 
do to the place where their work is sorely needed. Again, 
the most cruel and unjust charges are often made against 
capital and capitalists, as if the working classes would be 
better off if all capital were withdrawn, and instead of re- 
ceiving what they consider inadequate wages they could 
get neither work nor wages at all. Now the discussion of 
the first topic at the Church Congress was by no means 
free from these evils. There was really no accurate defini- 
tion offered either of ‘‘ the Church” or of ‘‘ Secular Activi- 
ties.” One of the speakers (or writers) seemed to be labor- 
ing under the conviction that social problems would come 
within measurable distance of solution if archdeaconries 
were multiplied and the Provincial System fully organized 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. There was very little 
light cast on the difference between the duty of the Church 
as areligious organization and of theindividual Christians 
of whom the Church is composed. One writer affirmed 
that the Church, as an organization, should see to the san- 
itary condition of towns, to the supply of pure water; 
should provide work and daily bread for the people, play, 
sports, sporting clubs, etc.; to which a speaker added 
dancing schools. What function would then be left for 
municipal corporations and civil legislation ? and at what 
time will the American people be likely to consent to in- 
trust municipal duties to the irresponsible representatives 
of the scores of sects into which the American people are 
divided ? 

The second topic (Wednesday morning) was: ‘‘ The 
Proper Education of the Ministry,’’ and excited very 
great interest, as wellit might. Moreover, the first writer 

was Dr. McConnell, of Philadelphia, and the last speaker 
was the Bishop of New York. The volunteer speakers were 
Bishop Hall, Bishop Rulison and Bishop Lawrence. Dr. 
McConnell’s paper was thoroughly excellent, not in the 
least sarcastic or censorious, but exceedingly severe. He 
had three objections to urge against the present system 
of education for the ministry in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, any one of which, if it could be maintained, would 
be little less than fatal. These were, that it does not 
secure the right men, that it does not train them effective- 
ly, and that it is altogether too costly. It renders it al- 
most impossible to admit to the ministry of the Church 
any man, however suitable, who is in the prime of life, es- 
pecially if he has already been engaged in some “secular ’’ 
calling—a lawyer, a physician, a banker, a successful mer- 
‘chant. All these would be required to pass through some 
course of so-called theological study, which for them would 
be almost impossible, and in a sense humiliating. Dr. 
McConnell gave very many illustrations from the early 
history of the Church, of men appointed to the ministry of 
the Church on an exactly opposite principle, and who at- 
tained the utmost eminence and usefulness. Now it was 
required that a young man should be sure of his divine 
call when scarcely past his boyhood, at the age of nineteen. 
And further, that power that was originally vested in the 
Bishop and the congregation to decide upon the fitness of 
a candidate for holy orders, has been transferred to the 
Standing Committee of the diocese, a body both in name 
and nature wholly unknown to antiquity. As to ineffi- 
ciency, scarcely any 7_preliminary_education—much _less 
a genuine university degree—was required from _ the 
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young men admitted to theological schools. In those 
schools also the work done and the laxity of examinations 
contrasted very unfavorably with the schools of law and 
medicine. Again the text-books are entirely—or almost 
entirely—obsolete. Once more, the education of a 
student costs (altogether) at least $2,000 a year. Less 
time, Dr. McConnell thought, should be given to the- 
ology, and more to secular knowledge—to a knowledge 
of the field wherein the ministers of the Church should be 
called to work. By other speakers the greatest variety of 
opinions was expressed, partly arising from the new de- 
mands made upon the clergy by complicated parochial or- 
ganizations, and the supposed necessity for the Church to 
take a prominent and direct part in social questions and 
schemes. One thought that Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
were entirely unnecessary, and even worthless, for the 
needs of the present day. Another thought that the old 
text-books of fifty years ago were amply sufficient for to- 
day, and held up toderision all the very little that he knew 
or invented of the Higher Criticism. Others supposed 
that theological schools should be not so much schools of 
learning as retreats for devotion ; whose chief characteris- 
tic should be, not accurate and adequate instruction by 
learned professors, but daily Eucharists, a little service of 
prayer before each lecture, and abundant opportunities for 
the cultivation of ‘‘ the spiritual life.’’ It need not be said 
that the Bishop of New York knows far too much of men 
and of the needs of the age to encourage these curious ex- 
travagancies, and the three bishops who followed him as 
volunteer speakers spoke with similar wisdom. The un- 
settlement of modern thought about the real work of the 
ministry was abundantly reflected in the varying opinions 
on their proper education. 

The topic for Wednesday evening was ‘‘The Sunday 
Newspaper,” and attracted a very large audience. The 
first writer delivered a somewhat extravagant eulogy on 
the modern newspaper. He regarded it not only as a ne- 
cessity of civilization, but seemed even to excuse, if not to 
approve, what are generally considered its very worst 
blemishes—such as scandalous gossip, dirty news, and mi- 
nute details of the proceedings of the criminal and divorce 
courts. As to Sunday newspapers, they had an almost 
equal share in his hearty admiration. The four gentlemen 
who followed him took an exactly opposite view, chiefly, 
indeed almost solely, on the ground that publishing, 
circulating and reading papers published on Sunday 
was a violation of the divine law concerning the 
observance of theSabbath. One of them seemed to take 
the extreme position that the whole Mosaic law concern- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath applied with equal force 
to the Christian Sunday. The others confined themselves 
to the supposed fact—by no means disregarded by the first 
—that the Sunday newspaper disturbed, not to say de- 
stroyed, that repose of mind, and its diversion from the 
work and worry and wrong of week-day life, which are 
necessary to the happy and edifying worship of Almighty 
God. They dwelt upon the immense size of these papers, 
which are so large that reading them from end to end 
would occupy nearly every minute of Sunday except the 
time devoted to Church and meals. Indeed one speaker, 
who had carefully examined and analyzed twenty-one 
Sunday newspapers, asserted that the mere reading matter 
of the largest of them was twiceas much as the whole New 
Testament. Healso called attention to their illustrations 
as being, to a very large extent, insulting to the intellect 
of their readers. All the speakers on that side of the ques- 
tion seemed to be laboring under the curious delusion that 
everybody who takes a Sunday paper reads it straight 
through from end to end. The last speaker took a different 
view of the matter. He urged that, while a Sunday paper 
has the chief characteristics of the daily issue of the same 
paper, it is- generally somewhat more moderate; it con- 
tains not seldom direct and satisfactory ethical teaching 
it gives a good deal of literary information, with often 
very careful reviews of new books: that its illustrations 
eannot possibly insult the taste and intellect of its readers 
because they are the very illustrations those readers desire. 
Moreover, he reminded the audience that nobody was com- 
pelled to buy a Sunday paper, much less to read it; and 
that, except for a practiced and exceptionally rapid reader, 
it would be physically impossible, in the available hours 
of a single day, to read an amount of matter twice as large 
as the whole New Testament. It was, above all, necessary 
to dealin the most strictly honest way with the Sunday 
question. How many in that audience, he asked, did 
really believe that the Mosaic law applied in all its details 
to the Christian Sunday ? How many, for instance, on 
Sunday refused to light a fire? At any rate millions of 
Christians read these papers, who are quite as capable of 
understanding the obligations of Sunday observance, and 
quite as conscientious in observing them. 

The subject for consideration on Thursday morning was 
‘‘Religious Orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
To-day.” This subject excited a very warm interest. The 
first two writers were strongly in favor of this innovation 
or restoration. They revived all the familiar arguments 
that have been so often urged in favor of what is called 
‘“‘the religious life.”” When Bishop Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi, read his paper, it seemed like a breath or breeze of 
fresh air. His historical sketch—accurate, terse, full of 
humor—made short work of the theories and arguments of 
those who had preceded him. Among those who followed 
him there was much diversity of opinion. At the most, 
however, it seemed to be the*general‘feeling that the time 
had not come for any authoritative decision in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on religious orders, much less for a 
favorable decision. There is manifestly in that Church a 
serious recrudescence of superstition and medievalism, 
which is, to say the least, to the full as dangerous as real 
or supposed excesses of liberalism. The ideal of religion 
which finds its expression in religious orders and ‘‘ the re- 
ligious life’’ is at least as far from the breadth and spirit- 
uality of St. Paui as the determination to ‘prove al: 
things,” and to maintain the liberty to be “fully per- 
suaded in one’s own mind.” 
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On Friday evening the audience was very large, larger 
than at any previous session, and the proceedings were by 
far the least satisfactory. The topic was “ How to Relieve 
the Poor without Pauperizing Them.” Unfortunately, 
- gome of the speakers were very imperfectly heard, and a 
small part of the speaking was distressingly poor. Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine’s paper was admirable, and had the 
additional charm which is derived from the fact that he 
recommended no service for the poor which he himself has 
not devoted his life to perform. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, of 
New York, and also, of course, Dr. Rainsford, spoke from 
personal experience. Dr. Rainsford, the last appointed 
speaker, if he bad been followed by no volunteers, would 
have redeemed the session. But alas! he was followed by 
a Socialist, presumably Christian, who seemed to think 
that the destruction of machinery might hasten the social 
millennium. 

The topic for Friday morning (November 16th) was: 
“The Argument from Design, as Affected by the Theory of 
Evolution.” Of course such a subject was very difficult 
to handle, especially for the writers of papers. They quite 
naturally sketched out papers which would cover the 
whole ground; not only of the question before them, but 
of the two parts, so to speak, of the question. Conse- 
quently, they never reached the real question at all. The 
first two papers, and also (in a different way) the third, 
were very admirable—as introductions. One of them was 
a summary of the history of the theory of Evolution, giving 
an account of all sorts of variations of the theory, which 
made no sort of difference as to the relation of the theory 
to “the Argument from Design.” The papers stopped 
short at an exposition of the theory of Evolution,and never 
touched the Argument from Design. But there was one 
speaker whose speech was, perhaps, the very best work 
done at the Congress—Mr. F. J. E. Woodbridge. Heclearly 
understeod what he had undertaken todo. He gave a per- 
fectly clear account of the theory of Evolution, and of the 
Argument from Design. He kept his work in perfect pro- 
portion. He was saturated with his subject, and by a per- 
fectly lucid statement, held the audience in his grasp. 
Bishop Sessums slightly startled the audience by what 
seemed, to the ordinary mind, sheer Pantheism: and un- 
speakably fascinating Pantheism has been in so many 
lands and ages, even tho it utterly abolishes moral dis- 
tinctions, and even personality itself. Of course Bishop 
Sessums committed himself to no Pantheism, strictly, 
logically, metaphysically determined. But large audiences 
are almost more interesting than the speakers who 
address them, and after sundry papers and speeches 
which had left the audience at Boston without any 
solid foundation to build on, they were delighted to 
hear something that seemed plain and strong. Why trouble 
one’s self to find evidences, from design or otherwise, of the 
being ofan outside God ? The universe isGod. The audi- 
ence applauded loudly, and why should they not exult in 
their own deification ? 

Until this year the last session of the Congress has been 
a lame and impotent conclusion. It has been held in the 
early afternoon, when most of the appointed writers and 
speakers had gone, and those who were bound to remain 
were eager to set off. In Boston all this was changed. 
The session was at the usual hour, 7:30 P.M. TheJarge hall 
was crowded—floor, both galleries, and even the standing 
room. Moreover, Bishop Hall, of Vermont, was a power- 
ful attraction. Bishop Courtney was not able to be pres- 
ent. The Bishop of the diocese said that the average at- 
teudance—including morning sessions in cold and drizzly 
weather—was 1,500; certainly on Friday night it must 
have been more nearly 2,300. Some of the surviving found- 
ers of the Congress were not able to be present, Bishop 
Clark, for instance. Some who were present were unmis- 
takably aging. The present position of the Church is ex- 
ceedingly critical. The Diocese of Massachusetts has 
passed through much, and is threatened with much more. 
The Congress was, on the whole, a great, even a brilliant 
success. God only knows what will have happened before 
it next assembles. 

JERSEY CiTy, N. Jd. 





: THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 
BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 


THE beautiful city of Detroit was the place, this 
autumn, of the annual meeting of the Baptist gathering 
“for the discussion of current questions.” This institu. 
tion, formerly known as the “ Autumnal Conference,” 
held its first session in 1882. Its creation was suggested 
by the great popularity and influence of the autumnal 
meetings of the Baptists of Great Britain, and also by the 
success of the Episcopalian Church congresses of England 
and America. Some viewed with suspicion the opening of 
a platform for the free discussion of all topics, and they 
predicted that the scheme would fall under a general dis- 
approval. Its own friends were, for some years, not en- 
tirely confident that it would fully succeed. Several such 
organizations have beer started in the last decade, and 
then abandoned. But this body has just held its twelfth 
annual meeting—one of the most successful in its whole 
history—and it must be assumed that it is permanently 
established and is to be a continuing force in the denom- 
inational life. . 

And while it is difficult to measure the influence of a 
particular institution it may be believed that the discus- 
sions at these annual meetings have had an effect on the 
thinking of the Baptist denomination. The gatherings 
have not been assembled or conducted in the interests of 
uny one set of ideas. It has been the aim to secure on each 
question the best and strongest presentation of each and 
every side. Theaim has simply been to have full.and free 
discussion. The underlying principle has been that it will 
do no harm, but only good to examine new opinions and 
also to reinspect the foundations of old ones. The mere 

* holding of the meetings has been a declaration of the right 
of free aiscussion and its value, And one result of these 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
gatherings—or at least a state of affairs to which these 
may have contributed—is that there exists to-day in the 
Baptist denomination a freedom of opinion which is, per- 
haps, found in no other. Take, for instance, those questions 
regarding the Scriptures which have created such bitter- 
ness in the Presbyterian Church ; the differences of opinion 
in Baptist circles have been just as wide and the discussion 
as energetic, but there has keen no ill-will, no proscription. 
It may be questioned whether in the press of any religious 
denomination there is so free a discussion of doctrinal 
questions as in the Baptist papers. This is not latitudi- 
narian indifference, for Baptists generally are quite con- 
servative and are tenacious of their views; it is simply the 
conviction that the shortest way to peace and the perma- 
nent settlement of disputed questions is to allow the parties 
to “ fight it out” on a free platform. : 

The Detroit meetings were held November 18th to 15th 
at the Woodward Avenue Baptist Church. The presiding 
officer was A. G. Slocum, LL.D., President of Kalamazoo 
College. : 

The topic for discassion on Tuesday afternoon was 
“Tradition as a Formative Force in Baptist Doctrine and 
Church Life.” The appointed speakers were the Rev. A. 
S. Carman, of Ohio, for some years pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Ann Arbor, the seat of the University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Lansing Burrows, of Augusta, Ga., Secretary of 
the Southern Baptist Convention and editor of the Baptist 
Year Book of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
and the Rev. L. D. Temple, of Lansing, Mich. It was con- 
ceded that tho Baptists claim to base their beliefs and 
practices on “‘the Bible alone” yet many things in their 
system of doctrine of the Trinity and that of the natural 
immortality of the soul, with many of their usages, as, for 
example, the observance of the First. Day of the week, have 
to a great extent an extra-scriptural origin. 

On Tuesday evening there was a reception to the dele- 
gates at the residence of Mr. Trowbridge, publisher of The 
Christian Herald, of Detroit. 

The question for the Wednesday forenoon session was 
**What Does the Denomination Owe toits Colleges and 
What Do its Colleges Owe to the Denomination?” The 
discussion was opened by President Whitman, of Colby 
University, at Waterville, Me. He is one of the youngest 
of the college presidents of the country, but is a large man 
physically as well as intellectually, and his graceful and 
elegant delivery gives additional impressiveness to his 
weighty utterances. He was followed by A. S. Hobart, 
D.D., of Yonkers, N. Y., as a representative of the 
churches. The next speaker was President Andrews, of 
Brown University, he being followed by President Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, and Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, 
of the same institution. Remarks were also made by 
W.H. P. Faunce, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, Prof. Daniel Putnam, of the Michigan State 
Normal School,and others. The list of the speakers sug- 
gests the interest which pertained tothe discussion. How 
far church colleges should give attertion to religion, as 
distinct from intellectual training, and to the inculcation 
of denominational ideas as distinct from general Christian 
culture was one of the points argued. 

The topic for the discussion in the afternoon was ‘ The 
Formation of Criminal Classes; its Cause and its Cure.” 
The first paper was by Prof. C. R. Henderson, of the de- 
partment of Sociology in the University of Chicago. When 
a pastorin Detroit he was a leader in the discussion of 
social questions, and was called on to arbitrate in exten- 
sive strikes and other disputes between employers and 
employed. He was followed by the Rev. George H. Hick- 
ox, chaplain of the Michigan State Prison at Jackson; and 
there was also read a paper by Mornay Williams, Esq., of 
New York. Among the volunteer speakers President An- 
drews, of Brown, declared that the great wealth of some 
was a cause of crime in others. He asserted that among 
ministers and others of the well-to-do classes there is a lack 
of sympathy with workingmen. He cited the tone of re- 
mark in the newspapers, religious and secular, at the time 
of the late strikes. He said that the papers had given few 
or no criticisms on the public lifeof the late Czar, tho he 
was one of the greatest persecutors that have ever lived. 
The Rev. E. D. Barr, the young pastor of the Ruggles 
Street Church in Boston, well known as perhaps the great- 
est “institutional” church of the land, said that one great 
cause of crime was the exclusion of American youth from 
the learning of trades. He said we must become apostles 
of industrial education. His church has two hundred boys 
enrolled in trade education. Again, as poor cooking at 
home is one thing which sends men to the saloon and to 
drinking, there should be instruction to wives and mothers 
in cooking and housekeeping. A. G. Lawson, D.D., of 
Camden, N. J., who is well known as a temperance 
leader, spoke of the saloon as the cause and occasion of 
crime. He also passed some severe criticisms on public 
officials. 

On Wednesday evening was discussed the question, 
“What is ‘the Kingdom of God’?’’ The opening paper 
was by the Rev. S. Z. Batten, of New York, assistant pas- 
tor at Amity Church, which is prominent as a center of dis- 
cussion ard the holding of conferences on social questions. 
He declared that in Jesus’ teaching, salvation is something 
to be realized here and now. No Christian should pray to 
get away from earth to Heaven, but should seek for 
Heaven to come down to earth. Hedeclared that we should 
hope and labor for a social regeneration, progressively real- 
ized through the laws of growth and development, that 
the coming of the kingdom must be a moral process, and 
that those who look for a visible appearing of Christ are 
literalists and muatcrialists of the grossest kind. Mr. Bat- 
ten’s paper was delivered with energy and created a strong 
impression. There was next read a paper by Prof. J. M. 
Stiffler, of Crozer Theological Seminary, near Philadel- 
phia, and an address was made by the Rev, E. M. Poteat, 
of New Haven. Dr. Burrows, of Georgia, followed with 


the declaration that he was a “‘ pessimist,’”’ for he had no 
hope for the regeneration of society, but looked for the 
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personal coming of the Lord Jesus Christ in judgment 
and destruction. . ; 

On Thursday morning was taken up the somewhat ex- 
citing topic, ‘‘ The Interpretation of the Old Testament as 
Affected by Modern Scholarship.” The appointed speak- 
ers were Prof. J. R. Sampey, of the Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary at Louisville; Pres. W. R. Harper, of 
the University of Chicago: Prof. C. R. Brown, of Newton 
Theological Seminary, and Prof. Howard Osgood, of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Drs. Harper and Brown 
set forth the findings of recent critics regarding the origin 
and composition of the Jewish writings. Professor Sam- 
pey, who is one of the younger professors of the denomina- 
tion, spoke for the first time before an audience of his 
Northern brethren, and created a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. He spoke of the Mediating School of Critics, de- 
vout scholars of Great Britain and America, who seek to 
harmonize the teachings of the school of Kuenen and 
Wellhausen with those of the conservative school under 
which we were all brought up. They draw their criticism 
from the radicals, and their theology from the conserva- 
tives. He commended them for their attempt to hold 
thinking men to evangelical theology, but believed they 
were making dangerous alliances with those who reject 
the supernatural. The address of Dr. Osgood was offhand, 
and was the great speech of the occasion for popular effect 
It was witty and most highly entertaining, but delivered 
with the energy of a gladiator. The discussion was ‘“‘a 
Roman holiday” for those who enjoy hearing a well con- 
tested debate. 

The first of the volunteer speakers was A. J. Fox, of De- 
troit, the President of the Board of Trustees of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. He said that as a layman he had no 
opinion on matters of abstruse criticism,but the laymen bad 
a right to demand that the scholars shall give them in full 
the latest results of their researches. He rejected the idea 
that thoa thing may be trueit might not do to teach it 
openly. The truth candono hurt. He spoke of the man 
who, after hunting bear allday, found at last that the trail 
was becoming fresh and that the big game could not be far 
ahead, when all at once he lost his anxiety to find a bear. 
And searchers for truth sometimes become afraid when 
they begin to find the truth. Let us know the facts. We 
should not have confidence ina man who set out to find 
errorsin our old ideas, and no more can we have confidence 
in the one who sets out with the assumption that there can 
be no errors in our present beliefs. We have changed many 
of ourold ideas regarding Scripture, and the Bible still 
stands supreme. If our beliefs undergo still further 
changes the Gospel may not be hindered thereby. The Rev. 
G. A. Johnson, of Kalamazoo, the Rev. Geo. E. Horr, Jr., 
editor of The Watchman, of Boston, and Professor Wil- 
kinson, of Chicago, also spoke. 

At the closing session on Thursday afternoon the topic, 
“‘ Christ the Liberator; Christ the Unifier,’’ was discussed 
in papers bythe Rev. Z. Grenell, of the First Baptist 
Church, of Detroit, and C. J. Baldwin, D.D., of Granville, 
O. Remarks were also made by Professor Ten Broek, 
formerly of the University of Michigan. 

The sessions were euch and all of profound interest. Of 
the eighteen appointed speakers sixteen were present. The 
whole series of gatherings was pronounced a very great 
success, 

MogBISTOWN, N. J. oa 
THE WORK OF THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 

COMMITTEE. 


THE General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church finished its work last week in the Han- 
son Place Church, Brooklyn. The total of its appropria- 
tions to home and foreign missions, to office expenses and 
for the payment of its debt, was $1,365,909. Of this amount 
$478,205 was appropriated to home missions, $592,942 to 
foreign missions, $175,764 for the payment of the debt, and 
$119,000 to incidental and office expenses. In addition to 
these amounts large sums were appropriated for various 
foreign missions on condition that they be raised by spe- 
cial subscriptions. Included in these sums was $25,000 for 
the self-supporting mission in Chile received from the 
Transit and Building Fund a year ago. 

One of the most interesting discussions of the session was 
held on the last day with reference to appropriations for 
mission work in the South. There are in most of the 
Southern States two classes of conferenees occupying sub- 
stantially the same territory ; namely, white and colored. 
The colored work has been quite prosperous, and so also 
has the white work in some localities. Large amounts 
of missionary money are appropriated to the con- 
ferences in these two groups every year, and it 
has been a question among the bishops and others 
who are familiar with the work whether these appropria- 
tions have not been larger than it was either ad- 
visable or necessary to give. When the class of white con- 
ferences was called, Dr. H. K. Carroll presented some facts 
which he thought had a strong bearing upon the amounts 
which ought to be appropriated. He presented statistics 
showing that in seventeen years $342,793 of missionary 
money had been appropriated to six conferences in the 
South—the Alabama, the Georgia and the Arkansas 
(white), and the Central Alabama, the Savannah and the 
Little Rock (colored). In case of the Arkansas and Little 
Rock Conferences, the period was fifteen years instead of 
seventeen. Of this amount the white conferences received 
$191,321 and the colored $151,472. The three white confer- 
ences contributed to the missionary treasury $15,975 and 
the three colored $15,960, showing a difference of only fif- 
teen dollars. The three colored conferences report 31,099 
communicants, and the three white 18,581. The increase 
in the period under review was 16,578 communicants, of 
whom 9,821 were credited to the colored conferences and 
6,750 tothe white. He further showed by referring to ex- 
haustive statistical tables that in the Georgia Conference 
(white) only three appointments were self-supporting ; all 
the others received appropriations fram the treasury. 
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the Savannah Conference (colored) in the same State, it 
appeared that a large number of the appointments had 

‘ become self-supporting. A general discussion followed, in 
which Bishops Merrill, Foss, Walden and Mallalieu, and 
Drs.@Buckley, Carter, of Tennessee, Scott (colored), 
of Texas, and cthers participated. Several of the 
bishops were familiar with the condition of the white work 
in the Sotith. They defended the right of the Church to be 
there, as did all the speakers, and thought that much good 
had been done. Bishop Foss expressed the opinion that 
the attitude and spirit of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, had changed a good deal, fraternity had been 
established, and be believed that,,the appropriations could 
with profit to the Church and to the work itself be reduced. 
Bishop Mallalieu earnestly contended for the same appro- 
priations as last year, and insisted that the facts showed 
that the work in the South had been very successful. Dr. 
J. M. Carter made an impassioned statement of the heroic 
character of the men engaged in white work, particularly 
in the border States. 

The Committee then took up the appropriations seria- 
tim, and reduced most of them, cutting off nearly $2,500 
from last year’s appropriation to the white conferences, 
and neatly $2,400 to the colored. The total of appropria- 
tions to the white conferences, 14 in number, was $51,690.; 
to the édloted conferences, 17 in number, not including a 
district in the Iowa Conference, $49,215, making a total for 
the two classes of $100,905. It is believed that the policy of 
a gradual reduction of appropriations to these conferences 
will be pursued in the future. 

The Committee made no direct appropriation for the 
self-supporting mission work in Chile, which it received 
last year from the Transit and Building Fund; but it made 
a conditional appropriation of $25,000, to be used in whole 
or in part as the Board of Managers may think best, in so 
far as it may be raised by special appropriations. Appeals 
last year for this purpose were not at all successful. 

Nearly all the Methodist churches in Brooklyn took mis 
sionary collections on the Sunday following the opening of 
the session of the Committee, bishops and members of the 
Conintittee generally oceupying the pulpits, and a large ins 
crease in gifts was reported. In the Hanson Place Metho- 
dist Church, of which L. A. Banks, D.D., is pastor; the 
collections amounted to about $6,000, and it is expected 
that they will be increased to about $10,00). The General 
Committee will meet next year in Denver, Col. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








Mr. Moony is to hold a series of meetings in Lowell, 
next month, and great preparations are already being 
tiiade. : 

....Mr. Eugene Reveillaud, the editor of the new French 
Protestant daily, Le Signal, is now in this country in the 
interest of that journal. 


....-The Executive Committee of the American Mission- 
ary Association has decided that the next annual meeting 
will be held in Detroit, Mich., October 22d-24th, 1895. 


...-The Moravians have felt the pressure of financial 
distress. The Foreign Missions Association reports a 
deficit of $3,113, due to smaller receipts and larger expenses 
than usual, 


....The Reformed Episcopal Church is having its discus 
sion, and a somewhat heated one at that, over the subject 
of vestments, whether there is any room for choice or 
whether all must wear black alone. 


....At the recent installation of the Rev. R. D. Harlan, 
in the Third Presbyterian Church, of Rochester, it is 
stated that each clergyman who took part wore a gown 
and bands furnished for the occasion. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions reports, 
total receipts for seven months, $316,670, a gain of $89,291. 
Of this $60,504 is in legacies, $33,589 in the Women’s do- 
nations. The regular Church donations have fallen off 
about $7,000. a 


....The Western section of- the Executive Commission of 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches met recently in 
Baltimore. Arrangements in regard to the next World’s 
meeting, to be held in Glasgow in 1896, were discussed, and 
it was decided to recommend that the last of June be se- 
lected as the most suitable time. 


...-The Congregational ffome Missionary Society reports 
that for the past seven months the income has been $61,349 
in advance of that of last year, and that $21,000 of this has 
been in contributions. The hope is expressed in view of 
this fact, that the coming months will so far replenish the 
treasury that before long something may be done toward 
restoring the reductions made necessary at the beginning 
of the year. 


...e-The action of the last General Assembly of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in refusing to appoint a 
Committee of Conference on Union with the Northern 
Church does not meet with universal approval. The 
Southern Synod of Kentucky by a rising vote and with no 
opposition adopted action, expressing regret for the course 
taken, on the ground that such conference would be 
courteous, and would tend to bring about a better under- 
standing of the real and fundamental reasons for the 
separation. In the Synod of South Carolina the action of 
the Assembly was approved by a majority of only two, 


....The famous Canada Revue case has been decided 
against the paper. It will be remembered that the Revue 
passed some very severe criticisms upon the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, whereupon the Archbishop of Montreal wrote 
and read in the churches a circular letter forbidding the 
people to have anything to do with the paper. The pro- 
prietor then brought action for $50,000 damages for libel. 
The Judge has decided that the circular was not libelous, 
and in any case was privileged, and that it was a criticism 
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which he had a right to make.'} The decision is spoken 
of as able aud apparently legal, but the question is raised 
by the Protestant press whether an authoritative and ruin- 
ous boycott can be justly regarded as a mere personal criti- 
cism. Any comparison with statements by Protestant 
ministers fails because no Protestant exercises the author- 
ity that the archbishop does. 








Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 2D. 
CHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO JOHN.—LUKE 7: 24-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face.”,—LUKE 7: 27. 

Notes —‘ John.”—He had been imprisoned by Herod on 
a frivolous pretext of stirring up a tumult, and imprisoned 
in the fortress of Machzrus, on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
a place where Herod spent much of his time. He had now 
been about a year and a half in prison, and was getting 
discouraged. It is not the custom of the East to imprison 
people so that their friends cannot see them. In this case 
his disciples could have come to the inclosure and seen him 
and supplied him with food and received his directions. 
“A reed,”’—Reeds with tall, 
swaying in the breeze, grew abundantly in the valley of the 
Jordan, and would be found in wet spots in the wilderness, 
which was a rolling, rocky ground, and not sandy. The 
reed was the opposite to John’s character. ** Soft rai- 
ment.”’—The Orientals can hardly understand the modesty 
which makes a Western ruler dress like any one else. 
Their rulers and all the attendants and courtiers would 
put on their must brilliantly embroidered clothes. ‘Tt 
is written.”—In Malachi 3: 1. The quotation varies from 
the Hebrew, but agrees with the Septuagint. “ Pre- 
pare thy way.”’—As before a coming king, making the road 
fit for a chariot to go on. “* He that is but little in the 
kingdom of God is greater than he.”—* Least,” in the 
Old Version. The meaning is that one who lives 
in the dispensation of Christ, in his kingdom, has greater 
advantages than one who lived before his coming. John 
was greater than the prophets because he was its imme- 
diate messenger and overlapped its beginning. ** Jus- 
tified God.”—Accepted God’s message through John and 
Jesus. -** Lawyers.”—The same as the scribes, learned 
in the law. “*Whereunto, then.”—According to the 
Revised Version and the best authorities, the words, ‘‘And 
the Lord said,’ are to be omitted, and vss. 29 and 30 are 
part of our Lord’s continuous discourse. * Like unto 
children playing.” —First playing wedding, and then play- 
ing funeral, and complaining that the other children will 
not play. So John was an ascetic, and the Jews blamed 
him for it; and Jesus was a man of the people, and was 
equally blamed for it. “* Drinking,” “ wine-bibber.”— 
Jesus ate the ordinary food and went to feasts, an 1 s») they 
falsely called him a glutton; he drank the ordinary wine, 
and so they charged him with being overfond of wine, both 
charges equally malicious. “Wisdom is justified.” — 
As where we are told (vs. 29) that the publicans ‘ justified 
God’’; that is, those enlightened by God understand the 
truth and accept his Son. ; 

Instruction.—Jesus did not praise God before his face, or 
before his disciples, as if he wished the report of his 
eulogy carried back to him, but waited till the messengers 
were gone. Praise offered to one’s face is suspicious. 

The first point of praise of John was that he was not 
feeble or vacillating like a reed in the wind. A man 
should have in him certain principles of right and wrong 
so that he can follow them no matter what men may say. 
It is determination to obey God, no matter what 
happens, that gives a man strength and dignity. 

The next point of praise was similar. He was rough and 
sturdy, and no high-fed courtier. He could dress coarsely 
and lodge and eat in poverty and be none the worse for it. 
It is a good thing to be so brought up as not to be afraid of 
harsh things. 

The history of the world is divided into two parts by the 
coming of Christ. Those who lived before that had smaller 
privileges. We who live since are to be congratulated on 
our good fortune. John was more fortunate and greater 
than any of the earlier prophets because he came just be- 
fore Christ, and announced his coming. How much more 
fortunate are we. 

The kingdom of God is the dispensation of Christ. We 
who live in Christendom, who know of Christ, are living 
in the kingdom, whether we belong toit or not, and will be 
judged accordingly. 

We who are “ but little in the kingdom of God” have 
not John’s sturdy independence nor his intellectual 
power nor his personal influence ; but we have Christ and 
the New Testament, and we know all about the salvation 
by him. This makes us greater. 

Take the first step gladly to a Christian life. The com- 
mon people, when John taught them, took his baptism, 
and when Christ came they were willing to go further 
and accept him; while the scribes who rejected John also 
rejected Christ. So now let a boy go into the Junior En- 
deavor and the Sunday-school, and he isin a fair way to 
accept all of Christian obligation. 

Fault-finding with the Bible, or with the Church, gener- 
erally means self-condemnatiou, as when those scribes 
found fault inconsistently with both John and Jesus. 

John was an ascetic, and that was right, but not obliga- 
tory, for Jesus was not an ascetic. Yet if aman wishes for 
Christ’s sake, to deny himself and live among the poor, as 
they live, or to give himself in solitude to study, he isnot 
to be blamed. 

Nor is one to be blamed who goes into society, and attends 
parties, as Christ did, and for his sake. Christ can be 
served in the home of the rich as well as of the poor. 

When Jesus lived there were no stronger alcoholic drinks 
than wine, cider, or beer; no whisky, rum, brandy. Our 
duties toward wine drinking have changed since then ; and 
t may be wrong for us to drink wine tho Christ did, 
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BAPTIST. 
BRUCE, Roser, New Hartford, accepts call to Waterloo,*Ia. 
COFFMAN, J. P., Sioux Falls, 8. Dakota, called to Cherokee, Ia. 
DIETZ, C. M., Florence, called to Windsor, N. J. 
FOULKE, H. A., Warsaw, Ind., called te Fresno, Cal. 
GODDARD, EpwakpA., Taunton, called to W.Somerville, Mass. 


MOORE, George C., called f. ‘ 
= oo he rom St. Anne to Evergreen Park 


POWELSON, C. S., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
RAY MOND, G. T., Boston, accepts call to Gloucester, Mass. 
“wie Enoca H., Windsor Vt., declines call to Andover, 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARBER, Oris W., ord. October 30th, Newtown, Conn. 
BARSTOW, Joun, Glastonbury, Conn., called to Medford, Mass 


BATES, Newron W., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to West Bloom- 
field, N. Y. 


BILLINGS, Jamas, ord. October 4th, Redwood, Cal. 


BISCOE, Grorae S., Wallace, Neb., aT 
and Nore Wise accepts call to Birnamwood 


BOYNTON, Francis H., Ludl dT 2 Vie. 
eee ee udlow and Tyson, Vt., accepts call to 


COLLIER, Tuomas J., Canton, IIl., accepts call to Rockport, O. 
COOPEE, Joun H., Andover, O., resigns. 


DANA, MALcoLM M. G., Lowell, Mass., declines call to Univer- 
sity of Syracuse. 


DAVIES, D. J., Chicago, called to Joliet, Ill. 

DAY, WARREN F.. Ottawa, IIL, called to Los Angeles, Cal. 
DODGE, P. D., Berea College, acceptscall to Newton Falls, 0. 
FATE, FRANcIs A., inst. November Ist, Manchester, Mass. 


FISHBURN, M. H., First Lutheran ch., Watsont . Penn. 
accepts call to Rockville Center, N. Y. 5 i ian 


HECKMAN, SAmvuELG., Yale Seminary, accepts call to Water- 
town, N. Y. 


=e. JosePH, Woodburn, IIl., accepts call to Arena. 
s. 


HILL, James L., Salem, Mass., declines call to Barre, Vt. 
HOMPHREYS, Joan, Pinckney, accepts call to Muskegon, Mich 


LEDLIN, C. J., New Haven, Conn., called to Swedish ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 


LEWIS, T. Henry, ord. October 3lst, Dawson, Minn. 
Low, THomAS J., East Andover, accepts call to Mt. Vernon, 


Maia Bem, EDWARD T., Guy’s Mills, Penn., called to Akron, 
10. 


McKINLEY, CHARLEs E., inst. October 31st, Yarmouth, Me. 
MILLER, T. C., inst. November 5th, Woodbridge, N. J. 
MILES, Harry R., ord. October 3lst, New Haven, Conn. 


MIX, ELDRIDGE, Worcester, Mass., called to Second Pres. ch. 
Cleveland, O. 


MORRIS, THomas F., Westport, accepts call to Somerset, Muss. 

NOYES, EDWARD M., inst. October 3lst, Newton Center, Mass. 

PRL SREY. Mrs. Nina D., Red Oak, Ia., accepts call to Lusk, 

yo. 

RISSER, Henry A., Winona, accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

SMILEY, W. R., Bangor Seminary, accepts call to Lisbon, N. Y. 

STEMBRIDGE, ALFRED E., Springfield, [ll., accepta call to Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

STOUFFER, G. D., Peoria, accepts call to Stark, Fil. 

THORPE, Joun, inst. October 30th, East Andover, N. H. 

TERBORGH, Isaac, ord. October 17th, Ada, Minn. 


WILLETT, GeorGe, San Luis Obispo. called to Whittier and 
Buena Park, Cal. 


WISE, WItt14oM C., Chelan, accepts call to Ahtanum, Wash. 
WILSON, CurnTon W., Lyons, Ia., called to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
LUTHERAN. 


BANNISTER, CARLTON, inst. October 28th, Ramsey’s, N. J. 

CHRISSMAN, F. H., Blairsville, called to Brookville, Penn. 

CRESSMAN, Mark S., Lionville, called to Lewiston, Penn. 

EYLER, C. A., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 

KIRCHAAUN, CHRISTIAN, Baltimore, Md., died October 16th, 
aged 63. 

MARKLEY. A. B., South Bethlehem, Penn., accepts call to 
Jamestown, - 

MOREHEAD, J. A., Burk’s “Garden, accepts call to Rich- 
mond, Va. 

NELSON, J. J., Fort Wayne, Ind., resigns. 

ROOF, J. A., Jewitt, O., died November &th, aged 95. 

SMITH, Peter S., Portage Co., O., died October 24th, aged 69. 

STECK, AUGUSTIN, inst. November 4th, Gettysburg, Penn. 

SCHEINER, O. S., Lickdale, Penn., resigns. 

SCHUETTE, C. L., Columbus, O., resigns. 

THOMAS, A. Z., New Springfield, O., resigns. 

TREFZ, J. G., Beloit, Kan., called to Sterling, Il. 

WEAVES, A. H., Liberty, Penn., accepts call to Argusville, 
N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BONSALL, Geo. H., Keyport, inst. recently, Newark, N. J. 
CALHOUN, J. P., Slate Lick, Penn., agents call to Newton, 
Kan 


DOYLE, S. H., Washington, D. C., called to the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill, Penn. 

KIPP, Peter E., Cleveland, O., accepts call to San Diego, Cal. 

LAMONT, Huau, inst. October 9th, Vancouver, Wash. 

LA POINTE, PIERRE, inst. recently, Yankton Agency, S. D. 

MILLER, Geo. D., Southold, L. I., accepts call to Warsaw, N.Y. 

RENVILLE, DAnrI&t, Crow Creek, S. D., resigns. 

SEYBOLD, J. W., ord. and inst. October 2st, Lenox, Ia. 

STEWART, O. V., Steubenville,O., died November 10th, aged 41. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARKER, J. W., Franklin, accepts call to Reidsville, N. C. 

BENNET, R. EpwaArp, Lee, Mass., called to Narragansett 
Pier, R 

COUPER, FREDERICK C., Philipsburg, called to Mt. Carmel, 
Penn. 


DUFF, E. M., Ann Arbor, accepts call to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MURRAY, G. Mosevey, Rapidan, Va., called to Lee, Mass. 

PEABODY, C. D., Rockland, IIl., accepts call to Mobile, Ala. 

RUSSELL, TownsEND, Bradford, Penn., accepts call to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

SKENE, Joun D., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Danbury 
Conn. 

SMITH, Wemyss, Lincoln, IIl., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

STONE, James S., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Chicago, Ill. 

THOMAS, L. B., Philadelphia, accepts call to Antrim, Penn. 

WASSON, James B., Millburn, N. J., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROBERTS, Epwakp F., South. Pres., Washington, D. C., died 
November 

SCHENCK, Isaac, V. W., Ref. Dutch, Inst., October th, New- 

~N.J. 

SCHWAYZE, E.. Moravian, inst., October 28th, Egg Harbor 
City, N. J. 

SMITH, J. Spenser, South. Pres., Franklin, accepts call to chs. 
of Powhatan Co., Va. 

TANEY., Davip,. South. Pres., Macon, Ga., died, October 9th, 
aged 80. 


TOWSLEY, I., Univ., Middleport, accepts call to Rutland, Vt. 
Wageron. T. A., Southern Pres., inst, October 21st, Abington, 
a, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us ae an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests 0) our readers wil! guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





THE BEST RECENT BOOKS. 


By “recent” in all the following notices we mean 
books published within a period which may be loosely 
described as the twelve months past. 

The number of good books issued during that period, 
unchecked by the trade depression, has been greater than 
ever. In the failure of other employment people seem to 
have taken to new books. 

Their number is confusing. A stranger in a great 
library is lost in a wilderness. It is only a few books in 
the annual trade list that the ordinary reader has any 
use for; but be does want these, and to find them needs 
very much the intelligent direction of some well-sifted 
and classified catalog. 


We propose to offer this aid to our readers in this 
number as far as we can. We do not profess to give ex- 
haustive lists, even of the best recent publications. We 
may have omitted some that should be named first. We 
may have rated some too high and some toolow. We 
may have named too many books for some readers and 
too few for others, and we mav have failed to suit any 
one exactly. If any one is aggrieved at the non- 
appearance of his favorite volume, let him be comforted, 
first, by the reflection that he is blest among men in hav- 
ing found a favorite volume among recent books, and 
next by our reminder that the briefer our list the better 
it should be. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. ~ 

All things considered, the work to hold the first place in 
this list is The World’s Parliament of Religions. (The 
Parliament Pub. Co., Chicago.) Edited by the Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D.D., in two volumes, octavo. a competent record 
of one of the boldest steps ever taken in the religious his- 
tory of the world ; fall enough. not too full, containing the 
Parliamentary papers, 138 heliotype portraits of distin- 
guished attendants, and thoroughly well done summaries 
and surveys of proceedings. 

The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, by 
Prof, Williston Walker, of Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Scribner), has not been praised too highly. It is a noble 
attempt to write the inner historv of Congregationalism as 
represented by its creeds and platforms and as connected 
with the social and political environment of the churches. 
Critical avd penetrating, attractive in style,and possess- 
ing genuine historic interest and value. 

A good book on the recent developments of Anglican 
Church history is The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century. (Lovgmans.) By John H. Overton, Canon of Lin- 
coln. The successive numbers of “The Church History 
Series,” as they appear are covering the ground of Amer- 
ican Denominational History. (Chris. Lit. Co.) 

Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, has 
to his credit The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, a 
bold,uncommon example of simple, straightforward, manly 
and suggestive nineteenth century thinking: and Religion 
in History and in Modern Life (Randolph), an incisive piece 
of learning and radicalism emploved as a foil to the kind 
of obloquy with which Christianity is sometimes assailed. 
Dr. Fairbairn ventures occasidnally into criticisms on his 
own account, as in the remark, ‘‘ What is called religious 
education is often only a preparation for skepticism ”’ 

Dean Ramsay’s The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.D.170 (Putnam) was published a little earlier, but is 
toc strong and original to be omitted. It applies a closer 
examination to the records, the history and the remains 
than had been made before and with highly satisfactory 
results, particularly ia the use of Roman indifference to 
the Gospel, previous to Nero, and its reflection in the Epis- 
tles asa confirmationgf their early date. 

The Religious Forces of the United States (Chris- 
tian Lit. Co.), hy Dr. H. K. Carroll, in charge of the 
Division on the Churches, in the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, contains a summary review based on the Census 
of 1890 of the condition and character of American 
Christianity. Nothing of its class has been published to 
compare with this in the breadth and trustworthiness of 
its inductive basis. 

The publication of The Standard Prayer-Book of 1892 
of the Eviscopal Church falls in this period. 

The Pars Witima, which completes Tischendorf’s New 
Testament, should stand high in this list; a great work 
brought to its completion after Tischendorf’s death and 
after the death of his associate at Harvard, Ezra Abbot, by 
Casner René Gregory, and published in three volumes at 
Leipsic, by J. C. Hinrichs. 

A notable work from Gérmany is the translation of The 
Truth of the Christian Religton (Scribner), by Julius 
Kaftan, Dormer’s successor in the University of Berlin, 
and the most prominent representative of the Ritschl the- 
ology. It is an attempt to plant Christian faith on a 
ground of practical feeling and experience, independent of 
metaphysics and, in a sense, of philosophy. 

Far from evangelical, and with very little ability to 
weigh evidence, but with marvelous insight into the inner 
truth of Christianity and Christian history, and with 
thoughts too rich to be lost, comes Pfleiderer’s Philosophy 
and Development of Religion (Putnam). the Gifford 
Lectures for 1894 before the University of Edinburgh. In 
the same connec*ion should be named the temperate but 
telling protest of the Edinburgh professors to Pfleiderer’s 
attack on the supernatural basis of faith. It is entitled 





The Supernatural in Christianity, with Special Reference © 


to Statements in the Recent Gifford Lectures. By Princi- 
pal Rainy and Professors Orr, Dods and Charteris. (Scrib- 
ner.) The year hasalso seen another notable attack onthe 
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historic basis of faith in The Natural History of the Chris- 
tian Religion: Being a Study of the Doctrine of Jesus as 
Developed from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. 
(Macmillan.) By William Mackintosh, D.D. The latest 
attempt to save Christianity by eliminating its supernat- 
ural elements. 

Foremost among general systematic recent works on 
Theology we name, Elements of Theology, Natural and 
Revealed (E. J. Goodrich, Oberlin), by James H. Fairchild, 
of Oberlin, a work of great good sense; Systematic Theol- 
ogy, by John Miley, of Drew Theological Seminary (Hunt 
& Eaton); and a still more recent work, Volume III, Sup- 
plementary to Dr. Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology (Scrib- 
ner). Its purpose is to furnish new support to the doc- 
trine that the destiny of man was decided wholly in Adam, 
by citation from ancient, medieval and modern works not 
generally accessible. 

In this connection should be named Sovereignty of God 
(Baptist Book Concern), by Dr. Northrup, Professor in 
Chicago University : and the Bampton Lecture for 1891, a 
striking exposition by the Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of 
Pusey House, Oxford, of The Incarnation of the Son of 
God. (Scribner.) 

Godet’s excellent Introduction to the New Testament, 
has now reached the Epistles of St. Paul, and has 
been translated into English by William Affleck, B.D. 
(Scribner.) Fresh from the press (Scribner) is The 
Johannnine Theology, by Prof. George B. Stevens (Yale 
Theological Seminary), a supplementary and companion 
volume to ‘The Pauline Theology,” by the same author, 
done on the same method. The only critical, systematic 
exposition of John’s theology worth mention in English, 
or in recent German theological literature. Weiss is hardly 
an exception. Recognizing the differences between the 
types of the Johannine and the Pauline theology and the 
far greater effect of the latter on the dogmatic develop- 
ment of the Church, Professor Stevens is able in his ad- 
mirable analysis and comparison to reduce this differenée 
to one of type or form rather than of substantial contradic- 
tion. The work is masterly and stands alone. 

As striking works more special and critical in their char- 
acter we name The Documents of the Hexateuch Trans- 
lated and Arranged in Chronologtcal Order, with Intro- 
duction and Notes (Putnam), by W. E. Addis, Balliol, 
Oxford; Akhmin Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of 
St. Peter, a scholarly edition by Dr. H. B Swete, with In- 
trodnction and Notes; The Apology and Acts of Apollo- 
nius and Other Monuments of Early Christianity, edited, 
with Introductions and Notes, by F. C. Conybeare (Mac- 
millan), late Fellow of University College, Oxford, is a vol- 
ume of excellent gleanings and finds collected in a‘schol- 
ar’s vigorous exploration of out of-the-way libraries and 
and sources: The Phocalia of Origen (Macmillan), a 
charming work and not hard to read for one who knows 
his Greek Testament, by J. A. Robinson, Professor, Cam- 
bridge (Eng.); The Diatesseron of Tatian (Scribner), 
istranslated from the Arabic veron by the Rev. J. Hamlyn 
Hill; The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Mon- 
uments, by Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford (FE. & J. B. Young), 
and Studia Sinaitica, Nos 1, II, 111(C. J. Clay, London), 
an Arabic Version of the Epistles to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, and a part of the Ephesians, from a 
ninth-century manuscript, beautifully reproduced and 
edited by one of the two sisters whose names are known 
through the world by their discovery on Mt. Sinai of the 
Curetonian Syriac Gospels. We note here, also, several 
fascicles of anew Lexicon Syriacum, by Dr. Karl Brock- 
elmann (Scribner), which promises to meet a long-felt 


want. Nor should we omit in this connection A Literary. 


History of Christianity, including the Fathers and the 
Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period, for the 
Use of General Readers and Students, by Charles Thomas 
Cruttwell, Rural Dean. The original characteristic fea- 
ture of this work is that in approaching the history on the 
literary side it gets an opportunity for a new and effective 
unfolding of the solid basis on which primitive Christianity 
rests. In addition to what is said above of the Curetonian 
Syriac gospels we notice the new version which is just 
coming from the press, the critical value of which cannot 
be rated too high. No more important discovery has been 
made in New Testament text criticism for many years than 
that of the Curetonian version of The Four Gospels in 
Syriac, by Mrs. Lewis, at Mount Sinai, just published 
under the editorship of Messrs. Hensly, Rendel Harris 
and Burkitt. This affords an independent testimony to the 
text of the Gospels as it existed about 150 A.D.,and its read- 
ings are of very great interest toscholars. (Cambridge 
University Press, Macmillan, New York.) 

Books of first-rate merit, but more general in character, 
are Professor Drummond’s Lowell Lectures on the Ascent 
of Man(James Pott & Co., New York), and Studies in 
Oriental Social Life (John D. Wattles & Co., Philadel- 
phia), by Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull. Dr, Washington 
Gladden’s The Church and the Kingdom (F. H. Revell Co.) 
is the healthiest book recently published on the practical 
relations of Christianity to social and industrial life, and 
The Christian Society (Revell Co.), by Prof. Geo. D. Her- 
ron, Iowa College, is the worst. 

On the somewhat indefinite field that lies between 
Church history and Christian biography, including them 
both, the most striking works we have to name are the 
Life of Dr. Pusey (Longmans), by Henry Parry Liddon 
Canon of St. Pauls, to be complete in 4 vols., 8vo, of 
which the third has recently been published, and The Life 
and Letters of Dean Stanley, by Rowland E. Prothero 
(Scribner). Two works of great value and interest. con- 
trasted and supplementary in their relation to each other. 

As the year is closing, we have a large work in five vol- 
umes, 8vo, by Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity (Crowell & Co.) History of the Christian Church. 
The characteristic of this new history is that three of the 
five volumes are devoted to the modern Church. Special 
attention is given to the Reformation and the controver- 

sies with Rome. It may be said to be. substantially the 
history of modern Christianity from the Reformation, and 
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in connection with the progress and movements of earlier 
history. Rather more than a year earlier, Bishop John 
Hurst published his Short History of the Christian 
Church (Harper), the ideal of a brief, popular reading 
History of the Church, free from intolerance and prejudice 
and aglow with evangelical enthusiasm and optimistic 
good feeling and hopefulness. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Our list in this department will be a limited one, not 
because works in it are rare or the production small, but 
because those suited to such a catalog as we propose are 
not numerous. 

No work of the class published within the twelve months 
will be more generally useful than the History of the Phi- 
losophy of History. (Scribner.) By Robert Flint, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, author of ‘‘Theism.”’ This first 
volume is to be followed by another, and the whole will be 
the reconstruction of a history which, for twelve years, has 
been out of print. It is hroad, free, philosophical, and 
done on the basis of the best Christian theism—a large, 
appreciative and useful work. 

Two other excellent histories of philosophy are Profess- 
or Tufft’s translation of A History of Philosophy, by 
Dr. W. Windelband, University of Strassburg (Macmil- 
lan), and History of Philosophy from Nicholas of Cusa 
to the Present Time, by Richard Falckenberg, Professor 
in the University of Erlangen, (Henry Holt) translated 
by Professor Armstrong, Wesleyan University. A good 
book for the beginner ; while Windelband’s is more enjoy- 
able for the scholar, elegant in style and exposition. 

A very important addition to psychology has been made 
by the translation of Prof. Wilhelm Wun‘1t’s Lectures in 
Human and Animal Psychology. Translated from the 
second German edition, by J, E. Creighton and E. B. Titch- 
ener. (Macmillan.) 

Pain, Pleasure and Aisthetics: An Essay Concerning 
the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure with Special Refer- 
ence to 4@sthetics is the most recent important work from 
Henry Rutgers Marshall, Professor at Oxford. Ingenious, 
original and suggestive. (Macmillan.) 

Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory. By George 
T. Ladd, Professor at Yale. The latest work of this well- 
known and highly respected writer on psychological and 
physiological subjects. (Scribuer.) 

A History of sthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 
(Oxon.). (Macmillan) This work rests on and develops 
a theory of beauty as ‘‘ that which has characteristic or 
individual expressiveness for sense. perception or imagina- 
tion, subject to the conditions of general or abstract ex- 
pressiveness in the same medium.” It introdnces a modi 
fication of the Greek notion of beauty as harmonious 
unity in variety, sets aside the old conception of the rela- 
tion of beauty to pleasure, and, under the general head of 
the expressive and characteristic, recognizes both the ugly 
and the sublime as lying within the general frontier of 
beauty. 

James Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy in 
Some of Thetr Historical Relations (Macmillan) is a valu. 
able one to consult, tho it may not be the best for continu- 
ous reading. 

Elementary Meteorology (Ginn & Co.), by William Mor- 
ris Davis, Professor of Physical Geography at Harvard, is 
an intelligent general treatise from a competent author, 
which is adequate to the requirements of ordinary read- 
ers. 

Some Salient Points in the Science of the Earth (Har- 
per) is Sir William Dawson’s latest work as embodying 
the ripest view of this distinguished Christian man of 
science. 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, 
by William Henry Hudson, Associate Professor in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University (Appleton), is a very 
satisfactory popular exposition for beginners. 

The same remark may be made of Matter, Ether and Mo- 
tion: The Factors and Relations of Physical Science, by 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 


HISTORY. 

No volume more worthy of its theme has come from the 
press in this twelve months than Justin Winsor’s Cartier 
to Frontenac. Geographical Discovery in the Interior 
of North America in its Historical Relations, 1534- 
1700, with Full Cartographical Illustrations from Con- 
temporary Sources. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A book 
of the highest value and fhterest. Another which 
promises as much when completed, is introduced to us 
with an opening number as we are preparing these 
notes, The Story of the Civil War. A Concise Ac- 
count of the War in the United States of America be- 
tween 1861 and 1865. By John Codman Ropes, author of 
“The Army under Pope,” and of the best critical account 
ever given of “ The Campaign of Waterloo.” The volume 
before us is but “ Part I. To the Opening Campaigns of 
1862,” and the completed work expands behind it in an un- 
known vista of volumes yet tocome. The work is done on 
a plan which promises well—not on the ordinary assump- 
tion that the North and South “ quarreled about the same 
things,” but with the view of stating the different political 
positions of the two sections, what each was fighting 
for, and, next, to give a general view of the whole war, the 
object and significance of each campaign, and the rela- 
tion of one to the others. So much attention has been 
called to Victor Duruy’s History of Modern Times, From 
the Fall of Constantinople to the French Revolution 
(Henry Holt), that we need only add the title to our list. 
The same may be said of A History of Germany in the 
Middle Ages. (Bell & Son.) By Ernest F. Henderson. 

In English history two striking books have appeared 
during this period, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century 
(Macmillan), by Mrs. J. R. Green, wife of the historian ; 
a wholly independent work, which more than justifies the 
confidence of her lamented husband in her ability to do 

such work, and Social England: A Record of the Pra 
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ress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, In- 
dustry. Commerce, Science, Litcrature and Manners (Put- 


maw), by various writers. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., 


Sometime Feliow of St. John’s, Oxford. A first-rate work 
introduced bere on the appearance of the second edition in 
England. Two volumes, 12mo. 

The French history of the year past has run largely 
tothe illustration of Nipoleonic times, as in Napoleon 
Intime, by Arthur Levy. which is not yet translated ; 
Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napoleon First, trom 
1802 to 1815. By Baron Claude-Frangois de Méneval (Ap- 
pleton), very apologetic in tone, and with valuable notices 
of Marie Louise. In twovolumes. Most important of all 
is the Memcirsof Chancellor Pasquier. Edited by the Duc 
D’Andiffret-Pasquier, and translated by Charles E. 
Roche. Four volumes, 12mo. (Scribner.) A work of 
great good judgmeut, full of details, and which treats Na- 
poleon with that kiud of justice which without being un- 
appreciative and without being disloyal to France, tells 
fatally on the Napoleonic legend. 

A very recent publication on the most critical period of 
modern history is The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 
1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A., University Extension Lec- 
turer in Modern History. This volume is publisbed in the 
«“Cambridge History Series,” under the editorial direction 
of G. W. Prothero. (Macmillan.) 

American history in the year has been largely in the line 
of Churen bistory. We note, however, the Journal of Colo- 
nel George Washington, Commanding a Detachment of 
Virginia Troops, sent by Robert Dinwiddie, Lieut. Gov. 
of Virginia, Across the Alleghany Mountrins in 1754. 
(Joel Munseli’s Sons, Albany), edited with Notesand Ap- 
pendix by J. M. Toner, M.D; a new translation which cor- 


rects the garbled portions and restores the omissions of ° 


this important document. We mention A History of the 
United States Navy from 1775 to 1893, by Edgar Stanton 
Maclay, A M., revised as to technical terms and subj cts, 
by Lieut. Roy C. Snith, U.S N. (Appleton.) Two vols. 8vo. 
Massachusetts: Its Historians: and Its Lessons. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co} By Charles Francis Adams. A work of 
great ability and critical erudition, but stained with theo- 
logical prejudice and taking a cold, critical relation to 
colonial New England. History of the Expedition under 
the Command of Lewis and Clark to the Sources of the 
Missouri kiver, thence Across the Rocky Mountains and 
down the Columbia River to the Pacific Ocean. Performed 
During the Years 1804-5 and 6. Edited by Elliott Coues, 
in4volumes. (Francis P. Harper, New York.) A Study 
in Native American Folklore and History. By Dr. Daniel 
G, Brinton. (McKay, Philadelphia.) Packed from end to 
end with curious knowledge of the occult rites of the ab- 
orizines of Mexico and Central America, traces of which 
Dr. Brintoa is able to find in the more recent history of 
these people. 

We pote a striking revival of interest in the modern 
Jews to which we trace several striking works, suchas the 
History of the Jews, by Professor Graetz, translated by 
Bella Liwy, of London (Jewish Pub. Society); Christo- 
pher Columbus and the Participation of the Jews in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries, by Dr. M. Kayser- 
ling (Longmans), translated by Charles Gross, Asst.- 
Professor, Harvard; The Settlement of the Jews in North 
Amerwa, by Charles P. Daly, LL D., President of the 
American Geographical Society and late Chief-Justice of 
New York (Philip Cowen, New York), and The Jews of 
Angevin, England, by Joseph Jacobs. (Puatnam.) 

More clusely related to our own history and of 
surpassing interest on its own account is Chris- 
topher Columbus. His Own Book of Privileges, 
1502. (B. F. Stevens, London.) A Photographic 
Facsimile of the manuscript in the Archives of the 
Foreign Office in Paris, now for the first time published 
with Expanded Text, Translation into English, and an 
Historical Lutroduction, the two former by George F. Bar- 
wick, of the British Museum, the latter by Henry Harrisse, 
the whole compiled and edited, with preface, by Benjamin 
Franklin Stevens, London. Limited edition, foolscap folio, 
handmade paper, bound in half pigskin with beechwood 
sides and clasps. (330 00.) 

A small volume of much interest, fresh and inspiring, is 
Brave Little Holland,and What She Taught Us. By Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Readers interested in archeological spcculation can find 
it in a popular ang not difficult or abstruse form, in Primi- 
tive Civilizations; or, Outlines of the History of Owner- 
shipin Archaic Communitics. By E. J. Simcox. (Mac- 
millan.) 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


The leading work in this department, if its close relations 
to theological or religious topics allow it to be named in 
this section at all, is Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd 
(Macmillan), a work of great originality and far-reaching 
suggestion, written ina style which makes the labor of read- 
ing delightful. Toe autnor’s fundamental thesis is that 
the social progress which is the condition of social life is 
maintained by a sacrifice of individual interests to the inter- 
est of the whole. This result has the reason and interest of 
the individual against it, but is brought about by the influ- 
ence of religion, whose function it is to furnish social law 
or social right a supernatural sanction which could not be 
found in individual reason, and by this means uphold soci- 
ety against a destructive individualism. 

The Sources of the Constitution of the United States 
(Macmillan), by C Ellis Stevens, LL.D, D.C L, traces the 
principles of our Constitution back through colonial his- 
tory to their ewliersources, Students of our constitutional 
history will find it much to their purpose. 

The Sphere of the State; or, The People as a Body- 
Politic, by Frank Sargent H ffman (Putnam), isa fresh, 
wide-awake book with a strong trend toward paternalism. 
The bad drop plump into the dangerous heresy that the 
right of ownership lies not in law nor in utility, but in 
labor, may be forgotten for the sake of its original sug-. 
gestion as to strikes and boycotts, that if capital on its 
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side is to be treated in law as organized aud responsible, 
labor on its side should be treated in the same way, it 
being intolerab'e that labor should be permitted to enjoy 
the power and benefits of organization without coming 
under any of its responsibilities. 

Other excellent books on practical or theoretic politics 
ar’ Practical Essays on American Government, by Albert 
Bushnell Hart,of Harvard (Longman), bristling with 
points and snggestions as to the municipal and political 
problems with which we are now struggling, and The 
Cosmopolis Club, by Washiugton Gladden (ine Century 
Co.), an object lesson in the art of purifying city politics. 
The question of minorities is discussed with ability and 
thoroughness, by Mattnias N. Forney, io his Political Re- 
form by the Representation of Minorities. (Publisbed 
by the Author, 47 Cedar Street.) Alfred R. Conkling bas 
made a striking contribution to the subject in his recent 
City Government in the United States. (Appleton.) A 
genuine text-book of municipal reform. The Rise of 
Modern Democracy in Old and New Englund, tho of 
French origin and translated from the French of Monsieur 
Charles Borgeaud by Mrz. Birkbeck Hill, is one of the first 
and few books of foreign orizin in which Calvinistic Inde- 
pendency in Oid Eugland or in New gets its rights, 
(Social Science series, Scribner.) To the above we add 
Ethics of Citizenship. By John Maccum, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, University College, Liverpool. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Two other useful books in the same series are Land Sys- 
tems of Australian, by William Epps, and Hoursand Wages 
in Relation to Production, by Lugo Brentano, translated 
by Mrs. William Arnold. (Both, Scribner ) 

For readers who wish to see the questions of sociology 
discussed more on the socialist side we name Sociulism: an 
Examination of its Nuture, iss Strength and its Weakness, 
with Suggestions for Social Refurm. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph D., LU.D., University of Wiscon-in. (Crowell & Co.) 

Mr. Fish tand the Alabama Claims: A Chapter in 
Diplomatic History, by J.C. Bancroft Davis (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), throws jight on an obscure chapter in Gen- 
eral Grant’s administration, the rupture of the relations 
between Charles Sumner and the President and the Secre- 
- tary of State, Hamilton Fish. 

Tn the line of economics, industrial, capitalistic or railway » 
a number of valuable books have been published duriog 
the year; none better than A History of the l'heorves uf 
Production and Distributionin English Potitical Economy 
from 1776 to 1848, by Edwin Canaan, Biliol College, Oxford 
(London, Percival & Co.), the best critical account of the 

classic, economic school and of economic thought in Eng- 

land from Adam Smith to Mill, by an acute, competent 
and unflinching economist. Heis far too radically unap- 
preciative of the classic school, however much the old the- 
ories of production and distribution may require to be 
recast. Not less useful is the Compendium of Transporta- 
tion Theories, by eminent experts, published under the 
direction of C. C. McCain, of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission (Kensington Pub. Co., Washington); a bril- 

liant series uf papers on the problem which is the core of 

the whole railway question. The Evolution of Modern 

Capitalism: a Study of Machine Production, by John A. 

Hobson, is an ingenious plea for State regulation of me- 

chanical production, in Havelock Ellis’s ** Contemporary 

Science Series.” (Scribner.) The Joint Standard: a Plain 

Exposition of Monetary Principles and of the Monetary 

Controversy, by Elijah Helm (Macmillan), is the most ra- 

tional exposition we have seen this year of the bimetallist 

theory. It comes from an Englishman who was the pupil 
and friend of Jevons, and has had the advantage of com- 
bining the systematic study of economics with a large 
commercial and financial experience. We add to this list 

a colossal work on The Industries of Russia, Manufac- 

tures and Trade ( Vols. I and If), Agriculture and Forest- 

ry (Vol. III), Mining and Metallurgy (Vol. IV), Siberia 
and the Great Siberian Railway (Vol. V). Prepared by 
order of the Russian Minister of Finance for the Columbi- 

an Exposition under the general editorial direction of D. 
I. Mendeléeff, Profe-sor in the University of St. Petersburg. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $6.00 in paper.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 

First in this department we shall have tu place the two 
vols., 8vo, Letters of Jumes Russell Lowell, edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton (Harper), incomparably the most 
interesting biographical publication of the year. Next, 
with no great interval between, we name the Letters of 
Asa Gray, an ideal memorial of an ideal man of science, by 
Mrs. Gray. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co) Herbert B. Adams’s 
The Life and Writings of Jared Spurks (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), belongs in the same group, and we should 
mention with the other, as a work somewhat more re- 
mote in itsioterest, but of great valuein its relationsto 
New England history, The Life and Times of Cotton 
Mather, D.D., F.R.S.; or, A Boston Minister of Two Cen- 
turies Ago. By the late Rev. A. P. Marvin. (Cong. S. 5S. 
and Publishing Society.) 

Nupoleon Intime, by Arthur Levy, has not yet been 
translated into English, but should be named in connec- 
tion with the Memoirs [liustrating the History ot Napo- 
leon First, from 1802 to 1815, by Baron Claude-Frangois 
de Méueval, Napoleon’s Private Secretary (Appleton), and 
the Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, four volumes (Scrib- 
ner), Among French Napoleonic memoirs these are to be 
compared ouly with General Marbot’s, both incomparable, 
one in a military view of the subject, and the other from 
the civil, political and diplomatic point of view. After them 
but with a long interval, comes the popular two vols., 8vo, 
edition of Napoleon at Home; The Daily Life uf the Emper- 
or at the Twilleries. By Frederick Masson. Trauslated by 
James E. Matthew. (Lippincott.) A beautiful edition, with 
copious and spirited illustration. The author avoids the 
political and militiry aspects of the Napoleonic history, 
and devo’es himself to the unveiling of the Emperor's pri- 
vate and personal life. : 

The Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott were also pub- 
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lished in this period (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) as the sequel 
and supplement to * The Journals.” 

Of first-rate American biographies, some of them with 
@ semi-historic character, the list is long. We note 
among the best William Jay and the Constitutional 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery. By Bayard Tuck- 
erman. (Dodd & Mead.) This is valuable not so much for 
its biographic details as for its hearing on the rise of the 
constitutional opposition to slavery which at length de- 
veloped into the free-soil agitation. Sam Houston andthe 
War of Independence in Texas, by Alfred M. Williams, 
deserves mention, high among books of American tone and 
flavor. (Houghton, Miffin & Co.) An exceedingly inter- 
esting introduction to the interior of a Coloni«l family in 
New England is Thomus Hazurd, Son of Robt., Called 
College Tom. By his Grandson’s Granddaugbter, Caroline 
Hazard. (Houghton, Miffimm & Co.) Josiah Gilbert Hol- 
lund, By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. (Scribner.) A more 
truly American beart never beat than Dr. Holland’s. Mrs. 
Piunkett’s Life is one of the books we should want to read 
first in the list. Tho autobiographic and by an author 
stillliviog, few memoirs have been more stimulating than 
My Life and Times, by Cyrus Hamlin, the founder of 
Robert College in Turkey. (Cong. S.S. and Padlishing 
Society.) “Edward Livingston Youmans, Interpreter of 
Science for the Peopie. By John Fiske.. (Appletor.) A 
delightful personal biography enlarged iu scope by tracing 
Mr. Youmans’s wide and persistent interest inthe Popular 
Science movement. 

W. J. Linton's Life of John Greenleaf -Whittier has 
some very attractive features which make it a delightful 
book to read. The standard and authorized Life is that 
which has just come from the press, Life and Letters of 
John Greentecaf Whittier. By Samuel T. Pickard. Two 
vols, 16 mo. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Ten years before 
his death Whittier authoriz-d the preparation of this 
work and assisted Mr. Pickard with general suggestions 
as to how he wished it should be done. 

Ooce of the very best clerical menoirs publisbed during 
the twelve months past is Memoirs of Isaac Errett. By J. 
S Lamar. Dr. Errett was one of the most interesting and 
influential personages in the modern American pulpit, fore- 
most among the Curistian Disciples. Takenall in all, child 
and man, his life makes one of the most interesting, un- 
sophisticated biographies we have read for many a month. 
An interesting memorial has also been published of Noah 
Porter, late President of Yale, by his friends. (Scribner.) 
Lucy Larcom, Life, Letters and Diary, by D. D. Addison, is 
the authorized Life. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The pathetic 
story of Maximilian and Carlotta bas been told graceful- 
ly by John M. Taylor. (Putnam.) In recent military biogra- 
phv we have several striking volumes: Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop and General, by his son William M. Polk, M.D., 

LL.D. (Longmns, Green & Co); General Thomas, by 

Henry Coppée: General Johnston, by Robert M. Hugkes, 

and General Lee, by Fitzhugh Lee, his nephew, Cavalry 

Commander; all three in the Great Commander Series. 

(Appleton ) 

An extremely interesting diary has been added to the 
Waterloo literature in The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in 
the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns, 1809-1815. By 
the late Lient.-Col. Tompkins. (Macmillan.) 

In a different class of subjects, but of the highest merit, 
we name The Life of Marie Antoinetie. By Maxime de 
la Rocheterie. Translated by Cora Hamilton Bell. (Dodd 
& Mead.) A superb book. 

Among the memorials of the American stage we name 
Lifeand Art of Edwin Booth, an earnest and glowing 
tribute by William Winter, who has rounded up and com- 
pleted his work in this volume by connectiaog with it a 
second on the Lifeand Art of Joseph Jefferson. (Mac- 
millan.) 

For the life of a noble and useful Christian philanthropist 
andscholar we name The Life of Charles Loring Brace, 
Chiefly told in His Own Letters. By his daughter. (Scrib- 
ner.) Published last rveek. 

For two charming volumes of literary and Joubert-like 
correspondence, with epistolary glimpses of a rare man’s 
soul and of his connection with human interests, we refer 
our readers to Letters of wird Fitzgerald. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. (Macmillan.) 

In general religious biography one will have to go far 
before he alights on a more delightful example than the 
Life of St. Francis, of Assisi. By Paul Sabatier. Trans- 
lated by Louise Seymour Houghton. (Scribner.) 

A fine example of art-biography was published by Lee & 
Shepard in The Life of Christian Daniel Rauch, written 
and compiled by Ednah D. Cheney, who frankly avows her 
dependence on Dr. Exgers’s “ Life of Rauch,”’ in five vol- 
umes, but who has introduced a large amount of first-rate 
originality into the work on her own account, 

To these we add Fra Paolo Sarpi, The Greatest of the 
Venetians. By the Rev. Alexander Robertson. (‘Whitta- 
ker.) A book of absorbing and even romantic interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

My Arctic Journal. A Year among Ice Fields and Es- 
kimus. By Josephine Diebitsch Peary. (The Contempo- 
rary Publishing Co.) The journal of a heroic wife, the 
only white woman who has yet visited, much less passed 
the winter, above 77° north. We name also a new edition, 
two volumes in one, of Greely’s Three Years of Arctic 
Service. (Scribner.) 

A descriptive work of the highest value and interest on 
Russia bas appeared this year, The Empire of the Tsars 
and Russians. By Leroy-Beaulieu. Two vois., 8vo. Trans- 
lated by Zénaide A. Ragozin (Putaam), a larger, more 
exhaustive, and more recent work than Wallace’s. 

Diary of a@ Journey Across libet, by Capt. Hamilton 
Bower, will be welcomed from an unknown field, which 
few have traversed and yet fewer described. Captain 
Bower’s book may be read in connection with Mrs. Isabella 
Bird Bishop's Among the Tibetans, just republished in 
this city by the Revell Company. 

Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa By 
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” James Johnston, M.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) A book of 


great interest, but which does not always distinguish be- 
tween first and second hand information. Adventures in 
Mashonaland. By Two Hospital Nurses, Rose Blenner- 
hassett and Lucy Sleeman. (Macmillan.) One of the 
brightest, happiest, pluckiest and best books of its kind. 

Readers interested in‘maritime bistory will find much to 
aid and please them in Ancient Ships, an original work by 
Cecil Torr, which may be relied on for all that is known, or 
at present knowable on dimensions, tonnage, materials, 
structure, rigging, etc., with sources and authorities ex- 
hibited with the most delightful precision. (Macmillan.) 

The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving. By Willis 
©. Chapin. A superb book in all ways. (Harper.) 

Customs and Fashions in Old and New England. By 
Alice Morse Earle. A delightful tribute to the last cen- 
tury which will do its work if in thisit keep alive some- 
thing of the simplicity and dignity of Puritan times. 
(Scribner.) 

Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur Smith, Twenty-two 
years a Missionary of the American Board in China. The 
second edition, recently published (Revell Co.), contains 
about twice as much matter as the first. The book cannot 
be praised too highly. Some competent authorities pro- 
nounce it the best work on China, without reserve or ex- 
ception. It has no rival as an exhibition of what China 
and the Chinese are to-day. 

Julia Kavaaoagh’s Woman in France During the 18th 
Century, a new edition (Patnaim) of an old book which 
attracted great attention when published in 1850, brilliant 
and fascinating, with a certain charm which has been 
traced to the author’s Irish descent. To this day no one 
has so unwound the webs of female influence in the French 
history, social life and manners, and even of the language 
during the last century as Miss Kavanagh. 

The Englishman at Home. His Responsibilities and 
Privileges. By Edward Porritt. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
A kind of English Bryce on a lowerscale, or an American’s 
introduction to the inner, social, religious, institutional 
and political life of England. 

All readers with the love of adventure in them, especially 
of that kind which comes salted with the taste of a past age, 
will be pleased with The Buccaneers of America. By John 
Esquemeling. Now Faithfully Rendered into English. 
(Scribner.) 

We probably have no popular writer on natural history 
who adds so much of the delight of literary form to his 
exposition of scientific subjects as Charles Conrad Abbott. 
In his delightful Travels in a Tree Top (Lippincott), the 
rich stores of a natural history observer are employed as 
the material to illustrate the author’s literary imagina- 
tion. A yet more recent volume by Dr. Abbott, The Birds 
About Us, is more scientific in form, with no loss of lit- 
erary finish. It is illustrated»with engravings of seventy- 
three bird species drawn accurately and lacking nothing 
but the expensive addition of color. 

An attractive feature of The Birds’ Calendar, by H. E. 
Parkhurst (Scribner), is that the book is the journal of 
one year’s observation in Central Park. The birds are ar- 
ranged in the order of the months most convenient for see- 
ingeach species. The season recommended to the student 
to begin in is winter. 

To these we add three works just from the press. Prob- 
lems of the Far Hast. By the Hon. George N. Curzon, 
M. P. (Longmans.) This is an extended work on Japan, 
Korea and China, prepared with great personal attention 
to the subject , and a large command of the materials. 
Czar and Sultan: The Adventures a British Lad in 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-’78. By Archibald Forbes. 
(Seribner.) This book from the great war correspondent, 
is a graphic compilation of matter furnished to his hand 
by such observers as Captain Green, of our army, and 
worked into shape by Mr. Forbes’s skillful pen. The third 
to be named among the newest books of theclosing year 
and the sweetest and most delightfui of the whole year is 
Threescore and Ten Years, 1820 to 1890. Recollections. 
By W. J. Linton. (Scribner.) 


EDUCATION AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

For a fuller summary of recent educational publications 
we refer our readers to THE INDEPENDENT of August 3a. 

The most important educational publication to be noted 
here is,of course, The Report of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary Education in the United States. Next to this is 
the Proceedings of the International Congress of Education 
of the Columbian Exposition. Ia connection with these we 
name The Philosophy of Teaching, by Aznold Tompkins 
(Ginn), a very clear-headed book; Outlines of Pedagogics, 
by Professor Rein, of Jena, translated (Bardeen, Syra- 
euse); The Science of Education, by J. F. Herbart, trans- 
lated (Heath); The Public School System in the United 
States, by Dr. J. M. Rice (Century Co.); The Principles 
and Practice of Teaching and Class Manayement, by Jo- 
seph Langdon (Macmillan), and The History of the English 
Language, by Prof.T. R. Lounsbury, of Yule, revised, 
enlarged, a handbook of the first class. 

One of the best educational publications of the year is the 
legacy of the late, lamevted Dr. William F. Poole, head of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, The University Library 
and the University Curriculum (Revell Co.), an ideal expo- 
sition of the relation of the university to the library, and 
of the methods of progress in the one by aid of the other. 

Everybody who is interested in books will be pleased to 
find in this list George Haven Patnam’s Authors and their 
Publicin Ancient Times. A Sketch of Literary Conditions 
and of the Relations with the Public of Literary Produ- 
cers from the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing. 
(Putnam.) A fresh and original book which is to be fol- 
lowed by another, tracing the subject into the modern era 
of the printing press. 

Fresh from the press in the ‘‘ International Education 


Series’ (Appleton) comes to us The Education of the- 


Greck People and its Influence on Civilization. By 
Thomas Davidson. A strong book. It traces the develop- 
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ment of Greek civilization through the household, village, 
city, to its resolution into imperial Rome. He compares 
the Greek ideals with those which lay back of the com- 
ing Christian civilization to which it brought many of its 
clernents. To him the dominating principle in Christianity 
is the sense of the supernatural and divine as personal God. 

An aid of the first valueinstudying American geography 
is the maps made and published by the Government 
What they are and what their use is may be seen by con- 
sulting the Report on Government Maps for Use in Schools, 
prepared by a committee of the Conference on Geography, 
in connection with the ‘Committee of Ten.” (Holt.) 

As bearing on the important question of post-graduate 
education for women, a most important and serious phase 
of the subject, we are glad to have so good a little book to 
nameas The College Woman, by President Thwing, of 
Western Reserve. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

In the gymnastic department of education we name The 
Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics. By 
Baron Nils Posse. A manual of the Swedish system modi- 
fied to American requirements. (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. By the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat. A magnificent edition complete in five 
volumes, 8vo. 

We name alsoin this connection Vols. I and If of Eng- 
lish Prose Selections, with Critical Introductions by Vari- 
ous Writers, and General Introductions to Each Period. 
Edited by Henry Craik. (Macmillan.) A work of great 
value for student and school use. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY. 

A few general works in this class claim notice, such as 
The Disease of Inebriety, by T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, a 
first-rate manual of winnowed facts and conclusions, com- 
piled*by a recognized authority on this subject. Another 
sound and scientific book on the same perplexed subject is 
Drunkenness, by George R. Wilson, of the Royal Asylum, 
Morningside, Edinburgh. This author speaks for the 
therapeutic value of legal restriction. Towns about to try 
some experiment of general license hud better invest 
some money and time first ia this book. We can give no 
better advice to any one and every one than to get it and 
read it. Tait & Sons have just brought out an American 
edition of Inebriety, or Narcomania; Its Etiology, Pa - 
thology, Treatment and Jurisprudence. (650 pp.) By 
Dr. Norman Kerr, a fitst-rate English authority. 
Sewage Disposal in the United States. By George 
W. Rafterand M, N. Baker. (Van Nostrand.) Few more 
useful or valuable books are published than this. The 
Blind as Seenthrough Blind Eyes. By Maurice De La Si- 
zeranne. Translated from the French by F., P. Lewis. 
(Putnam.) A book which adds to the sum of human 
knowledge. Count D’Haussonvillesays of it: ‘“‘ This isnot 
only a good book, it is a good deed.” 

Outlines of Practical Hygiene, Adapted to Americans. 
By Gilman Currier. (E. B. Treat & Co., New York.) A 
practical, popular handbook, which leaves few of the im- 
portant questions of hygiene and sanitation unanswered. 

The Senile Heart; Its Symptoms, Sequelw, and Treat- 
ment. By George William Balfour, M.D. LL.D., ete. 
(Macmillan.) A book of the highest medical value and 
authority, intelligible to the general reader. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


What should be the most important and elegant work to 
be named under this head has just made its appearance 
and is the History of Art in Primitive Greece. Mycenian 
Art. From the French of Georges Perrot, Professor in the 
Faculty of Letters, member of the Institute, Paris, and 
Charles Chipiez. (Armstrong & Son.) These twovolumes 
follow the five of preliminary works, which have been for 
some years befure the public. They are somewhat abridged, 
and neither the text nor illustrations exactly reproduc, 
the French edition. The work is superb in typology and 
contains 544 illustrative engravings in the text and twenty 
colored plates. 

The Christ Childin Art. A Study in Interpretation. 
By Henry Van Dyke. (Harper.) A book of very unusual 
attractions and suggestiveness. 

Quite fresh from the press, The Life of Christ as Repre- 
sented in Art. By Frederic W. Farrar, D D., F.R.S. Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster; an admirable exposi- 
tion of a great subject, through its entire development, 
conducted with great good judgment and learning, and 
aided with numerous illustrations. (Macmillan ) 

Art and Handicraftin the Woman’s Building of the 
Columbian Exposition. By Maud Elliott. (Goupil & Co.) 
The record by pen 2nd pencil of the rare and and beautiful 
objects in the Woman’s Building, thoroughly compiled 
ang well arranged. 

there ever was in this world an ideal creation, it is 
Celia Thaxter’s An Island Garden. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Uo) Delightful to the eye. A work of love which tells 
how by works of love to make a garden thrive. ‘ We are 
on such good terms,’’ Miss Thaxter says, ‘‘my flowers 
and I.” 

Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. By Edwin 
Atlee Barber. (Putnam.) A rich quarto, with 223 ilius- 
trations from the ancient aboriginal work to the finest 
Beleek porcelain, and enriched with histories of the men 
and women who have done good service in the development 
of the art. Elementary Metal Work. By the versatile 
Charles Godfrey Leland. A practical manual for amateurs 
and teachers. (Macmillan.) Greek Lines, and Other 
Architectural Essays. By Henry Van Brunt. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) A comparative study of Greek and Roman 
lines in architecture, thoughtful, suggestive, and very 
much needed ia this country. A Phidian Horse. Art 
and Archeology on the Acropolis. From the French of 
Victor Cherbuliez by Mrs. Elizabeth H. P. Roberts. (John 
Wanamaker & Co.) A standard popular study ; a fine ex- 
ample of the power of genius to light up an ther wise dull 
and dry subject. 
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In music we name only The Letters of Franz Liszt. Col- 
lected and edited by La Marc. Translated by Constance 
Bache. (Scribner.) A wide selection of letters not. likely 
to be supplemented, and which covers all of the important 
periods of this brilliant artist’s career. The correspondence 
partakes in the brilliancy of this general European favor- 
ite’s life. 


THE BEST RECENT NOVELS. 

In this brief review of recent novels we may not keep 
strictly within the bounds of the current year. In other 
words, our purpose is to group for the benefit of our read- 
ers the most notable romances and novels that have 
claimed public attention since the first of November, 1893, 
In one or two instances we may go a little further back, 
for the reason that the mere date of a book’s issue does not 
always bezin the real period of itscurrency. Nor do we 
pretend that our review is to contain even an approximate 
list of the excellent novels of the year just ending. The 
aim is simply to group a few of the most noteworthy, with 
such brief comment as may seem called for. 

Marcella, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, takes the lead asa 
* novel of purpose;” and is, perhaps, the strongest of her 
stories. It has been widely discussed on account of its 
sociological burden, as well as its attractiveness as a piece 
of sustained art. We have had no American novel to com- 
pare with it; but Gen. Lewis Wallace’s romance, Jhe 
Prince of India, has been widely popular and justly so. 
It is a picturesque historical story, vividly descriptive of 
scenes and manners in the East at the time of Constanti- 
nople’s fall, at the hands of Mohammed TI. It is less en- 
gaging than “ Ben Hur,” by the same author; and, while 
its style is weakly elaborated, its explanations long-drawn, 
and its story too much weighted with historical disquisi- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, an important and interesting 
work, and likely to be much read iu the future. Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta, by George Meredith, ranks 
among distinguished novels of the year, more for its glit- 
tering diction and singular individuality of style than for 
any high value as a composition. {t is without moral 
purpose, and in the end leaves a decidedly immoral ef- 
fect. The sad death of Miss Constance F. Woolson adds. 
pathetic interest to her last story, Horace Chase, a 
strong piece of work, much in the vein of her earlier 
Floridian novels. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Ebb 
Tide, a tale of the South Sea Islands, cannot be favorably 
compared with his best stories. It is, of course, cleverly 
told, but the gruesomeness and low tone of its character 
and the coarseness of its dramatis person@ overshadow it 
and dissipate interest. Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Kath- 
arine Lauderdale well sustains this prolific novelist’s 
reputation. The scene is New York City, where Mr. Craw- 
ford recently visited and lectured, and the plot shows the 
way to some fine character-drawing and opens charming 
vistas of both realism and romance. Dodo, by E. F. 
Benson, we mention as the very silliest novel of the year, 
or any year, and Pembroke, by Mary E. Wilkins, is one of 
the strongest and least engaging. We cannot praise too 
highly the close and fine texture of Miss Wilkins’s art, 
both in style and composition ; but her people and scenes 


are dreary, and even repellant, almost beyond endurance,‘ 


Ships that Pass in the Night, by Beatrice Harradan, 
caused a ripple of attention on account of its singular 
freshness, a freshness curiously generated out of some de- 
caying lives. As literature, the work is nothing; as art, 
it ends crudely, even clumsily; but it is of unusal interest 
as a specimen not likely to be duplicated. Out of Step, by 
Marfa Louise Pool, belongs to the class of novels depend- 
ing fortheir value upon the working out of disagreeable 
social and domestic problems. Thoroughly well written 
and composed with great cleverness, it isa novel far above 
the commonplace, viewed as a work of art. .A Yellow 
Aster, by Mrs. Harington Caffyn, a young Englishwoman 
of marked talent, has been successful. It would be strain- 
ing a point to give the story more than passing notice. A 
certain half-grotesque and wholly unnatural spirit in- 
forms it, and its interest rests upon its preposterousness. 
Philip’s Wife, by Margaret Deland, follows briskly in the 
steps of later Eaglish fiction, dealing with domestic infe- 
licity and inconstancy. Mrs. Deland has a bright style, 
considerable dramatic insight, and a fine command of de- 
tails. A Daughter of Music, by G. Colmore (an English- 
woman whose writings have caused considerable com- 
ment), calls for only such notice as must be given 
to a book wholly bad, but written with brisk vigor, 
and highly charged with the spirit of revolt against mar- 
riage and moral restriction of the sexes, which is but poor- 
ly offset by ashow of retribution in theend. Benefits Forgot, 
by thelate Walcott Balestier, is a Western story of very 
uneven texture, crudely yet picturesquely wrought, with 
many points of interest and a good deal of dramatic energy 
to its credit. Under the Red Robe, by Stanley J. Weyman, 
isa fine romance, delightfully clean, swift and fascinating, 
with just enough of historical coloring to give it'the force 
of reality. Indeed, there is a securer feeling of substantial 
reality under one’s feet, so to speak, while reading this 
story than can be had during the persual of A Traveler 
from Altruria, by Mr. Howells the realist. This latest 
story from the author of ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey ”’ is not 
a novel in the ordinary sense, but it doubtless embodies a 
large part of what Mr. Howells is coining to think a novel 
ought tobe. Ina most charming style and with charac- 
teristic humor we here have an exhibition of what would 
become of government and society should political and 
domestic economies ever pass under the control of social- 
ists and realistic novelists. And so we passto Trilby, 
by George Du Maurier, a story as preposterously heteroge- 
neous in its make up as it is unquestionably engaging in 
quality. Cutout the blot on the heroine’s fame, a blot 
quite unnecessary to the story, and Trilby will 
be almost faultless as a mere careless, gossipy 


history of what happened to a coterie of rollicking art- 
ists in the Latin Quarter of Paris. If an American had 
written it there would have been no noise overit. In Hag- 
land the book has not received very great attention as 
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eompared with the reception given it in our country. A 
Mild Barbarian, by Edgar Fawcett, should have a place 
here: The author is one of our best novelists in the lighter 
field, always picturesque, dramatic and brilliant. His lut- 
est work is one of his best. The Greater Glory, by Maar- 
ten Maartens, is one of the notable stories by a Dutch 
writer, distinguished and origina], who has within a few 
years past attracted wide attention. Cawur d’Alene,-by 
Mary Hallock Fodte, is one of those artistic and vividly 
dramatic Western romances for which we look when Mrs. 
Foote begins to write. ~It is a graphic story of mining 
troubles during the recent labor revolts. Lourdes, by 
Emile Zola, has all the strength an‘ many of the faults of 
the great Frenchman’s style and methods. It is a com- 
posite picture on a vast canvas crowded with details. The 
annual pilgrimage to the waters with the hosts of zealots 
and their contrasting miseries, and the pathetic delusions 
and ironies of a belated religious superstition are used 
with tremendous effect ; but there is nothing satisfying or 
elevating in the novel. Sweet Bells Out of Tune, by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, affects the seasoned novel-reader but 
slightly and not favorably. If it is trueto any phase of 
American lifeitis a very restricted and unnatural one, where 
the worst European morality prevailsin a sickly, exotic 
way. Unquestionally bright and emphatically feminine, 
Mrs. Harrison’s style is attractive, and her novels, without 
being in the least original or strong, are catchy. They are 
ephemera shining on momentary wings. The Green Car- 
nation, an anonymous story by an English writer, may be 
labeled the best light satire of the year. Is is nothing 
great, but it is bitterly brilliant and atrociously sharp. 
The author has a diction made up of words that fret one 
another and get hot with harmless malice. Fin de siécle 
art, literature and life are handled with their own gloves 
and punctured with their own needles. No Enemy (But 
Himself), by Elbert Hubbard, comes near being a thor- 
oughly good tramp-story. It begins excellently and holds 
well for two-thirds of its flow, then it shifts and weakens 
acd finally flattens itself into bastard tragedy. It is, how- 
ever, a notably fresh and readable book. 

The Honorable Peter Sterling, by Paul Leicester Ford, 
may be too slow in movement, but it is fullof life. Itisa 
political and sociological study of New York, the condi- 
tions and incidents being presented with realistic force, 
and the dramatic interest never flags. Without being dry 
or too minute, the picture of ward politics is severely true. 
Both sides, the good and the evil, are presented faithfully, 
and upon the whole the novel is of unusual power. The 
author keeps himself well in the background and lets his 
men and women doand say for themselves: but from be- 
ginning to end the book exhales a vigorous, wholesome 
and hopeful spirit which is very charming. The heroisa 
strong character drawn, or rather projected, with exceed- 
ing lifelikeness, and sustained with a steady hand. In- 
d-ed, it is long since we have read a better novel or one 
more thoroughly and naturally American. If it is not the 
“Great American Novel,” of which we have always heard 
talk, it certainly is a broad, strong, well imagined and 
amply developed story of American life, imbued with a 
sound and wholesome spirit and wrought out with striking 
originality of treatment. The Birth of a Soul, by Mrs, A. 
Phillips, will be found interesting and even fascinating. 
It is not so much a deep psychological study as its title 
indicates: still human nature is searched with a novel 
light, and in the outcome the story leaves a very sharp im- 
pression. The play is between religious prejudice, the love 
of money and the deepest human passion, and it is worked 
out very cleverly, albeit the style is unsteady and the 
movement not uniformly well-sustained. The Lilac Sun- 
Bonnet, by S. R. Crockett, fills the measure of good story- 
telling without reaching any great hight of originality or 
profound depth of interest. It is simply a good, well- 
written and nicely rounded love story of Scotch life where- 
in some striking pictures of clerical experiences are set 
against a background of human nature fine and true, and 
some dramatic incidents and situations cleverly con- 
trasted are rather too freely embossed with Scotch dialect. 
The core of the story holds a secret whicb delays love and 
threatens calamity, but in the end the lilac sunbonnet, or 
what is under it, prevails, and all ig as it should be. 





THE BEST RECENT POEMS. 


We turn now to the poets and their offerings. The griz- 
zly critic smiles atrociously at the dainty volumes piled 
upinacirclearound him. He whets his pen; he will have 
song-bird pie for dinner. A whole year’s catching offers 
him the choice of all the most delicate species of oscines 
with which to stutf his crisp pastry. He has little work 
between him and his feast; a few fragile necks to wring, 
some handfuls of bright feathers to pluck, and—but, what 
ashame! Kill these trusting, hopeful, tuneful beings that 
have come twittering into his presence so sure of his ap- 
proval! And, after all, they are the bravest and truest 
hearts beating time to the roll of the years. It requires 
courage to be a poet and stand forth as one nowadays ; but 
then what a host of them seem to have it! Bird pie is 
delicious; the temptation is great; and yet these singers, 
ah, these singers, they charm away every greed, and force 
open every bud of sympathy. Harking back through the 
year nothing is sweeter than their voices, nothing purer 
than their aspirations borne upon their rippling meters 
and resonant rhymes. Poems by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
have many a flute note clear in them, and some strong 
bursts of feeling. Youth speaks in them, and a fine sense 
of truth and reality pervades them. We find some pieces 
of doubtful propriety, viewed as expressions of artistic or 
imaginative truth or beauty; bat the volume is overflow- 
ing with vivid and forceful thought-pictures. And here 
is Armazindy by our Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, with many a funny quirk and many a touching 
stroke of pathos in the alternating ‘‘ dialect’’ and serious 
pieces. Mr. Riley’s harp has really but one string ; a very 
melodiously vibrant string it is, but it sbows a trifle of 
wear over the frets so often used. It is time for some va- 
riations,sonie new chords. Hoosier ‘‘dialect” is a very 
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slender unreality in itself, Mr. Riley, like Homer, nods, 
He must have been asleep when he trenched upon Lowell’s 
preserve. Behold! 
LowELv’s LINEs. 
“ A knee-high lad, I used to plot an’ plan 
. An’ think "twas life’s cap-sheaf to be a man; 
Now gittin’ gray, there’s nothin’ I enjoy 
Like dreaming back along into a boy.” 
RIvey’s LINEs. 
“When but a little boy it seemed 
My dearest rapture ran 
In fancy ever when | dreamed 
I was a man—a man! 
Now—sad perversity—my theme 
Of rarest, purest joy 
Is, when in fancy blest, I dream 
Tam a little boy.” 
Yes, Mr. Riley was nodding when he made the slip. Doubt- 
less it will surprise him as much as it has us. And spenk- 
ing of Riley’s verse brings to mind Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
energetic and scintillant Prairie Songs which bear upon 
their musical breath a fragrance of wild grass and the 
loamy odor of rich Western soil. The Bayadere, by the 
late Francis S. Saltus, whose strangely monotonous and 
amazingly prolific genius sang everything in one key, is a 
volume that has some remarkable sonnets, most of them 
heavy with fumes that seem poisonous, well worth exami- 
nation by the critical student. Allegretto, by Gertrude 
Hall, reminds us of the tunes of a whistling giri. Her airs 
are feather-light, and as gay as the twittering of a blue- 
bird. Low Tide on the Grand Pré, by Mr. Bliss Carman, 
has the soft, half-melancholy swashing note of the sea on 
the marshes of the North. The songs are sung inarich 
voice of small compass—a voice which, tho delightfully 
fresh has not yet, we hope, found its full freedom. When 
Hearts are Trumps, by Tom Hall, is a volume of amusing 
verse by a rollicking pen dipped in harmless fluid jocund- 
ity. Orchard Songs, by Norman Gale, a young English 
poet just coming into view, may be a trifle too frankly 
pagan in certain of its pieces, but the note of genius rings 
clear and fine now and again. The Poems of the late 
Thomas William Parsons, and his English metrical trans- 
lation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, with a critical preface by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, must not be overlooked in 
any summary of the year’s best books of poetry. 
Dr. Parsons was not a great poet, but he was especially 
qualified for the work of trauslating Dante’s splendid epic. 
The translation is not complete, but as far as it goes is 
very valuable. Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, has just appeared with a dainty 
Persian perfume exbaling from its leaves. We do not 
dare speak of Mr. Aldrich as old; he is not; but it isa 
long way back from Unguarded Gates to Baby Bell,a sweet- 
ly musical way, fastidiously flower-decked. We can think 
of no other poet whose verse has been more uniformly de- 
lectable. It is sophisticated honey that sweetens bis lines; 
but it has the genuine bee-bread tang. Songs of the Soil, 
by Frank L. Stanton, is a first book of poems by a South- 
ern writer of great charm and promise, whose songs have 
been widely copied by the pre#S. We should have thought 
that some of the pieces, originally written for a newspa- 
per, would have been left out,’ as scarcely important 
enough for permanent setting in a volume; but certainly 
there is enough that is notably fine to make the book one 
to be gladly welcomed and keenly enjoyed. Mr. Stanton 
is natural, true to the Southern soil and spirit, and re- 
markably fresh and sincere in his styie. Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris (Uncle Remus) writes a cleverly appreciative intro- 
duction, full of sympathy and genervus interest, which 
will shed a pleasant and favorable prejudice upon the 
reader’s mind. Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson 
Gilder, includes in one handsome volume all of Mr. 
Gilder’s poems, a considerable number of which are here 
for the first time printed in book form. An artist of subtle 
insightand delicate touch, singularly gifted with the power 
to weld words into compact and strenuously expressive 
phrasing, Mr. Gilder is a singer for poets and the enlight 
ened few. Hisisa high, pure strain, caught from the in- 
nermost consciousness and voiced for the soul of Christian 
man. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), might better have been entitled 
‘rose colored views of Japanese superstitions,” for of the 
nearly seven hundred pages which compose the two vol- 
umes considerably more than one-half are devoted to rela- 
tions of the legends and superstitions of the *‘ Island King- 
dom of the East,’ and allof tkem, if not positively beautiful 
in the eyes of the sympathetic foreigner, are, at least, inno- 
cent and interesting. During one year of his stay in Japan 
Mr. Hearn was engaged as ateacher of English in the *‘ Or- 
dinary Middle School,” and tue Normal School of Matsue. 
His pupils must have had a most sympathetic teacher ; and 
one can but wonder that even considerations of health 
should have been allowed to induce him to relinquish the 
instruction of boys so highly superior to those to be found 
anywhere else in the world! That the Japanese are a 
charming people, with many lovablecharacteristics, we are 
glad to admit; but that they are so very far better than 
other nations, and that their countless superstitions form a 
more desirable religious belief than Christianity, we decline 
to accept witbout much stronger evidence than is here ad- 
duced. Ia all Mr. Hearn resided about four years in Japan, 
and his opinions would therefore seem to be entitled to 
some weight. But, altho he has brought to our notice 
much with which the mere tourist must be unfamiliar, we 
cannot feel that he has penetrated at all beneath the sur- 
face of any of the things and scenes which he describes so 
well. In fact, if an esthetic fly were to record his impres- 


sions of a red apple upon which he had alighted in the 
course of his flights about an orchard, we might expect 
from him much the same sort of appreciation of the 
beauty of the apple’s bright color, and the same light- 
minded ignorance of all beneath thesurface. Mr. Hearn is 
in many respects charming writer. His appreciation of 
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Japanese art, and of all that is agreeable in the naturé, 
and manners of the people is genuine and just; but he is 
predetermined to see no other side ; and this is not so much 
because of what the nation really is, as because of what he 
wishes to make it appear to be in order to sustain tke posi- 
tion he has set out to maintain. This position, of which 
he never for a moment loses sight from the first page till 
the last, is briefly stated in the preface: 

“Most of us who now call ourselves agnostics can recollect the 
feelings with which, in the period of our fresh emancipation 
from a faith far more irrational than Buddhism [the italics are, 
ours], we looked back upon the gloomy theology of our fathers. 
Intellectual Japan has become agnostic within only a few 
decades. - My own conviction, and that of many impar- 
tialand more experienced observers of Japanese life, is that 
Japan has notbing whatever to gain by conversion to Christian- 
ity, either morally or otherwise, but very much to lose.” 

Mr. Hearn admits that, ‘‘like other life, that of Japan has 
its darker side,” but adds that “even this is brightness 
itself compared with the darker side of Western exist- 
ence.” To the anthor the “ Festival of the Dead” presents 
only features of beauty, which he describes graphically and 
with zest. To him it was a feast and a pageant only, tho 
it presented, also, a slight touch of the pathetic, and 
seemed 

“vaguely, indefinably familiar, like a memory ancestral, like 
the revival of a sensation forgotten two thousand years. Blended 
in some strange way it seems to -be with my faint knowledge 


of an elder world, whose household gods were also the beloved: 
dead.” 


Sentimentality and a keen appreciation of sensuous beauty 
characterize every page of these two volumes; but of 
true sentiment, or of anything deeper than color, we have 
not been able to find a trace. The book does not deserve 
to be taken seriously. It israther a collection of fairy 
tales and word pictures of the merest trifles, than a book 
from which one may gain information or food for thought; 

and one leaves it with a vague sense of having looked ata 
flower garden through the small end of a telescope, and has 
difficulty in preserving the recollection of even that minia- 

ture view. Color there is in plenty, but fragrance? no. 

Or plan? Oraim? Only the one plan and aim of casting 
a slight upon the Christianity which most of us profess 
and love, and love so much that we would fain send its 
glad news of eternal life to all the world. To Mr. Hearn 
this good news seems gloomy. He prefers the “ kindly 
superstition ” of'surviving in a flower, or—he does not men- 
tion it, but it seems at least equally likely—perhaps in the 
form of a wolf or a serpent. 


Woman’s Share tn Primitive Culture. By Otis Tufton 
Mason, A.M., etc., etc., etc. (D. Appleton & Co.) This’ 
useful little book is one of the Anthropological Series, 
edited by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chi- 
cago. From his position as curator of the department of 
Ethnology in the National Museum at Washington, the 
author has been able to command all the material neces- 
sary to bring the primitive woman and her industries be- 
fore us, and one rises from the perusal of the volume, with’ 
the deepest respect for the mental as well as physical 
strength of the *‘ weaker vessel”; for woman, not only the, 
mother, but the preserver, the care taker of the race. She 
is a graud creature, the primative woman! Sheisnot only 
the patient burdeu bearer we have so long known her, but 
also the discoverer, the inventor, the manufacturer in the 
beginnings of a}) the artsof home and comfort. She is here 
shown as the “food bringer,” searching the earth with 
curious eyes for edible ggasses and roots, and learning to 
cultivate them; as the “‘weaver,” finding her materials 
and inventing the primitive tools which she needs; as the 
‘“‘ skin-dresser,” preparing with immense care and skill the 
skins of the animals which her lord brings home from the 
chase, so that they shall make strong and warm garments 
for husband and children; as the “ potter,” first discover- 
ing and preparing the raw clays suitable for her purpose, 
and then forming them into serviceable utensils for many 
uses; as ‘“‘the jack-at-all-trades,’”’ the ‘‘ artist,” the ‘‘lin-. 
guist,” the ‘‘founder of society,” and as the “patron of 
religion.” At first we were a little afraid that the author. 
had tried to prove too much,but he seems to be able toshow 
good grounds for all his claims. The book is very inter-. 
esting and full of curious details of value to all who seek 
information concerning the customs and attainments of 
primitive peoples. 


Our Word and Work for Missions. A series of papers 
treating of principles and ideas relative to Christian mis- 
sions, prepared with special reference to the work of the 
Universalist churches. (Edited by Henry W. Rugg, D.D., 
Boston, Universalist Publishing House.) The entrance’ 
of the Universalist churches upon aggressive mission* 
work, both home and foreign, is one of the facts that’ 
should be noted by all who seek to understand the move- 
ments in church life in this country. This series of papers, 
prepared by the very best men, including Drs, Richard 
Eddy, G. L. Demarest, G. L. Perin, E. H. Capen, E. C. 
Sweetzer, the Rev. Hisanari Hoshino, and others, sets forth 
the work already done and the opportunities in the future, 
Among the special topics treated are ‘‘ The Possibilities 
of Mission Work in the Universalist Church,” ‘The Le- 
gitimacy of Modern Missions,” ‘Our Mission in Japan,” 
“A Japanese View of Universalism,’ ** Motive and Move- 
ment in Missions.”? No one can read them without real-_ 
izing the misconception as to much of the thought and 
feeling of the Universalist Church that has ruled in other. 
denominations in this country. We are confident that it” 
will do much to strengthen the evangelical movement and 
further the conversion of the world. 


Larger Outlooks on Mission Lands. By the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson. (New York : Christian Alliance Publishing Co.) 
This is a book giving descriptive sketches of a missionary 
journey through Egypt, Palestine, India, Burma, Malay- 
sia, Chinaand Japan and the Sandwich Islands by a min- 
ister of this city, identified for many years with the Inter- 
national Missionary Alliance and the Christian Alliance: - 
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Dr. Simpson took the journey to visit and 
6xamine by personal observation the work 
done by the missionaries of bis society. 
There is very much of entertaining chat 
and some ioteresting description. Tbere 
are numerous iilustrations, but compara- 
tively litule distinc’ively new. The Inter- 
natioval Missionary Alliance is founded 
upon the idea of faith—support for its mis- 
eionsries, who go forth without pledge of 
regular support, and undertake to follow 
out the same lines as those adopted by the 
China Inland Mission. It would bave been 
an advantage bad Dr. Simpson introduced 
a little more clear stateme.t with regard to 
the methods of work. There are manv ref- 
erences ; bat i: is apparently hastily thrown 
together and with comparatively little of 
clear statement. 


‘ Chinese Characteristics. By Arthur H. 


Smith. (New York: F. H. Revell Co. 
$2.00) itis scarcely enough to say about 


this book that it is both interesting and 
valuable. Those best informed call it with- 
out exception the best book on the Chinese 
that is before the public, and a pretty care- 
fal survey ofit- confirms tbat opinion. itis 
true that the author in his introduction re- 
marks that be bas no adeqnate qualifica- 
tions for writing it, saying that * the cir- 
cumstance that a person has lived for 
twenty-two years in China is no more a 
guaranty that he is competent to write of 
the characteristics of the Chinese than the 
fact that another man has for twenty-two 
years been buried in asilver mine is a proof 
that he is a fit person to compose a treatise 
on metullargy or on bimetallism.” It is 
true also, undoubtedly, as be says, that 
part of the views presented, especially those 
dealing with the moral character of the 
Chinese, are misleading and unjust: true 
also that he bas failed entirely to introduce 
an¢iaborate essay upon Chinese character. 
To the reader these reasons forits weakness 
are genuine proofs of its strength. Had 
Mr. Smith had less experience ia one sec- 
tion he would have been more po-itive in 
regard to otber sections; had he been abso- 
lutely certain of the general correctness of 
different statements, the particular view 
would undoubtedly have been warped ; and 
his refusal to write a general essay on the 
character of the Chinese is proof of his ac- 
curate knowledye of the people, The book 
was originally prepared as aceries of essays 
pubjjshed in the North China Daily News, 
afterward gathered into a-$o0k and pub- 
lished in Shanghaity j$90. More recently 
it has been “revised, considerably enlarged 
and im§roved by the addition of numerous 


“Tilustrations. The titles of some of the 


chapters give a certain clue tothe nature of 
the book: Tne Disregard of Time and of 
Accuracy, The Talent for Misunderstand- 
ing, The Talent for Indirection, The Ab. 
sence of Nerves, Physical Vitality#Patience 
and Perseverance, Mutual Responsibility 
and Respect for Law, Mutual Suspicion.etc, 
These give glimpses of the characteristics 
but scarcely a hint of the delicate humor 
combined with genuine sympathy that en- 
ters into each description. There is no 
glamour thrown over the race, neither is 
there failure to recognize those qualities 
that have made them so backward in civ- 
ilization, so hostile to foreigners, so repug- 
nant to many io our own land. Every one 
nterested in China or the Chinese should 
read the book ; and we feel sure that all wil 
arise from it with adeeper sympathy for the 
people themselves and for those who are 
endeavoring to briog them into line with 
Western nations. While attractive to the 
general reader it is distinctively a mission- 
ary book. There is very iittle about mis- 
sions in it. One who did not know it already 
would scarcely learn, except from the title- 
page, that Mr. Smith had been connected 
with the American Board for these years; 
yet throughout there is abundant evidence 
that the effect of this service has been to 
intensify the missionary spirit of all en- 
gaged inthe work. And this can scarcely 
fail to arouse a similar feeling in the 1ead- 
er. 


Footprints and Waymarks for the Help 
of the Christian Traveller. By Joseph Wal- 
toa, who writes in a plain, honest, interest- 
ing way from a heart full of faith, and re- 
hearses example after examole from the 
full stores of a memory crowded with such 
things, to illustrate from the personal ex- 
perience of believers the various phases of 
the Christian’s walk with God, (At the 
Frieads’ Bookstore, 304 Arch Street, Phila- 
delptyia. $1.25 ) The Master’s Guide for 
His Disciples. With a Preface by Eugene 
Stock. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
$1.00.) This is a good book, made on a plan 
which, tho not entirely new, is substantial- 
ly so. 
from the New Testament, grouped in 





Our Lord’s sayings are collected | 
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topical order, and arranged systematically 
under the three heads of passages relating 
to “The Devout Life,” “The Practical 
Life,” and ‘The Intellectual Life,” with 
sub-topics under each head. The arrange- 
ment is a convenient, simple and useful 
way of studying our Lord’s teaching as bear- 
ing upon the special topics of life aud daty. 
The Law of Service: A Study in 
Christian Altruism. By James P. Kelley. 
(G P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 7% cents ) 
Radica!, tut reverent, judicious and very 
perturbative to the ordinary conventional 
iutellizence, is the de-crip'ion we should 
give of this book. The author accepts the 
Bible as a divine revelation, believes in 
Corist as the redeemer whose law is to 
dominate the whole progressive course of 
history, and accepts the law of serviceas the 
basis of all right Coristian living. He 
writes with gevtle consideration, but with 
pith and po'nt, and puts things in a way 
which, tho it may not conviuce, will be sure 
to do goodand set his readers a thinkiog. 
Etements of Religion. By Henry 
Eyster Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Toeology in the Lutberan Theological Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia. (G. W. Frederick, 
Philadelphia. $1.50.) This volume is not 
designed for theologians so much as for 
plain folk. It is not seasoned for them 
with any popular garnishinog, illu«tration, 
story-telling or otner agency of the style 
sensational, but by very direct, straignt- 
forward brevity, and the dropp‘ng of every- 
thing technical in style and merely theo- 
logic in the substance. The book is written 
from an ortnodox Lutheran standpoint, 
but without slavish adherence to the for- 
mularies of the Lutheran Charch. Itis ar- 
ranged in five Parts, which discuss in order 
**Tne Prereqiisites of Redemption,” ‘‘ The 
Preparation forit,”’ “Its Application,’’ 
* Its Effects” and ‘‘ The Administration of 
Redemption.” It is a very strong book, 
fullof suggestions, admirable in temper, in 
learning, ia broad consideration and in the 
wise but firm and bold presentation of 
doctriae. It is a book to be much com- 
mended. 








A New and Complete Concordance or Ver- 
bal Index to Words, Phrases and Passages, 
inthe Dramatic Works of Shakespeare with 
aSupplementary Concordance to the Poems. 
By Jobn Bartlett, A.M. (Macmitlan & Co., 
New York. $1400.) There isno other man 
living to GOmpare with John Bartlett for 
such work asthiz. It has been the enthu- 


siasm of his leisure hours for something .« 


like a lifetime of assiduous Ihiterary toil. 
Under his hand the handbook of ‘* Familiar 
Quotations,” from anciént and modern lit- 
erature, has gone through nine if not ten 
distinct editious, and become an indispen- 
sable volume in every working library,large 
or small. His ‘Shakespeare Phrase Book” 
is almost as well known and quite as well 
done. The present work was begun nearly 
twenty years ago, and has been pursued, 
with occasional intervals,more or lessstead- 
ily since. The only rival it has in the field is 
Mary Cowden Clark’s well-known and stand- 
ard Concordance, published in 1845,after six- 
teen years of assiduous toilinits prepara- 
tion, and which, it must be admitted, is 
published in a more manageable size than 
Mr. Bartlett's huge square 8vo, has served 
the needs of nearly a halfcentury of 
Shakespeare students, and, as far as the 
dramas are concerned, will continue to serve 
them. It labors, however, under several 
serious drawbacks: The poems are 
omitted; the text which forms the 
basis of citation is not the text accepted 
now ; and the passages cited, tho selected 
with great good judgment, are cut off short, 
and in geteral too short, to be used directly 
from the Concordance without further ref- 
erence to the dramas themselves. Mr. 
Bartlett has corrected these defects, first, 
not by combintng the dramas and poems in 
one concordauce, but by addiug another 
concordance for the poems ; second, by bas- 
ing the new work on the Cambridye text; 
and third, by enlarging the citations so as 
to bring in the entire phrase and give the 
passage as a poetic whole, as far as possible. 
In addition to this, the Concordauce is made 
more complete by the inclusion of certain 
classes and examples of the verbs to pe, to 
do, to have, may, and to let; of the adjec- 
tives much, many, more, most and other 
words, such as adverbs, pronouns, preposi- 
tions, interjections and conjunctions. In- 
significant words in the Saakespearean text 
are not included in the vocabulary. The 
whole is done with admirable thoroughness 
and a full, rich, leisurely attention to de- 
tails which is rare indeed in this rapid, 
rushing age. The only drawback on the 
work is the bulk of it, which readers it less 
convenient for tise than a royal octavo like 
the Mary Cowden Clarke Concordance. The 
arrangement, printing and typology of the 


page is the very best we have seen, and can 
only be the work of a hand and eye well 
practiced in such things. 


Three Years of Arctic Service: An Ac- 
count of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion of 1881-84 and of the Attainment of the 
F.urthest North. By Adolphus W. Greely. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $5 00 ) 
“It is two years to-day,’ writes Geoeral 
Greely, opening the Preface to the new edi- 
tion of his Three Years of Arctic Service, 
‘since the survivors of the Lady Franklin 
Expedition were rescued: but interest in 
the story of their achievemeats and suffer- 
ings has not materialiy abate1.” This is 
true, and it presents the sufficient ju-ti- 
fication of the new edition just published 
of General Greely’s work. The edition of 
1833 was in two volumes. The work has 
siace beea issued in Freach ani ia Germain 
in a slightly condensed and more popular 
form, from which the techuical and strictly 
scientific portioas, unessential to the un- 
derstanding or to the interest of the ac- 
couut, were omitted. Similar modifications 
have been made in the present edition, tho 
all the photoyraphic reproductions have 
been retained. The maps are numerous 
and good. They make every inch of the 
roate intelligible, and show the awful dizht 
the brave men of the Greely Expedition 
made to accomplish theic work, and to 
bring back the records of what they had 
done. The volume is one that no American 
cap afford to leave unread or toread lightly, 
even tho he has to blush, as h3c)n33 to 
tke closing page, for his Government that 
it left these brave men so long wu airecog- 
nizei and unrewarcied. Tais neglect has 
since been partially resaired, but oaly par- 
tially. Sach examples as D2 Lonz’s dying 
on the * Lena” with his command around 
him frozen and dad, with the records of 
the expedition held fast in one hand ‘and 
the other stiffened above the sn0w—a sigaal 
to the searchers he believed would come; 
or of Lockwood and Brainerd and Greely 
himself on their terrible march, are among 
the sublime deeds that have been wrought 
by man on thisearth. It is a story to be 
told again and again to every new genera- 
tion. The interest in it will never grow 
less. It is one of the great and influential 
elements in the making of the nation. 


History for Ready Reference from the 
Best Historians, Bivgraphies and Special- 
ists. By J. N. Laraed, with numerous his- 
torical maps by Alan C. Reilley. (The C. A. 
Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. Royal 8vo, 
$100.) This is the third of the five impos- 
ing volumes of which this work is to con- 
sist. Itcarries the vocabulary forward from 
Greece to Nibelunyen Lied and improves in 
execution as it advances. The character- 
istic features on whica the merit of the 
work depends i3, first, the systematic ar- 
rangement of historical topics of ?all kinds 
in alphabetic order aad the illustration of 
those topics not by summary original arti- 
eles, but by pertinent selections from the 
best writers who have written on the sub- 
ject. This method has been applied to lit-. 
erature in a modest way and to theology on 
a large scale. It has its disadvantages as 
as well asits advantages. Notas much in- 
formation on any given point can be 
brought together in this method as in brief, 
original summaries. But, on the other 
hand, this system of selection brings the 
reader nearer to the authorities, permits 
them to express themselves in their own 
words, and is neither more nor less open 
than the other method to the full citation 
of authorities and sources. In the present 
work a good feature is the little supple- 
mentary recapitulation or summary of dates 
appended to each article, whose topic ad- 
mits of chronological analysis. The selec- 
tions, so far as we can judge, are made with 
intelligence and judgment. Itis not to be 
expected that.they will exhaust the topic to 
which each applies. They ure intended to 
present a glimpse of its substance in the 
strongest selections which can be fuund 
bearing on it, and for the rest to put the 
reader on the nearest and best paths which 
will bring him to the original sources of in- 
formation. The work is one of great util- 
ity. Inthe bewildering multiplication of 
books which characterizes our age, it is one 
of the publications whose glory is not that 
it adds a new work to the bewildering list, 

but that it brings some order into chaos 
and comes to the aid of ordinary readers 
with a clue to what they are searching for. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Stutistics of La- 
bor. HoraceG. Wadlin, chief, devotes the 
267 pages of his first Part to the considera- 
tion of the critical question of ‘‘ Unemploy- 
meat.” The main point aimed at in the 
Report on this subject is not so much the 
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immediate solution of the problem, as the 
presentation of the various methods of 
treatment which have been applied to it iu 
different civilized countries, and of the 
facts that will have to be reckoned with in 
solving the problem presented here in this 
country. The report goes back for a start 
to the national shops estublished in Paris 
in 1848, aud the collapse of the Louis Blane 
socialistic scheme. It trates the leading 
historical examples of public aid to the 
unemployed in France, England, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium. Switzerland and New 
Zealand, giving special attention to the 
modern theories and plans for dealing with 
the question. More than one-haif of the 
report is occupied with current statistical 
matter relating to the uvemployed in 
Massachusett-, with a concluding sum- 

mary of forty six pages, which bowever 
lacks in definiteness, aud seeme to indicate 
that while the Chief of the Bureau has sym- 
pathies with many plans, he has not yet 

reached the position where he is ready to 
commit himself’ to anyove definite policy. 
The facts col'ected in the Report bave, how- 
ever, the highest statistical interest and 
value. Part IL of the volume cootaivs the 
Labor Chronology of 1893, an exceedinyly 
valuable record of all important events in 
the labor history of Massachusetts for the 

year 1893. 


The Gospel in Pagan Relations. Some 
Thoughts Suggested by the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions to an Orthodox Chris- 
tian. (Tbe Arena Publishiog Co., Boston, 
$1.00.) Who the “well-known orthodox 
clergyman,” who has writrea this anony- 
mous exposition of liberal Christianity is, 
We cin venture ou guess. The most at- 
tractive and possioly the strongest feature 
of his work is its uasystematic character. 
The author makes no attempt to produce 
anew theology nor even to produce a cpr- 
rected version of an old one. He makes 
points, and calis for an extension of the 
lines of theological comprehension. He 
writes in sympathy with the school of broad 
expositors as to the conception of inspira- 
tion, of the nature and scope of the work 
and sacrifice of Christ, and particularly as 
to the relation of the Gospel to pagan re- 
ligions. Heis, however, no sentimentalist 
who cannot face hard realities and hard 
truths. He fiuds, for examp.e, no room or 
reason for the theory of a second probation. 
He says (p. 69) : 

“What man dogs here determines what he 

shall b2 hereafter. *He that believeth shail be 
saved’; ‘he that believeth not shall be damned.’ 
This is the short and terrible alternative which 
the Bible sats before every man of the race. .. . 
The soul goas out from this mortal life to meet 
its endlessand changeless destiny. Itis just as 
reasonable to expect physical life on a post- 
mortem medication as to hops for spiritual life 
on a post-mortem probation.” 
From this premise the author draws the 
conclusion that some opportunity of being 
saved without declared faith in Christ 
must be offered to those heathen who have 
not had the Gospel preached to them, and 
that there must be some implication of 
faith in Christ recognized in the just hea- 
then’s hope in God. 


The Story of Saint Patrick. By Joseph 
Sanderson, D.D., LL.D. Ireland and the 
Irish: Their Christianity, Institutions, 
Missions, Mission Fields and Learning 
fromthe Earliest Times. By Jobn Borland 
Finlay, LL.D., D.C.L., ete. (Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, New York. $400.) These two 
works published in one volume make an 
unusually attractive popular book of the 
best class. The work is written in an am- 
ple, leisurely way which gives time for en- 
joying it, and at the same time for the in- 
troduction of pleasing asides, which add 
much to the literary attractiveness of the 
work. The author has studiously avoided 
the dry-as dnst method of treating the sub- 
ject, but contrives to put his readers in 
possession of all that is known of the Irish 
apostle down to the most minute details,and 
give itits right relations and background 
by a preliminary sketch of Ireland’s earliest 
history from the legendary period, down. 
The author has done his best to produce a 
popular life of the great missionary to Ire- 
land, which should be at once true to the 
facts as known, and represent the spirit and 
character of St. Patrick as seen in his writ- 
ings and in the fragments we possess of his 
biography. The book is one to be highly 
commended, not only as a worthy and in- 
spiring presentation of the life of St, 
Patrick, but as containing in its second 
part a condensed history of Ireland from 
the legendary perio?, down to the present 
time. The whole period is divided into 
ten, the last beginning with the Reforma- 
tion in Britain about 1554 and extending to 
the present year. An appendix is added, 


which is designed, among other points, te 
explode the myth of St. Peter’s death in 
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Rome, to show the pagan origin of the cross 
as a symbol, to raise doubts as to St. 
Patrick’s connection with the Roman See, 
etc. 


The Light of Shade and Lamp of Wis- 
dom is the title of some Hebrew-Arabic 
homilies composed by Nathaniel Ibn 
Yeshaya, which are described, annotated 
and abstracted by the late Dr. Alexander 
Kohut, in a volume which has just been 
published from the press of A. Ginsberg, of 
tbis city. These homilies were written in 
1329 by one of the” colony of Israelites in 
Yemen, some of whose manuscripts have 
lately been brought to Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The learned Dr. Kohut secured posses- 
sion of this manuscript and has given a 
full account with careful prolegomena, 
showing where citations are made from 
the Talmud, Mishna and Maimonides, and 
even from Plato. The book contains some 
points of interest to biblical students. For 
example, we have a drawing of the cave of 
Machpelah (sic !), with the eight niches in 
which were buried Adam ‘‘and his help- 
meet,’”? Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Re- 
becca,and Jacob and Leah! We find in a note 
on Genesis 11: 2, that Cain must have done 
a good deal of wandering, for if we translate 
aright the Arabic Hebrew text copied by 
Dr. Kohut, it extended as far as India and 
included Irak and Bussora, Bagdad and 
Cufah, Damascus, Tyre, Acre, Tiberias, 
Jerusalem, Egypt, the Fayyum and Alexan- 
dria, arather confusing geographical med- 
ley. Inan appendix are long extracts on 
Jacob’s ladder, the names and astrological 
sigaificauce of the planets, and a dialog be- 
tween a believer of the law and a philoso- 
pher. 


Father Eells; Or, The Results of Fifty- 
jiwe Years of Missionary Labors in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. By Myron Eells. 
(Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, Boston and Chicago. $1.25.) 
This is the biography of a man who was too 
much absorbed in the pioneer work he was 
doing for Christ and his fellow-men to write 
a line of it for himself. He belonged tothe 
great army of plain, unrecognized saints 
who wrought nobly in their day, and 
founded the civilization of the far West and 
Northwest on a Christian basis. Father 
Eellsand his wife were first appointed mis- 
sionaries to South Africa. When Dr. Whit- 
man made his great march over the Rockies 
on his momentous journey east from Ore- 
gon, Mr. Kells and his betrothed wife were 
among those who heard the call he brought 
with him, and joined the heroic band who 
were destined to win and hold Oregon for 
the American Union. Father Eells’s story 
forms part of the romance of the early days 
in Oregon. Dr. Whitman was a hero with 
a strong touch of Christian romance in 
him,a grand, kindling leader, who met bis 
end bravely, and died not without result. 
Father Eells took up the work when it 
dropped from bis hands, and carried it on 
in his own far different way. He collected 
the elements of the new civilization when 
they were scattered and paralyzed. He 
fanned the embers. He nursed the young 
churches. He stood byand held on. He 
cherished and pruned and encouraged the 
young congregations, and before he reached 
his full fourscore years he saw them rise 
into strength. His story is told well in 
true, strong and inspiring chapters by his 
son, Myron Eells. ; 


Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic. By J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol, Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) ‘‘ The Heroes of 
the Nations” series, edited by Evelyn Ab 
bott, has brought us in the first group 
twelve excellent brief and popular biog- 
raphies. The volume before us begins 
the second group. It is done with fine 
scholarly command of the great and com- 
plex mass of evidential and historic matter 
which has been gathered in the recent 
study of Imperial Rome. The character 
and political significance of Cesar as well 
as of Cicero are more correctly, and there- 
fore more justly, portrayed. There were 
shadows as well as lights falling on Cicero. 
The older writers seemed to believe that 
they must choose between Cicero in the 
shadow and Cicero in the light. The vol- 
ume before us is written on the better un- 
derstanding of the function of the historian 
to set down things as they were, and to 
leave the history to reach its own conclu- 
sion and frame its own verdict. The Cati- 
line story is told well with great fullness 
and vividness. Czsar’s relations to Cicero 
are also skillfully described, with a clear 
recognition of the Dictator’s kindly feeling 
and of the wavering on-Cicero’s part be- 
tween personal feeling and the sense of 
public duty. The situation as developed 

after the assassination is very carefally 





drawn with a circumstautial indication of 
the conditions which brought each actor 
in the events which followed to his posi- 
tion of power or weakness. The private 
and personal life of Cicero and estimate 
of his genius and his work are a prominent 
merit in the work. For all such portraiture 
the material furnished by the great orator 
himself is abundant, we might say with 
his reputation in view, fatally abundant. 


We have noticed in a previous number 
Vol. I of The Writings of Thomas Paine, 
collected and edited by Moncure Daniel 
Conway. The series is to be complete in 
four volumes, 8vo (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, $2.50 per vol.), uniform with 
Mr. Conway’s ‘‘Life of Paine.” The pres- 
ent volume contains Paine’s papers from 
1779 to 1792. The volume begins with the 
paper on ‘Peace and the Newfoundland 
Fisheries,” and ends with two on ‘The 
Rights of Man.” In general they deal in 
a thoroughly practical way and on a very 
sound basis of principle and method with 
the public questions of the day. The sixth, 
for example, discusses, among other things, 
the question of paper money, and in a way 
that would be effective and wholesome 
now. ‘“‘I remember,’”’ writes Paine,“ a 
German farmer expressing as much ina few 
words as the whole subject requires: 
‘ Money is money and paper is paper.’ All 
the inventions of man cannot make them 
otherwise.” Further on, writing for him- 
self, he says: 

** When an assembly undertakes to issue paper 
as money the whole system of safety and cer- 
tainty is overturned, and property set afleat. 
Paper notes given and taken between individu- 
als asa promise of payment is one thing, but 
paper issued by an assembly as money is an- 
other thing. It is like putting an apparition in 
the place of a man; it vanishes with looking at 
it, and nothing remains but the air.” 


This last sentence is most characteristic of 
Paine. It shows his happy genius for illus- 
tration, and the literary art by which he 
charmed and dominated his hearers. 


Schools and Masters of Sculpture. By A. 
G. Radcliffe. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $3.00.) From Mr. Radcliffe we have 
had a manual of the ‘‘ Schools and Masters 
of Painting,” similar in method and merit 
to the one before us on sculpture, which is 
a handbook of great practical utility. In 
nineteen well-arranged chapters and some- 
thing less than six hundred pages it goes 
over the whole ground of history and criti- 
cism, from the Egyptian, Assyrian and Phe- 
nician beginnings down to the latest work 
done by the American artists. The work is 
done in the briefest terms, but not too brief 
to permit the author to trace the character- 
istics of each artist aud each school, and 
their connections and relations with each 
other. For example, the rise of Greek art 
in Cyprus under Phenician infiuence,.and 
its final rise from this connection into a free 
and independent atmosphere of its own, is 
clearly sketched with some tho rather inad- 
equate allusion to the presence of Egyptian 
elements in the cosmopolitan Cypriote 
school. The author’s attention is not whol- 
ly absorbed byschools. He notes the work 
of all worthy artists in the long succession 
as far and as fully as possible. His pains 
in this direction give the manual the char- 
acter of a handbook which would be useful 
in the galleries and museums of this coun- 
try and Europe. It is illustrated with 
thirty-five phototype reproductions of orig- 
inals. . 


Great Racesof Mankind. By John Clark 
Ridpath, LL.D. 4 vols. (Cincinnati : Jones 
Brothers, Publishing Co.) In four superb 
volumes, profusely illustrated, Dr. Ridpath 
here gives to the world an excellent popu- 
lar, and at the same time scholarly, history 
of the human race. Beginning with what 
seems to be the geological testimony re- 
garding man’s origin the story comes on 
down to the present, giving on the way a 
clear and vigorous outline of what ethno- 
logical inquiry has uncovered. While the 
immense scope of this work and the purpose 
to popularize scientific knowledge of the 
origin and growth of mankind have forced 
its author to condense and rearrange the 
works of masters in many fields ofinquiry, 
we cannot see that there is any undue super- 
ficiality in his treatment of his subject 
as a whole. Indeed, his book will be a 
great addition to any library. In the 
variety and arrangement of its materials it 
is encyclopedic and its illustrations have 
been taken from the highest sources. It is 
in a word aclear, succinct and interesting 
popular history of the human animal from 
the point of view generally taken by ad- 
vanced ethnologists. 

The Oracles Ascribed to Matthew by Pa- 


pias, of Hieropolis. A Contribution to the 
Criticism of the New Testament. (Long- 
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mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) Our 
principal objection to this book is that we 
are left in the dark as to its authorship, 
and that in a case where, the book being 
one where critical soundness counts for 
much, the authorship is a matter of impor- 
tance. The author, whoever he may be, 
comes to the support of Papias, and the old 
opinion which has now for a long time been 
discarded among scholars, .that Papias’s 
Aéy:a was not our present Gospel according 
to Matthew, but some older evangelical col- 
lection, on which Matthew drew. The 
author of the present volume has made a 
comparative study of Justin, Irenw#us, Mat- 
thew and Papias, in the hope of being able 
to decide this point. His methods of ex- 
amination, tho by no means conclusive, are 
acute, ingenious and well worth considera- 
tion. The conclusion reached is that 

“the examination of the quotations in Justin 
tends to show that such a book as I have con- 
tended that Papias attributed to Matthew was 
in existence in the primitive Church.” 


Annals of Horticulture in North Ameri-~ 


ca for the Year 1893, Comprising an- Ac- 
count of the Horticulture of the Columbian 
Exposition. By L. H. Bailey. (Orange 
Judd Co., New York. $1.00.) We welcome 
this as one of the most useful and altogeth- 
er satisfactory minor handbooks that have 
come recently to our desk. It is edited by 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, 
and is, we believe, the fifth annual number 
of the series begun by him five years ago. 
It is the only systematic attempt to re- 
cord progress in the rural arts made in this 
country. The present volume has been 
considerably modified by the necessity of 
reporting the horticultural portion of the 
Columbian Exposition. - Mr. Bailey spent 
nearly four months at the Exposition, en- 
gaged in the preparation of this report. 
His work is, we understand, the only un- 
official history of horticulture at the 
World's Fair which is toappear. The book 
has all the characteristics of a first-rate 
manual. It is compact, carefully edited, 
with pains to be accurate. It is compre- 
hensive, and arranged in a good natural 
order. 


The octavo volume, Assyrian Echoes of 
the World, by Thomas Laurie, D.D., pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, is a 
useful book. It is a sort of alphabetic ency- 
clopedia of the illustrations which Assygri- 
ology offers to the reader of Scripture. It 
begins with ‘‘ Abednego” and ** Abraham,” 
and ends with “Yoke” and “ Zimri.” 
It contains a large number of interesting 
illustrations drawn from the standard au- 
thorities, especially George Smith, Profess- 
or Sayce and Pr>fessor Schrader. There 
are not a few quotations of interesting pas- 
sages from Assyrian literature,and the work 
seems to be as well done as could be expect- 
ed from one who has to get his material 
second-hand, and does not claim to be 
himself anything more than an amateur 
Assyriologist. Yet Dr. Laurie is by no 
means entirely ignorant of the language. 
As might be judged from the fact thatit is 
published by the Tract Society, there is 
nothing in the volume to endanger a timid 
faith; and sometimes, as under ‘ Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,” the explanation that 
might be expected is not given. The Bible 
student will find it a valuable introduction 
to the most important branch of arche- 
ology. 


We note among the newest and freshest 
handbooks in their class and as worthy of 
careful examination by teachers, A Labora- 
tory Manual in Elementary Biology. By 
Emanuel R. Boyer, A.B. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 80 cents.) Mr. Boyer is a 
lecturer in Biology in the Extension De- 
partment of the Uuaiversity of Chicago. 
His manual is an inductive study in animal 
and plant morphology. Physiology for 
Beginners. By M. Foster, M.A., M,D., 
F.R.S, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge (England), and 
Lewis E. Shore, M.A., M.D., Senior Demon- 
strator of Physiology in the same. (Mac- 
millan & Co, New York. 75 cents.) This 
manual is intended to be more elementary 
than Professor Huxley’s. It begins at the 
beginning and shows the student his first 
steps io some preliminaries vu the chemis- 
try of life, the general structure of the 
body, the blood, the skeleton, the muscle, 
passing on to an elementary study of the 
great organs and functions, and concluding 
with a similar study of the senses and 
speech. 


The Massrs. Macmillan & Co. publish the 
Bampton Lectures for 1894 as delivered by 
J. R Illingworth, M.A, on the general 
subject of Personality, Human and 
Divine. The author enters on a critical 
examination of the developmsnt of the con- 
ception of personalityas applied to man with 
an analysis of its elements, and goes over 
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the same ground with reference to th con 
ception of Divine Persunality. He then 
proceeds to unite the two coaceptious by 
showing that moral affizity is the essential 
condition prerequisite for knowing a per- 
sonal being and to apply the conclusion ~ 
thus reached to the support and definition 
of theism. The lectures go deep into some 
of the modern speculation as to the concep- 
tion of the infinite and especially as to the 
question whether personality is predicable 
of the Deity, a much mooted point to whose 
illustration and affirmation these lectures 
are a real contribution. It would be difficult 
to mention any other tojic which would 
touch so directly the heart and center of 
modern speculation. 


The Blue Ribbon. By Arthur Reed Kim- 
ball. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.25. 
This is a stirring appeal for temperance, 
truthfully described in the sub-title ‘‘ What 
Thomas Edward Murphy has done for the 
promotion of Personal Temperance, with 
some account of the work of his father, 
Francis Marphy, and of his brother, Wil- 
liam J. Murphy.” Tha story is thrilling. 
The results are iaspiring. Mr. Murphy 
founded the Blue Ribbon order on the prin- 
ciple of abstention from intoxicating 
drinks as the basis of membership. H 
has gone through the couatry calling the 
people to this as the solution of the drink 
problem and the dissolution of the curse 
and bane of drunkenness. What he has 
done and how he has done it is told iu this 
volume, and told in a way only less persua- 
sive and effective than Mr. Murphy’s owa 
personal and eloquent presentation of the 
subject. 


Not Quite Eizghteen. By Susan Coolidge. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $125.) One can 
never go astray in making choice of a story 
by Susan Coolidge. He will find the plot 
neatly and thoroughly thought out and the 
literary execution pure, graceful, pleasing. 
He will have no dramatic shocks, nor fin de 
siécle morality to wrestle with ; but he will 
find, asin the armful ofstories gatheredinto 
the present volume, great purity and dignity 
combined with the charm ofa graceful, high- 
bred simplicity, which makes the impres- 
sion of a thoroughly modernized pre-Raph- 
aelitism. They are “not quite eighteen,” 
but sixteen in number and abound in arch, 
quaint, but charming, tho often homely 
touches like the remark ‘* Drives in Beulah 
towaship were apt to be rather perpendicu- 
lar however you took them.” But they 


hold out well tothe end, and leave pic-@ 


tures in the memory which one likes to 
have there. 

A Husband of No Importance. By Rita. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York. 50 cents.) 
Who “Rita” is we do not know, neither as 
to personality nor sex. But whoever heor 
she may be,we have a good book credited to 
that author. Itisa pleasing story with a 
moral to it bearing on the fin de siécle the- 
ory of matrimony, which as rendered by 
“ Rita” is that it is astate of wedded bliss 
in which neither the husband nor the wife 
is of any importance to each other. The 
discovery made in this volume is that the 
theory breaks down as to the husband, and 
presumably as to the wife. The sooner the 
lesson is learned in both of these terms and 
the more effectively, the better for social 
morals. We commend “Rita” as a good 
schoolin which to learn the lesson in the 
mst pleasing and satisfactory manner. 


Students of the English language will 
find much to*interest them in The History 
of the English Language. By Oliver Far- 
rar Emerson, Assistant Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Philosophy in Cornell. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) The 
volume is based on the author’s lectures in 
the university. They are an introduction 
to the study of English, which embodies the 
more recent results as to English philolo- 
gy. The middle English period is treated 
with unusual fullness, with the intention 
of showing that the Norman conquest did 
not suppress the native elements of English 
speech. The phraseology of the language 
receives unusual attention as an important 
element in explaining linguistic facts. The 
book is designed for college classes and 
teachers of English, and is too advanced 
for High School classes. 

Child-Life and Girlhood of Remarkable 
Women. Series of Chapters from Female 
Biography. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 
(E. P. Datton & Co., New York. $2.50.) 
We have in this collection quite a number 
of rather out-of-the-way subjects combined, 
with other who are as familiar as Harriet 
Martineau, Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Bronté. Thecollection is interesting, and 
so far as wecan discover carefully and con- 
scientiously written. The characteristic 
feature of the collection appears, however, 


- to be the considerable number of remark- 


able women who do not usually figure iu 
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collections of this class, such as Kath- 
rine Philips, Letitia Pilkington, Caroline 
Herschel or Mrs. Godolphin. 


A History of English Literature, for Sec- 
ondary Schools. By J. Logie Robertson, 
M.A. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 
The author of this manual is English mas- 
ter of the Ladies’ College, at Edinburgh. His 
book is a model for use as a reference book 
im secondary schools. American authors 
are introduced, but not treated with the 
fullness which American teachers will de- 
sire. The index of recent authors is very 
full, and proportionately useful. The au- 
thor’s thorough execution of the critical 


and biographic notes has not entirely ex- 
cluded literary examples or illustrations. 


From Blomidon to Smoky. By Frank 
Bolles. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) ‘This book has a charm of its{own. 
The author’s personality is like a sap, 
pungent and racy, trickling through the 
thirteen sketches of outdoor life in the 
northern woods, fields and orchards. Mostly 
ernithologicalin their general purpose the 
various chapters touch new themes, or old 
ones ina new way, half in the scientific 
spirit and halfin the mood of a mere curi- 
‘ous inquirer who spies upon Nature with- 
out any other purpose in view than enjoy- 
ing her secrets. A delightful book. 
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A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 


THE TRIAL AND 
DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


“IMAGO CHRISTI.” 


2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Ever since I wrote, in a contracted form, THE 
LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, the desire has slumbered 
in my mind to describe on a much more extended 
scale the closing passages of the Saviour’s earthly 
history ; and, although renewed study has deepened 
my sense of the impossibility of doing these scenes 
full justice, yet the subject has never ceased to at- 
tract me, as being beyond all others the most im- 
pressive and remunerative.”—From Author's Preface. 


NEW WORK BY REV. R. W. DALE, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE; 


A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 
One vol. Crown octavo. Cloth, $1.75. 
“ A course of sermons expounding in an orderly an 
ic ma 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books, 


Life of Dean Buckland. 
The Life and Correspondence of William 
Buckland, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean 
ot Westminster, twice President of the 
Theological Society, and first President 
of the British Association. By his 
Daughter, Mrs.GORDON. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 8vo. Buckram, $3.50. 





biography. 


The Education of the 

: Greek People, 

AnpD Its INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION. By 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. Vol. 28, Interna- 


tional Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


suffering from that want of enthusiasm which neces- 
sarily comes from wae Seanygereg clearly to see the end 
rs, or to invest any end with 


single-minded 
devotion to a great end, [{ shall hold that this book 
has accomplished its purpose.” —Author’s Preface. 


At the Gate of Samaria. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM JOHN LOCKE. No. 
156; Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Against a background of artist life in London and 
Cotinental journe the author has placed the 
figure of a young pm ty tense and ambitious, whose 
aspirations and courtships form the main thread of 
the —_ contrasting types of men who are 

de her are drawn with equal power, and 

the author's strength of expression increases as his 

j= moves on. There is never a question of flagging 
bterest. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
reccipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 





yand 
mner all the princi doctrines of th 
CG ian faith.”—From Authors Preteen: = 





Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th St. (Near Broadway), N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


A work which all admirers of the poet and all 
— of the man will welcome with peculiar grati- 
ade. 


George William Curtis. 


An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EDWARD 
CARY. in American Men of Letters Series. With 
a Portrait, 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence 
Garthe. 


A very bright and engaging novel of New York 
life, though not a society novel. By ELLEN OL- 
NEY Krek, author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” “Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Century of Charades. 
By WILLIAM BELLAMY. A hundred origin- 
al charades, very ingenious in conception, 
worked out with remarkable skill, and—many of 
them—genuinely poetical. 18mo, $1.00. 


When Molly was Six. 


A delightful story, simple, natural, engaging, and 
of charming literary quality. By E11za ORVE 
WHITE, author of * Winterborough.” Illustrated 
by KATHARINE PYLE. Anexquisite Holiday book. 
Square 16mo, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


ANDOVER, 
W. F. DRAPER, “acs 
Offers during November and December Buttmann’s 
mars at tly reducei—about half—prices. Winer 
f particulars. 


Sunday School Entertainment! 
A grand idea for it. Our book for 
xplains. Send for it now! 


. @ 
J.& P. B. Myers, 8 John 8t., N.Y. 
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Child Life 
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in Many Lands 


In Tue Sunpay Scnoot Times for 1895 prominent 
missionaries will describe child life in many lands, in- 
cluding China, Japan, India, Persia, Turkey, Syria, Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Congo, Madagascar, Greenland, and Alaska. 

There will appear also an illustrated article by the 
late Lieutenant ScuwarTKa on the Eskimo children, one 
or two by Mrs. BaLtitincton Booru on “The Children 
of the Slums,” and a sketch of American Indian chil- 
dren by ELaine GoopaLe Eastman. 
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costs less than one cent a week. 
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Helps to Bible study are now, as always, the main feature of THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEsS. The best writers on the International lessons con- 
tribute regularly to each week's issue. 


Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thomas Hardy’s 


GREAT SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 


, 


THE SIMPLETONS 


To be called 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


in subsequent numbers 
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December (Christmas) Number 


OF 


Harper’s Magazine 


The Show-Places of Paris, by RicHarD HARDING 
Davis; The Evolution of the Country Club, by 
_ Caspar W. Wuirney; An Arabian Day and Night, 
by PouLrney BIGELOW; Six Short Stories, and 100 
illustrations are among the many other attractions 
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Ready November 22d. A Subscription by the Year, $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


By KIRB® MUNROE. 


gs Big Cypress.” 12mo, $1.00. 


This latest book by Kirk Munroe is replete with pragtical information concerning pioneer life in a little 
known but intensely interesting portion of the United States. It deals with the Séminoles of Florida, ae- 
scribes those rare animals,the Manatee and the Crocodile, tells of * wracking,” or * beach-combing,” and 
deals with other subjects as unique as they are interesting. 

Bound ia cloth and attractively illustrated. 164 pages. 


66 we BY a 99 By JESSIE E. WRIGHT. 
Philip Leicester. en. ices. 
The history of the life and adventures of Philip Leicester cannot fail to interest buys and girls. While 
still a baby, and a well-born American baby, too, a careless London nurse-girl allowed him to be stolen. 
The mauner in which Philip comes to find his people is due to his kindness and friendship for a boy who 


turns out to be hisown brother. This story is extremely well written, and must interest readers of all ages 
—a mers which few books pos 


ssess. 
he book is handsomely illustrated and attractively bound in cloth. 264 pages. 


‘f By Rev. F. N. PECOUBET, D.D. 
““Peloubet’s Select Notes.” ye oe een 
< 9 25. 
This commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons is the one book every teacher must hav 


in order todo the best work. It interprets the Scripture, illustrates the truths, and by striking comments 
convinces the mind 


346 pages, bound in cloth. 


The Beacon Light Series. By NATALIE L. RICE. 


A collection of bright, attractive stories from the best known writers for young people. The set, 5 vols 
in a box, $3.00. 


Dots Library. Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A most delightful set of books for the little ones. Over 400 illustrations. The set, 10 vols., in a box, $3.00, 


Published by W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Four New Books for the Young | 


A NEW BOOK OF STORIES BY MRS. BURNETT 
Piccino, and Other Child Stories 


By Mrs. FRANCES HopGsoN BuRNETT. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 


Besides the title story, which presents a charming sketch of a little Italian boy, 
Mrs. Burnett’s new volume contains three other stories: ‘How Fauntleroy 
Occurred,”’ which tells how the original of Fauntleroy lived and grew into the 
chila-hero she has pictured, and “The Captain’s Youngest” and “Little Betty’s 
Kitten,” which introduce delightful new child characters that cannot fail to win a 
Place in the reader’s heart by the side of Fauntleroy and Sarah Crewe. 


MRS BURNETT’S FOUR FAMOUS JUVENILES 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. [Illustrated|Little Saint Elizabeth, and Other 
by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $2.00. Stories. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. ‘ 
Sarah Crewe; or, What Happened! cigyanni and the Other. Children 
at Miss Minchin’s. Illustrated by! Who Have Made Stories. Illustrated 
R B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.00. by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.50. ‘ 


Three New Books by G. A. Henty 


In the Heart of the Rockies. A|Wulf the Saxon. A Story of the Nor- 
Story of Colorado. man Conquest. 


When London Burned. A Story of Restoration Times. 
Each volume, crown 8vo, illustrated and handsomely bound, $1.50. 


“ They are as animated and descriptive as the Henty books always are, giving plenty of depend- 
able facts at the same time that the narrative interest is well sustained.”—Philade/phia Press. 
*,* The above are Mr. Henty’s latest books. A full descriptive list, containing all of Mr. Henty’s 


books—now 44 in nwmber—awill be sent to any address on application. They are all attractively ilus- 
trated and handsomely bound. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 5th Ave.,N. Y. 
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“St. Nicholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 








In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five 

serial stories, more of Ru ona 
Ki ling’s ‘* yt Stories,” cme 

rownies,”’ E. S. Brooks's sto; 

life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- | * 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 

etc , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. -It is the greatest 
educator you can givea boy or girl. 

















A Subscription 


oe the best possible Christmas 
= On and after the issue of 
ecember number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 














The Christmas 
N um ber, Sold every- 


where, 2 
cents, is a roval gift-book in itself, 

— the treat of the year. Don't fail $ 
to take home a copy. 




















The Bound Vol- 
containing the num- 

ume, bers of “= past 

S year,—more than tooo pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00, 








Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New snag ‘ 
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THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, President of West- 
ern Reserve University. 16mo, cloth, gilt top 





who seeks cultivation at college, both in tio 
the family at home and the artificial family within 
college iw piain a of pric 
Sent, post pa an ree ioe 0 es, 
THE BAKER BGO. bubs., 
5 and 7 East ae a 4 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J.W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8S WEST 28TH ST., N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


A superb collection of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 

*,* A catalogue is now in preparation and will 
be sent to any address on application. 

THE ETHICS OF LITERARY ART 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 
“A brilliant defense of the pure in art.”—Church- 


“ WEALTH AND MORAL LAW 








BY PRES. E. B. ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“Clear, strong, bracing.”—Public Opinion. 
Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Conn. 








A little smoother 
A little more durable 
A little higher priced 


Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pens 


are worth trying and are cheapest in the end 
SAMPLES, 20 STYLES, 10 CENTS 
TADELLA PEN COMPANY 
74 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, postpaid 





tip Hart Peonier Devetional Writer of the 
Century. 


Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


“A man mighty in the Scriptures. Dp, L. Moody. 


THE BELLS OF IS; or, Voices of Human 
Need and Sor- 
row, Echoes 
from My Early 
Pastorates. 
With portrait, 
12mo, cloth, 

5 cents, 

“It is full of 
his quiet rever- 
ies, his outreach- 
ing toward God 
and toward 
souls, with prac- 
tical sug ges- 
tions as to city 








—- and 
relief o: verty 
and di distress. 
PMS 1 Pleveon. 
A Beautiful Holida Fas 
The Present and the Future Tenses 


of the Blessed L Life. 2 ven, $1.50. 

Two of the most popular volumes of The Chris- 
tian Life Series, bound in a new holiday style; 
white vellum cloth, silk inlaid, with gold zed ink 
stam ings, in handsome box. 

e take up with eagerness whatever bears the 
name of this author.’’—7he Standard. 

The Latest Volume in in the Old Testament Heroes 
Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. 
12zmo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“1 do not know of any writer whose works I 
could more heartily recommend than those of Mr. 
Meyer.”’—B. Fay Mills. 

Uniform with above in Old Testament Heroes 
Joshua. Elijah. Abraham. 
Jacob. Moses, Joseph. 

Uniform with the above in The Expository Series. 

The Way Into the Holiest. Hebrews. 
The Life and Light of — John. 
Tried By Fire. First Pete: 

Morning and Evenin, Peostius i a Month. 
Prayers for Heart and Home. 
8vo, Cloth. Limp, 75¢. 

Many thousands of Mr. Meyer’s admirers will 
welcomc this aid to private and family devotion. 

A New Volume in Christian Life Series. 
Calvary to Pentecost. 

18mo, Cloth, s0c.; White Vellum Cloth, 6oc. 

Pan. mag to any of its predecessors. 

Uniform with above in Christian Life Series. 
Christian a ph ll The Shepherd Psaim. 
he Present Ten: The Future Tenses. 
Key Words of the Inner Life. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
MENTION CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
THIS PAPER. Toronto: 149 & 142 Yonge St. 





IN EBRIETY, 


mee. By AN 
‘a edition, which has : been 
largely ad oh Og and v3 Fo upwards of 300 ad- 
ditional pages. Large 8vo, 650 pages, $3.50. 
Herat. volume is enormously valuable.”—New York 
ers 


- it arranged and wed wont valuable work on 
this conten: ”’— Medical Bullet 

SANDOW’S OYSTER “OF Pa YSICAL 
Training, ¥:,% men, women and children. 4to, 
cloth. 8) ne illustrations, chiefly from life. 
Fourth edition, a unabridged, $2.00. Seperate 

declared to be the best book’ ever published on this 
subject. 

ATHLETICS vor LPM YSIOAT. CULTURE. 
By THto C. KNAU 422 es. 114 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00, A aon and exhaustive compen- 
dium of all games and pastim 


THE GIST OF WHIST. By Cc. E. Corr. 


can game. 
THE we ITE TZAR AND OTHER POEMS. 
HENRY BEDLOwW, Edition de luze. Superbly 

fi aetrated. 4to cloth, $2.50. 

ON_ INDIA’S FRONTIER 
The Gurkhas’ HM vetprioue 
BALLANTINE, M.A. 
Bombay.) 
volume. imo. 
For sale by all booksellers, or cont bu mat, post id,on 

receipt of price by the publishers, -_ 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘*A forceful and cosmopolitan me- 





dium of refining influence, entertain- 





ment, and education to mankind’’ 





SO SAY THE 


COMMITTEE OF AWARDS 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


IN SPEAKING OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


DO YOU READ IT? 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., Inc. 


Pictures of Swedish Life; 


Or, Svea and Her Children. By Mrs. Woops 
BAKER. With 24 full-page and numerous 
text illustrations. 8vo, 410 pages, cloth, 
ornamental, $3.75. 

The author, an American woman, has lived for 
manv years in Sweden, and has had unusual advan- 
paote in the Preparation of this volume. Her object 

ne eng | to pores rey the land. and life of its people of 
ee oe background of an historic setting. The 


m the 
material | is well arran and 
We know of no other =F n 


The Life of Daniel De Foe. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, author of “‘ The Life 
of William Cowper.” With 4 portraits 
and 23 other illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 
$3.75. An imported edition. The book 
is published in England at one guinea. 

“ With the personality r' no eminent man of letters 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuriesis the 
ublic less familiar than that of Daniel De Foe. . .. 
gether facts have been so occupied in gathering to- 
er — concerning his writings, esnecially those 

of ibscurer kind. and trying to discover fresh 
pI ot have devoted so much space to the con- 
sideration of his position as a politician, that the man 
himself and nie inner life have been almost lost sight 
of. her feature of this work is my ven- 


turing ‘to cubeats what I believe to be the true key to 
obinson Crusoe.’”’—Eztract from Preface. 


“ A noble biography.”—Literary World, London, 


Gypsying Beyond the Sea, 

From the English Fields to Salerno Shores. 
By WILLIAM BEMENT LENT. With 18 
full-page photogravureillustrations. Two 
vols., 16mo, daintily bound in ornamental 
cloth, gilt sides,in a box, $400 per set; 
also in cloth, plain stamping, $3.00. 


France, and Russia, to roam through Italy. 
record of these wanderings be shows himself a 
oa observer, who studies nature and art ant 

“things” more than people. He has a sympathetic 
method in his sight,and arare faculty of transfer- 
ring to the reader a pict»re of what he saw and what 
he did. The whole A eo isin sharp contrast to the 
common run of modern books of — The illas- 
trations add to the charm of the book 


The Old Brick Churches of 
Maryland. 


By HELEN WEST RIDGLEY. With numer- 
ous illustrations from original drawings 
by Sophie De Butts Stewart. Small 4to, 
$2.50 net. 


A charming and valuable Sy pha to an inter- 
esting chapter in our Colonial History 





In Cairo and Jerusalum. 


An Eastern Note-book. By MARY THORN 
CARPENTER, author of ‘‘ A Girl’s Winter 
in India.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Those who recall “ A Girl's Winter in India,” wil 
welcome this new volume by the same author. In 
her wanderings in old Cairo and the ons — 
about, and thence to Jaffa and Jerusaiem, she 
with an observing woman's eye some things which 
many a Seaveller « overlooks, and has giver us a series 
of impressionist pictures every way pleasing and 
instructive. 

Also a new edition of “A Girl’s Winter in India.” 

Fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.50. 


The two volumes in a box, $2.50. 


The Royal Road ; 


Or, Taking Him at His Word. By MARION 
HARLAND. 12mo, 400 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


This volume may be considered as a companion to 
Mrs. Prentiss’ “Stepping Heavenward,” in single- 


|. ness of purpose and in directness of treatment 


ut the tale of the working out of this princi- 
ple in the every-day experience of joy anu sorrow, 
adversity and prosperity. Itisa — to make Chris- 
tians think and help them to grow. 


Jesus the Messiah. 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. A new edi- 
tion with 24 full-page illustrations from 
Hoffman’s celebrated designs. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Unquestionably the best of all the popular lives of 
Christ. This isa» abridgment of the author’s larger 
work, designed for the general reader. 


At Dawn of Day. 


Thoughts for the Morning Hour. Compiled 
and arranged by JEANIE A. BATES 
GREENOUGH. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.75; white clotb, full gilt, with jacket, 
$2.50. 

The manv thousands of readers of “ Between the 


Lights” will welcome this new compilation by a sis- 
ter of Miss Bates. 


Between the Lights. 


Thoughts for the Evening Hour. Compiled 
and arranged by Fanny B. BATES. A 
new and cheaper edition. 16mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1,25; white cloth, gilt edges, 
with jacket, $1.75. 


Of all oe religious day-books, this holds the fore- 
most plac 


SEND FOR RANDOLPH & CO.'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


For sale by the booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., Inc., 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BOOKS. Readers of French de- 
FRENCH} =""« choice literature should 
read our Romans Choisis Se- 
ries, 60 cents paper, 85 cents cloth vol.,and Contes 
Choisis Series, 25-erts vol. Each a masterpiece 
by a well-known author. List, also complete cata- 
logue of publications and importations of foreign 
books, on application. French calendars, 1895, 40c. to 
50 each. 
$1S0cach- WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE THE WORLD. 


The Largest Collection of New and 
Secood-Hand Books in the Universe 


Ata Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mall. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


A VALUABLE OFFER—""s33%iis"ss 


TABLISH A 

BRANCH OF 
our Mowspapes Senet Agency in your town 
soon, and would like to secure some a, young 
man to take charge of the business. Address 


GRUMIAUX’S MAMMOTH AGENCY, 
General Office, Le Roy, N. ¥ 


Railway Engineering and Mechanics 


Is the Leading Journal in the oe indicated by its 

name—and the CHEAPEST. Send One Dollar for the 

paper to January 1, 1896. Published monthly by THE 

RAILWAY PUBLISHING AGENT CO. 
816 The Rookery, Chicago. 


Read “EDUCATION.” 


Pee your friends in this oldest and leading 
n the educational fleld. Your 
"EDUCATION. Teachers 

















take it. Price, $3.00 a year. = two-cent stamps 


for a sample copy. ress, 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Harper’s Magazine $3.15. Costare $3.60, 
ae eekly or Bazar $3.35, North 
=, By $4.25, 


Mun Scribn . Cosmo- 
politan $1. Eo Outlook $2. 70, Leslie’s Illus- 
rated $3.35. Others at like rates. Ex- 
clusive territory. Catalogue, 2, ~ peri- 
.—o tree. Mention this igre 
OORE’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
Brock: N, Y. a 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grete, Stationery, imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goo 


Union Square 36 Bast 14th Sent, New York, 





sa uae bow critical journal ‘nthis couniry.”—H. H 


THE DIAL 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
Literary Criticism Discussion and Information. 





THE DIAL, now in its fifteenth year, has lately, 
by enlargement of scope so as to include the broader 
interests of Literature, of Education, and of higher 
culture generally, entered upon a new career of in- 
fluence and prosperity. Its contributors are from 
every part of the country,including, in one class, Pres- 
idents or Professors of over thirty American colleges 
or universities, from Yale and Harvard on the At- 
lantic Coast to Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific. 


“THE DIAL is the best publication of its kind in this 
country.”—JOHUN BURROUGHS. 


“ Wise, dignified, scholarly, brilliant, pungent, con- 
PA cnn *—A LICE FRENCH (Octave Thanet). 


“THE DIAL’S look and bearing are refinement itself 


Seriousness, fearless care and a right instinct in letters 
help to make it the best review we have.”—THE INDE- 
PENVENT. 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER: 


Any reader of “THE INDEPENDENT” 
(not already a DIAL subscriber) may, by 
sending five two-cent stamps, receive the 
paper for twe months (feur numbers), to~- 
gether with a special offer for continuance, 
on a trial subscription, for one year. 


Published on the Ist and! 16th of each month, $2 4 
year, in advance. 





315 Wabash 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JOHN JAMES PIATT and Mrs. Sa- 
rab M. B. Piatt, his wife, are soon to resume 
permanently their residence in the United 
States. 


....-Mr. George Augustus Sala is finishing 
his autobiography, which will probably be 
brought out in London by the last of next 
month. 


:-The publication of the second and 
concluding volume of Funk and Wagnall’s 
‘* Standard Dictionary ”’ will be announced 
the 28th of this month. 


-- The Novemter number of The Writer 
is a Holmes Memorial number and includes 
along list of well-known authors, among 
whom may be mentioned Messrs. C. Dudley 
Warner, Edward Eggleston, Noah and 
Elbridge S. Brooks, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Edgar Fawcett and J.T. Trowbridge. 


.--Messrs. J. Selwyn Tait & Sons have 
issued an American edition of the third 
edition of the standard work by Dr. Nor- 
man Kerr (never before published in Amer- 
ica), entitled ‘‘Inebriety, or Narcomanis; 
Its Etiology, Pathology, Treatment and 
Jurisprudence.”? The new edition has been 
largely rewritten and is sold at $3.50. 


.... The Portfolio for November comes as 
usual with “‘ Edited by P. G. Hamerton ” 
upon its cover. Readers of The Portfolio 
and others interested in English art have 
reason to mourn the recent death of Mr. 
Hamerton, so long identified with the mag- 
azine, whose contributions to the literature 
of art have been very large. The mono- 
graph for November is by Lionel Cust. It 
treats of The Engravings of Albrecht 
Diirer, and contains four plates and twen- 
ty five illustrations of the text. The three 
preceding issues are ‘‘Book-binding in 


“France,” by William Y. Fletcher; ‘‘ Thom- 


as Gainsborough,” by Walter Armstrong, 
and ‘'The New Forest,’’ by C. J. Cornish. 


.. Following the example of Johns Hop- 
kins and other universities, the Catholic 
University at Washington sends out its 
prospectus of a quarterly, to be called The 
Catholic University Bulletin, which will 
give information of the work of the uni- 
versity and of its professors, and will dis 
cuss educational topics from the literary. 
scientific and theological standpoint of the 
university. Its motto will be the formula 
of St. Vincent of Lerins: 


“Let there be progress, therefore; a wide- 
spread and eager progress in every century and 
epoch, both of individuals and of the general 
body, of every Christian and of thé whole 
Church: a progress in intelligence, knowledge 
and wisdom, but always within their natural 
limits and without sacrifice of the identity of 
Catholic teaching, feeling and opinion.” 


.-A Directory of American Literary 
Societies is being compiled under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Appleton Morgan, Presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society. 
assisted by Mr. L. L. Lawrence, of West- 
field, N. J. It will be published and dis 
tributed by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Wm. T. Harri-, 
Commissioner of the Bureau, asks of any 
society that should be included in this di- 
rectory information as to the following 
particulars: Corporate name of society; 
date of organization ; date of incorporation | 
if incorporated; objects for which organized 
or incorporated; names of founders or first 
officers; names of present officers; list of 
publications, with date; sheet size (folio. 
quarto, etc.); number of pages ; how issued 
(cloth, boards, paper, etc). 


oo 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Social Omeies tenets of the United 
A adeleine Vinton Dahigren. 
Sixth. * Edition. ole. pp. 88. Baltimore: 
SOU BEGET Be Ooi oso. cc vecopecscccccnsnccovs #1 00 
The Adventures of Ferdinand Tomasso. By 
Lehmos. 7x5, pp. iv, 155. New York’ The 
DEVE AOD ibievdcotce vcnvatacnndeDeubuexpieine ius 
Christ, the Socialist. By the author of —— 
Meyer’s Scheme. Hs aaa pp. 357. Bosto 
Arena Pubiishing C 
Hygiene. With + i and Physiol Be- 
» ng an Amplification of edward _ s Catechism 
of Hygiene. By Joseph . A.M., 
M.D. Intended for Behbole x General 
Reading. Spex6, pp. ix, 435. New York: _ 
ward P. Slev 
mente tbe Borate ares By Jan .- c- 
aren x p. viii, ew Yor 
Bead, Mesa & 








The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Thomas Wright. 
9x6, pp. xxix, 432. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randoiph BEEP tirbsdo suv ivibnisdensascisenanneces 375 
The Gospel of Buddha. Acgertina we a Rec- 
ords. By Paul Carus. 8x5 - 
Chicago: The Open Court Pu ‘Mehine Co. 150 


Holland. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated 
from the Thirteenth Edition of the Italian 
by Helen pmmern Tliusti i. Va. Ti wo 7 
I, pp. fv) 
Phitadelphia : P Peatie & Coates....... nbc Sawdon 500 


rae 4 of Art in PrimitiveGrerce Myconian 


the Frenc 
and Charles Chipiez, t litustrated with with Sif 544 
Fngravings in the Text a lored 
Plates. In two volumes. 1 er a I, pp. 
xiv. 538. Vol. II, pp. xiv, 4 New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son 


Watson, M.A., M.D. 8x5lg, pp. 4 "The : 
MTD eck ccsscapenedonenbesosean-sepebacs sscvenes 150 
New Streams in Old Channels, Selected fro 
the Writings of Lyman Abbott, D.D, Edited 
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wi Mann. Teexbg 
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The , Daaghters o the Nez Pereés. By Arthur 
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The Work of. Afro-American Women. By Mrs. 

N. “* Mossell. - pp. 178. Phiiadelpnia: 
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A Scientific and Practical Treatise on Ameri- of Families Related. B nares Fs Keith. 
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Moritz Jokai, George Sand, M. Lermonton, Lowell Institute, Bosto 


e, Xavier Marmier Sou 
M. P. Gran * Daniel Dare, Voltaire, Gon- 
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4x6, pp. vil 


The Life and Correspondence of William Buck- 
wad, 5 a4 D., F.R.S. By His Daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon. With Portraits and | Illustrations. 


Sigx5%, Pp. xvi, 283. The same............... 
Evolution ond Ethics. And Other Essays, By 

Thomas B. Huxley. 734x544, pp. xili, 334. The 
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Smith, M.A. With retece Fe by tive Bishopot 
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American Men _ of spt ay las Vien 
Geet. By Edward Cary. 734x5, pp. ix, 439. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
By Samuel T. Pickard. In two volumes. 
. Vol. I. pp. vi, 402. Vol. II, pp. 400. 
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Edition 620,000 
10 cts. a copy; 
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A Minister 
of the 
World 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


The love story of a 


young and clever country 


minister who leaves his rural New England 
parish for the pulpit of one of the most fash- 
ionable of New York’s churches. 
flicting feelings of duty and of love afford the 
main theme for a strong romantic interest to 
the story, and give an interesting series of 
glimpses of life, divided between a quiet coun- 
try parish and the gay social world of a fash- 
ionable New York congregation. 
The story will have a series of striking 
illustrations drawn for it by W. T. Smedley. 
Begins in the Novemser issue of 


The Ladies’ 


His con- 


Home Journal 


copies 
$1.00 a year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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THE UNITED STATES BOND ISSUE. 


THE fact that the President and Cabinet 
were discussing the need of an issue of 
United States bonds having been made 
public prematurely, the Administration 
felt obliged to call for subscriptions to 
such an issue at once. There is no doubt 
in the minds of bankers and prominent 
financiers that the $50,900,000 asked for 
will be over-subscribed. All subscriptions 
are to be paid in gold, and it is under- 
stood that no part of this gold shall be 
drawn from the United States Treasury. 
It seems also probable that nearly, if not 
quite all, the entire issue will besubscribed 
for in the United States, and that few of 
the bonds will go abroad, at least directly. 
The Treasurer of the United States reports 
that the amount of gold coin in circula- 





tion is about $500,000,000. Of course this . 


includes the sums actually in circulation 
(as in California), and the amounts in 
private hands and hoarded, the aggregate 
of these being purely a matter of estimate. 
We know by the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency that the National banks 
of the country alone, on October 2d. held 
$197,000,000 of gold coin and certificates, 
and that the National banks in New York 
City on that same date held $75,000,000. 
It will, therefore, be seen that there are 
ample reserves of gold in the United 
States upon which to draw for these 
bonds. 

As to the expediency of an issue of gold 
bonds by the Government there is practi- 
cally butone opinion. It is considered by 
all the financial leaders that no single 
circumstance would have so much effect 
in encouraging the return of full confi- 
dence in the United States and in our 
business enterprises as this practical ex- 
ample of the intention of the Government 
to maintain its credit at all hazards. A 
business depression is due in part to the 
influence of facts and partly to sentiment; 
the line of distinction between them is too 
fine to be drawn in practice. 

The importanceof an ample gold reserve 
in the United States Treasury can best be 
judged by a look ahead. ‘The normal in- 
ternational movement of gold is the export 
of that metal from the United States in 
the spring, when the outgoings of mer- 
chandise are small, and the return of gold 
to us in the autumn, when we are sending 
large quantities of cotton, wheat and pro- 
visions to Europe. An export of gold, 
therefore, in the spring of each year is a 
natural movement, and one to which, 
under ordinary circumstances, no signifi- 
cance is to be attached. Previous to 1890 
the movement of gold to and from abroad 
was in some years comparatively small ; 
but since the Baring liquidation—which 
marks the beginning of our period of de- 
pression—the outflow of gold from Janu- 
ary to July has ranged from $50,000,000 
to $90,000,000 annually. At present there 
is in the United States Treasury about 
$61,000,000 of gold. What would be the 
result if a very heavy export demand for 
gold should set in next spring with the 
Treasury reserve in its present low condi- 
tion? We might have a small return of last 
year’s panic. It would not help the mat- 
ter any to know that the gold thus taken 
might be returned to us in the fall; the 
condition of the United States Treasury 
at the time of the heavy demand would be 
all that would be considered. Another im- 
portant point to remember is that we have 
just changed materially our system of Gov- 
ernment revenue. In so great a matter 
there must always be uncertainty as to just 
how much income the Government will de- 
rive under the new system, and in any case 
the full effect of the new laws will not be 
felt at once. For illustration, there isnow 
to be a tax upon raw sugar which will 
yield the Treasury an important sum, yet 
it is not to be expected that the Treasury 
will be immediately strengthened by this 
new tax, because the sugar people, antici- 
pating that tax, have imported quanties of 
the raw sugar. In the same way revenues 
from the income tax will not be available 
until after next July. At the moment the 
revenues of the Government are not suffi- 
cient to pay running expenses, and under 

‘the circumstances mentioned a monthly 
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deficit is to be expected for some little 
time tocome. NowtheTreasury has very 
little spare money outside of the gold 
reserve, and if that small surplus were 
exhausted before the new revenues come 
in, the Treasury would be obliged to fall 
back upon its gold for current expenses. 
In this way another demand upon our 
already small gold reserve might set in at 
the very time when large demands were 
made upon it for export; and unless 
provision be made for these possibilities 
the result might be aserious reaction in 
business before next summer. 

It is humiliating to our national pride 
that the President of the United States, in 
the face of these conditions, should have 
been refused permission by the members 
of his own party in Congress to avail him- 
self of the expedient which every foreign 
Government enjoys, viz., that of borrow- 
ing money for a short time on exchequer 
bills orin some equally simple way to tide 
over the period of low revenues, The Pres- 
ident, to strengthen the credit of the Gov- 
ernment against future possibilities is 
obliged to find his authority for the borrow- 
ing of money ina law twenty years old, 
which was originally passed for another 
purpose. For these reasons the bonds must 
be issued at a premium, must run for ten 
years and bear 5¢interest, altho it is prob- 
able that the new revenues of the Govern- 
ment would be large enough in a couple 
of years to repay the amount now bor- 
rowed, if repayment were possible. For 
this cumbersome financiering and for the 
the interest which the United States must 
now pay for ten years, a Democratic Con- 
gress, which would not authorize such 
borrowings for a short time, is responsi- 
ble. There is no probability that these 
same Congressmen, meeting again in De- 
cember, would then grant the Treasury 
permission to manage the finances of the 
United States according to the best 
methods. Itis altogether likely that the 
Republican Congressmen just elected will 
be governed by better financial principles; 
but under our unfortunate system of elec- 
tions these new Congressmen do not take 
their seats until December, 1895, more 
than a year after they are chosen. The 
present predicament cf the Anministra- 
tion ought to call attention to this anom- 
aly in our system of Government, under 
which the will of the people bas no effect 
upon national policy until over a year 
after that will has been declared. 

While condemning, as every financier 
must, the cowardice and incompency of 
the present Democratic Congress, itis only 
right to say that President Cleveland has 
always shown himself in favor of sound 
finance. Of course, this bond issue does 
not by any means solve our whole finan- 
cial problem. The question will not be 
settled until our currency is reorganized, 
for distrust must linger in the minds of 
foreign and home investors until the 
credit of the nation is established upon a 
gold basis beyond a shadow of a doubt ; 
but for the present the action of the Gov- 
ernment in replenishing the gold reserve 
will do much to establish that credit in 
the minds of all. 


2 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS conditions have shown a 
further improvement and the gains are 
well distributed, altho it appears that 
speculators anticipated and have taken 
full advantage of the effects of the recent 
elections in the markets which they con- 
trol. The Government bond issue, indica- 
tive of the determination of the Adminis- 
tration to keep the credit of the United 
States at the highest, is well received on 
every hand; and in the predicted over- 
subscription of the amount offered the 
most shrewd observers see what should be 
the last influence in the complete restora- 
tion of confidence, assuming that Con- 
gress, now soon to assemble, will take into 
early and serious consideration the subject 
of the establishment of a safe and elastic 
currency, to which President Cleveland is 
expected to give prominence in his mes- 
sage. Viewing the business situation as 
a whole, there are still a number of condi- 
tions that cannot be called favorable; 








such, for example, as the low prices. 


of grain. and the small movements 


of farm products which are so largely re- 
ducing the revenue of our great Western 
railroads; but the encouraging features 
outweigh the others. It is important that 
sentiment continues distinctly favorable. 
Speculators are disappointed because the 
improvement is a quiet and orderly one, 
and does not show any of the character- 
istics of a ‘* boom.” It is the more sub- 
stantial for this reason. It is not well at 
a time like this, however, to lose sight of 
the conditions that should cause conserva- 
tism. There are many establishments that 
have not yet resumed, and many more that 
have not advanced wages from the basis 
of the summer, so that purchases of gen- 
eral merchandise for consumption during 
this season are likely to be below those of 
1898, Outside of the manufacturing cen- 
ters the same influence will be exerted by 
the low prices of the greater crops of the 
country. The improvement noted a few 
weeks ago in the iron market, called the 
best barometer of trade, is not well main- 
tained ; but the volume of business here 
compares favorably with that of a year 
ago. 


A falling off in the business in the se- 
curity markets occurred after the first 
effects of the news of the bond issue, 
which was considered a bullish argument, 
had worn off ; and prices for stocks closed 
lower all around, but with the more 
important losses in the Grangers, which 
were affected by the decline of nearly 
$200,000 in the St. Paul road’s gross earn- 
ings for the second week of November. 
This caused much speculation among the 
traders as to the chances for the mainte- 
nance of certain Granger dividends at the 
present rates. Northwest and Burlington 
payments to be made within thirty days 
were cases in point. The professed con- 
cern of the bears about the St. Paul divi- 
dend was hardly warranted by the facts 
in the case, as the payment is not due un- 
til April next. The bond market was in 
marked contrast with that for stocks. 
Business there was also light, but it was 
because good issues were scarce. The 
prospect of a firmer money market after 
the new Government 5s are paid for did 
not check the advances in either railroad 
or choice municipal issues. Railroad 
earnings reported for .the second 
week of November are expected to 
be poorer than for the first week, when 
63 reads showed a loss of 5.18%, against a 
gain on 78 roads of .87% for the last week 
of October. Bank clearings were about 
14% heavier than in 1893, but 21¢ lighter 
than in 1892. The money market was so 
easy that it was not possible for the banks 
to compete in the call loan market with 
private banking houses which had large 
balances available. Call loans ruled at 12, 
but were reported to have been made also 
at a lower rate in some instances. Lend- 
ers were unwilling to contract for large 
loans for short stated terms at the cur- 
rent rates of 1@2¢; but borrowers for 
long terms on acceptable collateral could 
secure accommodation at practically their 
own rates. Brokers quoted 2¢ for 90 
days, and 24@3¢% for six months. The 
small offerings of commercial paper re- 
flect the conservatism of the business 
world, and the supply of notes was so 
small that a line of the best dry goods re- 
ceivables made in a Western city dis- 
counted for four months at 24% per an- 
num, which is probably the lowest rate 
on record for such business. The ruling 
rate for such paper was 24@2%4, and for 
the best single names 3%. Mill paper was 
not offered. 


The followiag is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov.17. *Nov.10. Increase. 
LOaDS........0008 $498,937,000 $499,714.700 + $777,700 
Specie..........0. 94,421,100 93,677,100 744,000 
Legal tenders... 117,189,800 116,136,600 1,153,200 
Deposits.......0++ 594,547,400 592,176,200 2,371,200 
Circulation...... 11,170,000 11,207,600 +37,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ........006 $94,421,100 $93,677,100 $744,000 

Legal tenders.... 117,189,800 —116,036,6v0 1,153,200 
Total reserve . #211,610,900 $209,713,700 $1,897,200 

Reserve required 

against dept’s... 148,636,850 148,044,050 592,8°0 
Surp. reserve.. $62,974,050 $61,669,650 $1,304,400 


The condition. of the legal reserve of 


(1517) 25 


the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


November 18th, 1893—Surplus.........-.....++. $65,470,475 
November 19th, 1892—Surplus...............+++ 4,560,925 
November 21st, 1891—Surpius.................. 13,322,750 
November 22d, 1890—Surplus........ ........ 89,750 
November 23d, 1889—Surplas.....  .........++ 1,485,200 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending November 17th. .$564,700,305 30 
Clearings week ending November 10th. . *467,522,590 55 
Balance week ending November I7th.... 33,248,815 61 
Balance week ending November I0th.... *26,416,227 82 


*Fivedays. + Decrease. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 
Sixty days.. 





eer 4.874— 
Cable transfers..... 4.373g— 
CI PI ir acicenesecincnedcpsecnccd 4.8334— 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 

Bid. Asked, 
ise Aca dtiecilen’s buddeoeduledtvaneccecetaseada 96 << 
Gig Ts koe nc nndcnec cccncscccogecence M4 114g 
Registered CouponS.............22-+-scccceell4 11454 
New 5s, Registered............cecceccseceeee lig 118% 
Registered COUpOnS............ce.ceccssscee 117% 11844 
CPs SE cciaccensecesssccccescccee 10) 
CIEE GA FG nas. 5 cicicceccsésccesscsecs 04 
CI I oratnvccdectecccesnnaascucee 107 
CORO Os MIBiss hcccccccccscacccsse secces ‘lo 
ne eee 113 
CEG, MITE. « cicccncccescccsessccescecesece 10534 
ee - 104g 
CROTONIG, WTB. coco cccccscccccccccccsccess os 10534 
Cherokee, 1890........cescecseeeeeee eee LOG 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing November 17th, were : 


Central...........-c00e 122 |Merchants’..... ..... 133 
Continental. .......-... 130 | North America...... 1 
aa 315 | 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICR.....ccccccccccccccces 200 200 215 
American Exchange....... 14k i583 13 
BR aidcscccccctvcceecsaes 291 250 re 
BRCRRWEG .ccccccccsccecesess 2 sése 245 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 158 165 
Central Nationa)........... 122 122 “es 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 esos 
SB isesdecs ese <0: sence 365 360 400 
MINE pecs caetiinccdesa en 4,530 4,200 4,300 
GA vaaudacsccacesedccvecesese 428 425 eee 
IIE a ois ccccsicasccvere pest 137 150 
COMMMIIR. 2. cocsccccccccccecs eves 200 240 
COMRMEERORs ceccicsccccce .. sere 179 179 185 
Continental. .......-..ceceee 11 130 130 
Corn Exchange..... ....... BSE 280 3UU 
NG BNO iced dnccsnceises 135 14u 165 
TEASE BiDOicccccsesces sccece 100 “nas 100 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 200 eee 
Mi ndtiednacusenddacedtacn sce 320 ste oes 
Fifth Avenue............00 625 2,00 ase 
First National....... ...... 540 2,500 made 
First National of S. I...... ug 113 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... Seats 170 noes 
Fourth National............ 192 esos 192 
Gallatin National.... ..... 315 300 325 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 500 sehaie 
German American......... 15 116 120 
German Exchange......... 400 116 eee 
GEFMANIA. 2.000. rcccccrcccee 350 325 eee 
GNI ivccsavece iccovecs 161% 160 isis 
HANOVEF....0c..ccccesceccccee 309 305 evee 
Hide & Leather............ 94 eses 110 
Hudson River..........ccs0« 150 150 avce 
Importers’ and Traders’... 540 520 550 
SB iicice cnctsacidingne scene 140 135 —e 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
LADCEEY .ccccccece cocccccccce 116 110 13 
Lincoln National..........++ 426 525 owes 
Manhattan. .........ccee voce 15644 180 200 
Market and Fulton......... 210 210 235 
Mechanics’.....+...+ dasseee 18544 185 200 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 150 145 160 
Mercantile.........-ss.eeees 134 lv 200 
Merchants’......cccccccccees 138 135 140 
Merchants’ Exchange....., lt 1 alae 
Metropolitan...........+++++ 6 2 64 
Metropolis. ....5......seeeeee 435 daa 465 
Mount Morris...........+++« 140 125 eeeé 
Marray Hilh...cccccccccce. ce 313 éae sees 
NQ@SSAU.....cccccccceces cocces 166 162 170 
New YORK... cccccccccccvcccee 230 2326 235 
New York County.......... 605 520 ovis 
New Yors Nat. Exchange. 13 105 125 
NER o.scd cccceccscccsweosee 12044 18 see 
Nineteenth Ward.......... 145 125 oan 
North America. .........+++. 150 woes 160 
OTIeNtAl.....0-.ccererseceeeee 2 230 240 
PACIIC...0.cc000 cooce crvcece W546 135 odes 
PARR sc6e- ccctsoccvcecccecesees 285 280 300 
People’s. .......eceeeeeeceees 270 270 cee 
PHONIX.....ccccccccccccccees 121 118 125 
Republic .......c00 woe cove 152 157 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 170 175 
Secoad National... ........ 350 300 coves 
Seventh National........... 125 120 esee 
Shoe and Leather......... 110 116 120 
BER. co cevcees, 0 cecscessoces 315 300 heats 
Southera National...... ... 160 16744 a 
State of New York......... 106 100 106 
Third National..........+++6 105 105 bene 
Tradesmen’s........++ +++ 794 on 85 
Twelfth Ward.............+ 125 see 135 
Union......-6-+ cowukes exvanen dewe 200 ow 
Union Square....... ..+.++- 195 209 205 
_ United States National ... 75 175 sees 
Western National.......... 11244 10 wove 
West Side.....ssceeseceeeees 275 200 270 
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* 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIBS, 
Last 
Asked. Sales 
&. B. Claflin Company, ist pid 100 9 
do. do. 24 pfd........... 108 
Proctor & Gambie, com 152 © 
do. do. pid M46 
P. Lorillard Co., COM.......+.s00-+- ++ ne 
GO. GO, PG.....2. coe. seeee 117 ns os 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 154 
CeOMalOld Co. ....0..002 sevcessereeees e 70 7 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... % 100 on 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.-The Kaickerbocker Trust Company 
of this city has increased its capital stock 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 


.-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company reports an increase in net earn- 
ings for the 10 months cf 1894 over 1893 
of $122,367.53. 


....-The Rio Grande Weste:n Railway 
reports actual gross earnings for Septem- 
ber, 1894, $218,249.52 ; operating expenses, 
$131,932.34 ; net earnings, $86,317.18. 


....The exports of domestic merchan- 
dise during October were $82,291,250 as 
against $57,811,037 for September. The 
imports increased about $9,000,000, being 
$59,681,674 for October. 


..-Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 24 
Nassau Street, call attention to the de- 
sirable investment securities which they 
are offering, all guaranteed by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. 


....The United States Government has 
built at the harbor of Galveston, a jetty 
system upon which millions of dollars 
have been expended, with the result that 
ships can now pass out to sea drawing 
from fourteen to fifteen feet of water. 


.-The Japanese Government has re- 
cently given an order for 200,000 yards of 
cotton duck to a Baltimore mill, and also 
a contract for $370,000 worth of cast-iron 
pipe for the Tokio water works to an Ala- 
bama concern. These are significant 
facts, as the American manufacturers 
must have met the competition of foreign 
bidders. 

--A meeting was held at Denver, 
Col., last week of representative miners, 
smelting men and capitalists, the object 
of which was to unite the silver men of 
Colorado with the miners and smelting 
men of Mexico, and form a syndicate to 
control the silver markets of the world. 
Further information and developments 
will be looked for with interest. 


----Lhe committee of which Francis 
Peabody, Jr., of Boston, is chairman, 
formed to protect the interes s of holders 
of a large amount of the bonds of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany, give notice, in our financial col- 
umnos, that they have prepared a bond- 
holder’s agreement, copies of which can be 
obtained as per advertisement. 


...So0 much interest attached to the 
first auction sale of imported woods held 
on the 15th inst. by Messrs. Mason & Co., 
Limited, at the yard of Messrs. Constan- 
tine & Co., that about two hundred buy ers 
were in attendance, and the bidding was 
spirited and prices well maintained. A 
large quantity of mahogany, cedar and 
satin wood was sold, the total values 
amounting to about $50,000 

-...We recently referred in these col- 
ums to the fact that, on account of the 
low price of wheat, farmers at the West 
were feeding it extensively to stock. The 
Cincinnati Price Current says that a 
careful inquiry has been made; and, 
altho the returns are. not complete, they 
are sufficient to lead to the conclusion 
that abouc 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
have already been absorbed, and that 
about 75,000.000 bushels would likely be 
thus disposed of during the season. 

. Judge Brewer, of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, has submitted 
his opinion on the maximum freight rate 
case. The Board of Transportation of 
Nebraska sought to enforce a severe re- 
duction in rates upon the railroads of that 
State. The railroads carried the case to 
the Supreme Court on various grounds, 
one being that of constitutionality. Judge 
Brewer holds in brief that a State Legis- 
lature has the right to regulate the rail- 
toads within the State boundaries, but he 
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also holds, in the present case, that the re- 
ductions sought to be made by the Board 
of Transportation were unreasonable and 
unjust. 

.-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
5 shares Equitable Gas Light Co., 170; 30 do. 


Tanite Co. (Stroudsburg, Penn.).......... 3244, 
$5,000 Wabash first 5f...................eeee 10436 
$5,000 U. S. Leather Co. 6%................00005 110 
$4,000 Montana Central first 5¢......... oeee 101% 
$1,000 Oregon Ry. & Nav. 5f................... 6544 
$6,000 Deutsche Verein first 5¢............ 50 to 51 
20 shares Bond & Mort. Guarantee Co...... 115% 
100shares C., C., C.&St.L.,com.............. 3844 
200 shares Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., com....16 
100 shares Amer. Cotton Oil Co.,com........ 2816 
1,000 shares Pheenix Mining Co.............. 1156 
$250 subscription to the capital stock of the N. 

Wid WSs GRR Oi cincnc svcnsievesiass $261 
$500 Land & River Imp. Co. div. scrip, due 

MUON Gh ck ccasnpcevdces<opseouserts os eeeaah enon 864 
10 shares Long Island Bk., Bklyn............. 120 
100 shares Central Safe Deposit Co. of N. 

Wc beshs bah hes canines <a SSibcks cee $280 lot 
$666 Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y., scrip of 

1888 and TOO... .ccccecccccsccces cevvccecoes 26 
$400 United States 4% bonds.................. 118% 
ier Hudson River Steamboat Co., Lim., as 
pao Pieasure Island Co., Lim., first 6¢....... . 
$500 Albany & Troy Steamboat Co., Lim., first 

Raigtnubabinsnbeldnabhecnke hep enpiectnpseetoe 50 
$21,000 Centralia & Chester first 5g............. 50 
100 shares St. Lawrence Marble Co............. 52 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co............... 150 
10 shares Hamnilton Trust Co...............- 192% 
$2,000 Long Island Traction Co. & Brooklyn 

FRIES, 5.0.5 ccccccscccccscvsnccce see. cocses 81 
25 shares Central Park, North & East River Rd. 

kateesdbivue apdonladécwcsce sechemsnebncel 164% 
DIVIDENDS. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 


share, paya! ile J apuary 241, next. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for cur list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Debentures of Series +9 of 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Ct., 


maturing December Ist, 1894, WILL BE PAID at the 
office of Ene Company on that day. 
LSO, at the same time and piace, the |? 
of Series Nos. 15 and 16, maturing JUNE Ist, 


United States 
Mortgage Company, 


The Mutual Life Building, 
59 CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL....... 
SURPLUS...... #600,000 
Offers its 5% First Mtge. 
Trust Gold Bonds, 
Series B, at 10214 and interest. 

THESE BONDS ARE THE 
DIRECT OBLIGATION OF THE 
COMPANY SECURED BY FIRST 


MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED 
CITY PROPERTY. 


fin absolutely safe investment. 











OR SALE. 
Southern California frait Ranch. 
320 Acres.—A valuable 
res in olives. ouse, je, ba 

etc.. call in order to move into. (_Beaatita ally 4 
Will be sold ata great sacrifice r = in- 
pace tianeerect™ tales, welcs stor 

n New Yor where 
interview can be had 
OLIVES, care of INDEPENDENT. 


DENVER, COLO. 


We inv a ise and re; pay 
upon rest eniee nad chee ee n Colored 


‘i — a gga in a 
990.235 Eguitsble Batiai 

a, a 
Business Estab ined eis. : Si aieareaurmeed 


Chicago & Kansas pecan Co. 
High-class loug and shore investments, Write us, 








THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1994 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 








Debentu 


‘ompa 

ny of Hartford,(onn. ~g Suee Bupereteten 

Ta 4 Departments of Conn., New York, 

Mass. and Maine. Arpouns of issue limited by 

Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,ete, 
are permitted by law to Ase in these bonds. 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Bridgeport Traction Company 


OF 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
DATED 1893. DUE 1923, 





Principal and interest payable in Gold 
Coin of the United States, 
of the present standard 
weight and fineness. 


Exempt from Tax in Connecticut. 


A First and only lien upon the entire 
Street Railway system of the City of 
Bridgeport, Conn., the second largest city in 
the State, covering over 32 miles of track in 
operation under electricity, and all real estate, 
equipments, etc., now owned, or that may here- 
after be acquired. 

The bonds bear the endorsement of the Comp- 
troller of the State of Connecticut, certifying 
that they have been iasued in compliance with 





deposit of St mortgage ith the Ur ion Tr -4 
0! wi e Union ot 
Co ny of New York or the Security Com- 
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TO THE FOUR PER OENT. OONSOLI- 


DATED MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS 
OF THE 


ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The undersigned, at the request of the holders of a 
large amount of the above-named bonds, have con- 
sented to act as a committee to protect their interests 
and have prepared a bondholders’ agreement, on file 
with the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Boston and the MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
of New York, copies of which can be obtained from 
them or from any member of the committee. A}) 
bondholders who desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits therof are invited to Call at either of the 
trust companies and sign the same. 

FRANCIS PEABODY, JR., Boston, Mass. 

J. KENNEDY TOD, New York. 

FREDERICK W. WHITRIDGE, New York, 
CARY & WHITRIDGE, Counsel. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 











OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








the laws of the State, which require the bonded 
indebtedness to be less than 75% of the actual 
cost of the property. The road is earning at the 
rate of double its entire interest charges. 





Full particulars and price furnished upon 
application. 





We offer the above bonds, and recommend 
them as a safe and conservative invest- 
ment. 


REDMOND, KERR & CO., 


BANKERS, 
41 Wall Street, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 


New York. 





istrar, e 
Takes full charge of Kal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on De, 


Capital and onl $1,800,000. 





FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 
WILLE oats, | Vice Presidents. 
JOHN fg ADAMS, Secretary 
MA URICE. 8. DECKER, Treasurer. 





A. B. MEAD. A. L. CoE. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES Fents,pey taxes abd Took after 


able i id secured 
LOANS 3? by — otiated. payable tn g oon real estate, 
out expense te lender. 


PER w rely 


DULUTH. 


“ Chicage is idly thought 10 be the center of ou 
agricultural country. Duluth is 500 miles to the 
—— and is then but on the southeast ee 


me 
northwest of a = Winntpee a great wheat 


G. W. CoBB 





If you want a safe and malian ~awsol write 
C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mion. 





tA wv 4 
month; 80, ov fe er, month during life. Ad- 
dress B. G. CARPENT 25 Broadway, New York. 


6% AND '% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE Pogue fend DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO NY, 6 Broadway. 
NEw EW YORK, Nov. lath. ith, 1893. 

com 











COMMERCIAL. 





CONFIDENCE is gaining, and business is 
slowly increasing in volume. Prices of 
all the leading commodities are so low, 
however, that the records of the clearings 
of the banks of the country are not at 
present a very reliable index of the gen- 
eral conditions of trade. The aggregate 
movement may be larger than in a corre- 
sponding time last year, and yet the 
money value of the products handled be 
smaller. It is a matter that is causing 
comment on every hand that the loans 
and discuunts of the New York banks are 
steadily decreasing, while the deposits are 
as steadily increasing. The last statement 
of averages showed a contraction of 
$777,700 in the loans, while deposits were 
$2,371,200 larger. At first this appears 
to be a very unfavorable exhibit, and it 
must be admitted that the accumulation 
of deposits is an unfavorable sign; but 
there are good and sufficient reasons 
why the loans are contracting and will 
probably be still further reduced. It 
all hinges upon the action of the New 
York banks in reducing the rate of 
interest paid to country banks upon their 
balances in New York. The long contin- 
uance of such a policy, with the resulting 
piling up of idle money here, has forced 
the New York banks into competition for 
business in loans in country markets that 
are ordinarily served almost entirely by 
local banks. Now that the interior insti- 
tutions are to receive a less rate of inter- 
est for their funds left here, they will 
probably continue to reduce their balances, 
with the result of causing many of their 
former customers to pay off their New 
York loans, and transfer them back to the 
banks in the interior, to which they really 
belong. 


In the wheat market the sentiment was 
bullish nearly all the week, and prices ad- 
vanced 1} cent for cash and 1} cent for 
the December optiou. Favorable cables 
were the chief bull argument; but at the 
advance bulls on both sides of the water 
accepted their profits with the result of 
a fair reaction from the best prices. The 
actual situation of the wheat market 
showed littlechange. It was claimed that 
stocks were being slightly reduced. This 
may be true, because there is a very small 
movement of wheat, except in the far 
Northwest. On one day the winter wheat 
points reported total receipts of only 125,- 
000 bushels, Farmers in the Southwest 
are claimed to have either sold out or to 
be keeping their wheat to be fed to 
stock. This feeding of wheat has not 
had much influence on prices, altho 
it is variously estimated that it will 
reach 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels. 
The corn market was disappointing, altho 
prices advanced two cents on the week 
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because of small receipts and in sympathy 
with wheat. There is nothing new in the 
crop outlook. Oats were a little more 
than the reflection of corn. Provisions 
were irregular, quickly losing an advauce 
made early in the week. Mess pork was 
steady at $14, and live hogs were un- 
changed. Thecotton market declined for 
a few days, but then advanced sharp'y 
about twenty points on reports of frost, 
good foreign buying and covering by local 
shorts. Theclose showed no material net 
change for the week, with epot cotton at 
5g cent for middling uplinds. The visi- 
ble supply is greater than in 1893, by 
about 146,000 bales, but smaller than in 
1892 by about 54,000 bales. There is no 
important change as yet in iron, and the 
market does not show a cheerful tone. 
For finished products the demand is nar- 
rower. Structural beams are lower, and 
both Grey Forge and Bessemer area 
shade lower at Pittsburg, being 
quoted at’ $9.65 and $10.50 re- 
spectively. The present output of pig is 
more than 80¢ of the maximum, and the 
demand for finished products is not large 
enough to support it. Manufacturers 
have feworders for rails booked, so that 
there is talk of stopping some mills. In 
the dry-goods market there was a- larger 
attendance of buyers, and mail orders 
were better. Buying of staple goods by 
jobbers is confined to immediate require 
ments, with little business yet for spring 
delivery. Inthe woolen department trade 
is almost wholly in dress goods. The ex- 
port demand for cotton goods is lighter. 
Shipments of boots and shoes exceed all 
records, having been 151,261 cases for 
two weeks, against 112,691 last year, and 
180,549 in’ 1892. Demand is, however, 
chiefly for low-priced goods. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE venture to suggest to our regular 
readers, who know the value of THE INDE- 
PENDENT so well, that it would make an 
excellent holiday present for friends, par- 
ticularly those who are so situated as not to 
be able to subscribe for it themselves. One 
excellent feature of giving THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a holiday present is that fifty-two 
times a year it reminds the receiver of the 
kindness of the giver. 

Attention is further called to our club- 
bing list’ for 1895 which will be sent to any 
address upon application. By the use of it 
our readers and friends can secure other 
publications at a reduced price from pub- 
lishers’ rates. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........ $ 25| Six months... 
75 | Nine months...... 
1 00| One year........... 
CLUB RATES. o 
Two years to one subscriber.......sseepeeees $5 00 
One year each te two subscribers.......-... 
Three years to one subscriber......-----..++ 
Three subscribers one year each. 
Four years to one subscriber..............++ 
Four subscribers one year each..........+++ 
Five years to one subscriber.........------. 
Five subscribers one year each...........+.- 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not seit to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 











In England annuities are sold by life insur- 
ance companies to a considerable extent. In 
this eouniry. uring the past few years, the 
custom of buying qunuitios bas been on the in- 
crease, and there is every reason in the world 
why it should be very greatly extended. It 
offers an individual a certain fixed income 
during life, and it also tends to increase the 
term of life. B. G. Carpenter, of 256 Broadway, 
New York, devotes much attention to annui- 

, and will be glad to correspond with any of 
a readers who may wish to know more about 





CHARACTERISTICS OF A POPULAR 
RAILROAD. 


TRAVELERS find unexcelled accommodations 
and ere comfort on the cars of the New 
Y tral Rai . American railways 
are noted for — , eeveneewes which they afford 
a maeeins Pata ane, ome + pa 
Trade Trade Journal _— 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


wee the troublons times through which 

have been passing, — which began with 

the failure of Baring Brothers, of London, in 
several large 


companies have 
pended and it has been noticed 
that i in every case these suspensions have been 


due mainly to outside operations. 

The Middlesex Banking Company, of Middle- 
town, Conn., is a notable —— Yong | oth- 
ers, of a mo company whic mply 
attended to its own een wee tee placing 
of money upon real-estate mort and sng 
issuing of debenture bonds againet the sam 
It is appropriate, in speaking of the exo-llent 
character of the management of the Middlesex 
Banking Company, to quote the words of the 
Managing Director of an English corporation in 
the same business, as follows: * It is difficult to 





those ships that ha 


storms, so we must have inc: confidence 
in these institutions that, in a and 
tions. 


bad, have steadily met their obli 
Le Mo Econom , the leadiug finan- 
mt journal * tome dated Pee, Je une 16th, 
ee. apeahn ap ‘ollows in an art ole $n papeteane 
nies of the United States: ** The small 
neue rof solid companies thee ‘can continue 
their business,of which many are — known 
to us, such as the Middlesex Banking Co.,:f 
Middletown, Conn., and some companies of 
Des Moines, Ia., have only put out bonds to the 
value of $24,500,000, which is scarcely more than 
pm «tp their capital. x 
The company give notice in our advertising 
columns that the Cottatate bonds of series No. 
9, maturing r lichousear 1st, 1894, will be paid at 
the office of the a on on. day, and also 
that the debentures series Nos. 15 and 16, 
—— June Ist, 1895, will be paid at the same 
time and place. 


A NEw Tourist Agency, which is an cae ng 
inatitution. has been ye 1ll Broadway by 
F. C. Clark, ex-U. S. Vice Consul at Jeru: » Ang 





He is official ticket agent for the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, which enararee its tickets to 
him from 113 Broadway. and is also agent for 
other Trunk Lines. r. Clark's initial enter- 


prise is a grand $510 Cruise to the Mediterra- 
hean, to sail February 6th — by the specially 
chartered steamer, “* Friesland 





Bag se and Comfort pie Pain of all hind. Send 
for Pond’s Extract 's New book, 76 Sth Ave., N. Y., 


mailed free. Do not be deccieed by counterfeit prepa- 


rations.—Adv, 


— Sencho, 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


The firaxt selection we 
have ever had to offer. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Curtain Materials, 
Wall Coverings, 
Lace Curtains. 


Troadway A> 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Clearing Up Sale. 
Great Reductions in all ad various grades. 


RUCS! RUCS! RUCS! 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 
“THE NEW HARTFORD.” 

Equal in effect to an Oriental, and at about the 
price ef a Smyrna. 

THE wEw DOUBLED-FACED 

“*s. Kai,”’ 

With the sheen and luster of an Antique, and at 


about pe Price of a Japanese ; made in all 
sizes, 











Not to re owe ys mgoene 


e also made from odd pieces pattern 
an ev A. pe of Cs ‘Carpets 2 RUGS (with: rders), 
suitable for all kind 


t Remnant Prices. 
“i ee size of room.) 


LACE CU prin gat 


Sheppard Knap iaegp & to, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y¥. 








TRAVEL, ETC. 
COOK’S TOURS. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Egypt, the Nile and Palestine. 





First Depart U5 tt my New York by ** S. 8 Nor- 
mentee th Trip on the Nile to the Fires ata~ 
ract and Camping Tour in the Holy Land: 


Cruises to the ropics. * 
seams pgof tue: Quebec S Wineew May od A bape a 
Deacriptive ve Programmes, containing Rates 

full particulars, 


and 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New "York, 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Our Low Prices in Plain 
Figures will Amaze 
and Astonish You, 


‘CHINA DEPT. 


(Basement.) 


2% casks of the finest French China DIN. 
NER SETS, beautifal'y decorated, en. | / 28. 15 
tirely new shapes, 102 pieces, peetea | 
cost, $13 00 per set... 2.2.2.2... coeee 


Cut glass SALT and PEPPER SHA-/} 3 cts. 
KERS, silver-plated tops, were 50 cts. { ‘2 


Cut glass OIL and VINEGAR CRUFETS, ; (9 ] ctse« 


Finest blown flint TABLE TUMBLERS, } ‘60 cts. 
best in this country; were 1.00 doz..... doz. 
Others, in assorted engravings......... f 60 gta 


50 Casks American porcelain TOL ) 
SETS, full size—10 pieces—decorated ~ 
in 3 colors—were 4.20set............... ) 


2.91 
12.50 


French Porcelain Clocks—best French ; 
movements—were 3.00 and 40.00...... 


All warranted to be in good order. 


CHINA DEPT. 


(wholesale floor). 





2% Crates DOULTON DINNER SETS } 
new shapes—new iniadiiiedhiniet 
15.50 set—112 pieces.............ccccccecees 


; 10.47 
- 95 cts. 


Ancther Bargain Table as above.. ct. 
ss sects ats 49 articles. 


Special table of beautiful Cups ra 
Saucers, Plates, Pitchers, Cracker ( 
Jars, Sugars, Creams, &c.; were at 





Silverware Bargain Table. 


(Main floor,) 
Syrup Jugs, Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate Pots, But- 
ter Dishes, Cake Baskets, Trays, Pickle Casters, Fern 
Holders, etc., etc.—best quadruple electro-plate, 
every article worth from $4.00 to $8.00. 


Your choice for | 5 97 # 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE.,9TH AND 10TH STS. 
NEW YORK. 





Ladies’ Suits, 
Important Special Sale, 


We have purchased the entire stock 
of Ladies’ Suits of the largest import- 
ers and manufacturers in this coun- 
try, to which we have added our 
own, all new stylish outfits for Street, 
Dinnerand Evening wear, Tailor cos- 
tumes, Skirts with Chiffon Waists, 
Mourning Suits, the whole making a 
most unique variety. 

Most of these goods will be marked 
less than half the original wholesale 
price, thus constituting one of the 
greatest inducements for new, desir- 
able garments. 


Black, Colored and Novelty Suits. 


Loti; . . . $10.00 per Suit. 
we... 
Lot3; . . . $25.00“ “ 
Lot 4; $50.00 “ “ 


To this sale we also add all our im- 
ported Models, Novelties and Silk 
Waists. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Dress Patterns 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


For mother, daughter, sweetheart, 
or sister, there’s nothing to compare 
with a nice Dress Pattern for a Christ- 
mas gift. 

We make a specialty of Dress Pat- 
terns for the Holidays, each one put 
up iia neat presentation box, and 
every Holiday season sell thousands 
of them. This year we have made 
unusual efforts, and can sell the very 
Choicest Dress Goods put up in Dress 
Pattern lengths at far less than the 
regular yard prices. 


At $1.75 the Dress Pattern 


Eight yards all-wool Homespun 
Mixtures, 7 Different Colorings, 
all good warm shades ; the regu- 
lar price would be $2 50. 


At $2.75 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards all-wool Fancy Suit- 
ings, 5 different styles, and 10 
choice colorings in each style; the 
regular price would be $4.00. 


At $3.50 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards fine all-wool Cash- 
mere or Serge, in both Black and 
Colors; also a special Specked 
Black Goods; the regular price 
would be ‘$5.00. 


At $3.50 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards fine Covert Cloth, 
Birdseye weaves and other new 
Suitirg effects; the 
price would be $5.50. 


At $5.00 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards. 


regular 


We make a spe- 
cialty at this price of Patterns of 
Novelties, Checks, Suitings, Plain 
Natte weaves, Black Jacquards 
and plain Roobair stuffs, any one 
of which is worth $7.00 or $8.00. 





As these are all boxed, we cannot 
send samples, but will exchange with- 
in ten days after they are purchased. 

Write for 


HOLIDAY DOINGS 


a book that will be a guide and help in 
buying your Christmas gifts and also 
save you money. It is free. 


JOS. HORNE & C0., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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“Oh, no, she 

/ , isn’ta bit afraid 

of getting her 

shoe tops and 

ankles wet. Her 

— skirt is bound 

x Cai ‘ with the ‘Duxbak’ 

rainproof binding.’’ 

Two inches wide, imper- 

vious to waier, a brand of 
the famous 





; ® 
w A - 
> ge om Bias 
os Velveteen 
1s 222 ° © Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the skirt. 
‘«S.H. & M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


O’Neill’s, 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


.; .SPROCIAL 6. 
Boys’ Keefers. 


Fine All Wool 
Blue Chinchilla, 
Fast Color Wool 
lined, Han d- 

\\ somely Bound. 
Velvet Collar in 
5 to 16 years’ 
sizes. Sailor 
Collar in 24 to7 
years’ sizes. 











each. Positively 
the best value 
ever offered. 


N. B.—Woen ordering by mail give chest 
measure, length of sleeve from center of 
back and age. 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St, N.Y. 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at z87x Sr. and Firrn Ave., 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choiccst 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortinent 
of Old English and other Solid 
Silver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Biac. 











STATIONERY ETC. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 





ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
To CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 


NEW YORK 
WANTED. 
$5 day easy. Great 
AGEN IS si niet iiss 

















tHE INDEPENDENT. 


MUSIC. 


(iristiyaa Music] 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS cine, ice 


fine Responsive Service Price 5 Cents pa 
THE “GHILDREN OF OF BETHLENEM > and 


Price, 5 Cents @ 


fas 
nonoTut's_ i DREAM, cating nem Chrigimar Cantata 


in a pleasant wa ray that wil tract the 


in 
A ‘CHRISTMAS 1 REVERIE es Be. —< 





San 
Judge Sani 
he 

ne 


fit WONDERFUL STORY. im aecrorc 


oral y nae foes times Price 20 cts. single copy. 





have 
ice of 


BETHLEVEM. 622% ty Frederic mic Weather), M Music by 


ir. DOU Ei Christmas Fig Gifts sent Free, 

tai 
THE "WUSIGAL VISITOR OR ez, December il cts. 
concent, JOBR a = - CHicage. 


SAN S. The Can- 
OAETERE GY garct LAU aleecer 3 


bat + pROWINER EDER WER. acettaes 
ar ak ee. Bp oe Re- 
ree stirrin: waste. 5 cts. 
K CHEISTWAS. WHEEL EAST. By 
AFTS and H. P. MAIN. and 
plearesqne aecuae forthe a | folks. 6 cents. 

CHRIS AS ABBDAL Ne. 26. Srigh 
RE RETRATIONS ri OR CHRISTMAS TIME 








t pages. cents. SEND FO) Be ouet ars 
eth 4 THE BiGLow ™ MA IN CO. 
76 East 9th Street, N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FOR 


CHOIRS 


“*McIntosh’s Anthems” 
Just published. A new collection of rare complete- 








‘ness and excellence. 110 pieces. Round or character 


notes. $1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


**SunpDaAyY ANTHEMS”’ 

By W. O. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 


* Trowbridge Collection” ° 


A comprehensive collection of standard music. 75 
cents. $6.75 per doz., not postpaid, 


** Hartford Collection” 


By IRVING EMERSON. More than fifty impressive 
but not too intricate choir pieces. 75 cents. $6.75 
per doz., not postpaid. 


“‘Emerson’s Easy Anthems” 
80 cents: $7.20 per doz., not postpaid. 

“EMERSON’S OHOIOE ANTHEMS” 

$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 
“Emerson's Anthems of Praise” 

$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 
“ Gabriels’ Anthems” 

$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


** Voice in Praise ”’ 


$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid. 


All books sent postpaid unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Send for Catalogue of Octavo Sacred Choruses. 
Free for the asking. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C.H.DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


CHURCH * escme® 
char caren arren, 
ORGANS 503 Sth’ Aves ‘New York. 
EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, For the higher educa- 


Eabsiogoessurpesees for comfortand health. Twe Twee. 

-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for ery and 
} ting Classical a red general | come of study ; also, 
Fo paratory and STF Yea: aa es ord, ka 12, 
84. A oply to Miss [pa C. ALLEN prin, Bradford a 


(@U@VOL@Y CLSC 20202020) 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 


defini 
on wk cnt coun Bath Rinory C 


Le Europe in the XIX. Century L 

Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 

Cc Bema gag ema course for the com- Cc 
Chas er. md eee Bn ie the ons, 

















rn reso crcicl ance oe 
et ferme ans 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Printed forms sent to sc’ = ms 3 es . 
trance by certificate. Address, aining pupil a fon 2 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
.who would like to have a specimen cops 
of the paper sent to a friend can beaccom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 








- Susurance. 
INSURANCE AND LIBERTY. 


THE virtually anonymous circular, al- 
ready mentioned, issued on behalf of the 
Lloyds in reply to the report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committee, concludes 
with an attempt to represent the proposi- 
tion that Lloyds should be placed under 
restrictions as a covert attack upon the 
liberties of the citizen. With an air of 
great dignity, the circular remarks that in 
this State the courts are very intolerant of 
legislative attempts to destroy or restrict 
the common law rights of individuals to 
do , any kind of legitimate business, and 
proceeds to say that, in this State, the 
Legislature has no power to prevent com- 
petition in business, to grant a monopoly 
of a business to corporations or any class 
of citizens, or to indirectly accomplish 
that result by the enactment of any law. 
The writer next cites an Appeals decision 
in a case where, referring to a penal code 
amendment prohibiting gifts as aids in the 
sale of food, the court said: ‘‘It is evi- 
dently of that kind [of legislation] which 
has been so frequent of late, a kind which 
is meant to protect some class in the com- 
nunity against the fair, free, and full 
competition of some other class, the mem- 
bers of the former class thinking it impos- 
sible for them to hold their own against 
such competition, and therefore flying to 
the Legislature to secure some enactment 
which shall operate favorably to them or 
unfavorably to their competitors in the 
commercial, agricultural, manufacturing 
or producing fields.” Having cited this 
judicial defense of personal liberty— 
which, for all we know, may have been 
separated from a context that qualified it 
materially—the writer makes his applica- 
tion thus : 


“The foregoing language of the Court of 
Appeals is a fit characterization of the re- 
port submitted, and of the action thereon 
sought from the Chamber of Commerce. 

“If the Chamber of Commerce interferes 
here as proposed, there is no reason why all 
business should not be placed under the 
same restrictions proposed by the Commit- 
tee wherever it competes with corporations. 
Yet the members of this Chamber would 
not consider for a moment any proposition 
to place their business under such restric- 
tions, or ‘requiring them to manage it in 
the way adopted by corporations. The ne- 
cessity for the requirement of reports, etc., 
from corporations does not exist as to indi- 
viduals. It is not within the power of the 
Legislature to make citizens disclose the 
details of their property and business for 
any such purpose as is sought to be accom- 
plished by the proposed legislation.” 





An appeal on behalf of liberty is always 
in order, in this country, but it is apropos 
of nothing unless liberty is assailed. This 
advocate’s way of putting the matter is 
clever, and does the best possible for the 
cause in hand, for when the straight 
truth will not serve one’s purpose, the 
only course is to.bend some of the 
lines of truth more or less and omit 
outright those which are too firm to allow 
bending. If one should take this circular 
as a just statement, he would conclude 
that the movement’ within ‘the Chamber 
sought to hamper individuals associated 
as Lloyds; on the contrary, individuals 
associated as stockholders simply ask that 
those other individuals be not favored by 
giving them what is in essence monopo- 
listic. Simply that the law require Lloyds 
to make the same reports and hold the 
same reserves as are required of stock 
companies, and also to pay their share of 
the taxes imposed upon all others ; simply 
that unorganized individuals shall not be 
permitted to compete in open market for 
insurance business, free from the restric- 
tions and obligations laid by law upon 
organized individuals in the same business 
—tbat is all, And it is so obviously right 
and fair that we shall not discuss it; to 
any man who does not see and admit this 
upon its statement, we suppose, all argu- 
ment would be vain. The exception the 
law makes in favor of Lloyds is the mo- 
nopolistic thing, the concession, the grant, 
which has been hateful to English blood 
since the day of Hampden—in its essence, 
we mean. 





If any exemption at all from reporting 
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and taxpaying is to be granted, it ought 
rather to be to the stock company, because 
of its giving a guaranty by putting up 
and maiotaining definite assets. Once 
more, we must point out that the feeling 
against corporations is misdirected when 
extended to insurance, because all quality 
of monopoly is absent ; the field is open to 
everybody, upon uniform conditions, 
under general law, with no charter neces- 
sary. 

The ‘‘fair, free and full competition” 
which is upheld by the view taken in the 
Appeals citation is precisely what the 
stock companies do not have. 

Quite true that members of the Cham- 
ber would object to being restricted as 
proposed in their personal business. But 
banking is a business in which the indi- 
vidual gets no favor from the law as com- 
pared with corporations, and he cannot 
make himself a savings bank at all. State 
supervision of insurance is nut founded 
upon the State’s right to regulate corpo- 
rations because it creates them, but upon 
the radical peculiarity of insurance that 
it is not tangible merchandise ; because 
the value of an insurance contract is the 
financial ability and the good faith of the 
issuer; and ‘because the insurance buyer 
cannot-well carry out the caveat emptor 
rule. It is not true that insurance buyers 
do, or that they can, ‘“‘satisfy themselves 
as to the responsibility of the [Lloyds] 
underwriters,” unless they are very easily 
satisfied ; and if it is true, as asserted, 
that ‘it is not within the power of the 
Legislature to make citizens disclose the 
details of their property and business for 
any such purpose,” then we say that this 
is a fatal admission which only makes it 
appear more imperative that Lloyds ought 
to put up reserves. 

These Lloyds are shifty and double- 
faced. To the public, they point to the 
property of all the members as a magnifi- 
cent guaranty, as when—in this very 
circular—they loftily say that insurance 
buyers “‘ prefer to deal with parties who 
are willing to pledge their names and 
property instead of hiding behind the 
shield of corporate protection from per- 
sonal liability.” That is, they would 
make the public suppose the Lloyds sub- 
scribers are really general partners as 
to the insurance contracts; when they 
talk to the subscribers, they turn the 
other face, and persuade them that they 
are liable only for smal! and strictly 
limited amounts. Perhaps they are—the 
policy usually tries to make it so; but 
the policy is clumsy sometimes, as we 
. have already pointed out, and more than 
one subscriber will probably find, before 
he is through with it, that he signed 
worse for himself than be knew. 

But the Lloyds are not all equally bad. 
Not all of them object to what the Cham- 
ber’s Committee proposed. The character 
of a man may be surely inferred from 
what he loves and what he fears. Those 
only fear the light whom the light would 
expose and harm. 


> 
o> 


UNDUE SEVERITY. 


THE Hartford Times recently had a 
paragraph that Ephraim Rood ‘* will have 
presented before the next Legislature” a 
bill to forever prohibit the Equitable Life 
from doing businessin Connecticut. Mr. 
Rood, as might be inferred, has a griev- 
ance, which is that in the settlement of a 
policy for $1,900 on his son’s life the com- 
pany defrauded him out of $845. The 
shortest and simplest way of squaring 
the matter would be to sue the company, 
which has plenty of available assets to re- 


spond toa judgment; but Mr. Rood seems 
to have no confidence in the courts, or 
else he does not care about the trifle of 
$845 but feels it his duty to shut the 
Equitable out of Connecticut, lest it cheat 
somebody else. He ‘“ will have pre- 
sented,” the item hasit: Very possibly ; 
he may get it before the Legislature, but 
there are some things too foolish for even a 
legislature to try, and does not Mr. Rood 
care for the hapless people outside of 
Connecticut ? Why not ‘‘ have presented”’ 
a bill to wipe the wicked Equitable off the 
face of the earth? And suppose the Legis- 
lature should sit out too late in the glare 
of the full moon and should consequently 
‘“‘ forever probibit ” as requested, is Mr. 
Rood quite sure that prohibit would be 
the same as prevent? Or, how is he sure 
that some later Legislature would not undo 
the prohibition? Cannot he be brought 
to see that the punishment is cruel and 
unusual besides being excessive, and that 
if everybody who fancies he has a griev- 
ance tt an insurance company could 
shut it out of the State the companies 
would have no place left except Arcadia 
and Utopia? 
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STATE MUTUAL'S NEW BUILDING. 


Tre State Mutua. Lire has prepared 
plans and will at- once begin erection of 
an office building, which will be to 
Worcester, in respect to hight, what the 
Manhattan Building is to New York,for it 
will rise nearly 150 feet from the street, 
towering far above all other buildings in 
the city. It will be on the modern plan, 
with steel skeleton frame, but as land 
values do not press with Broadway sever- 
ity, it covers a corner plot 188 by 133 
feet. There will be no tower and no pro- 
jections above the general hight, the 
building being nearly acube, There will 
be nine stories. The ninth floor will prob- 
ably be eo Py by the local Masonic 
fraternity, and a room on one of the 
upper floors is talked of. Two large 
stores on — a , and hay ag safe- 
deposit vaults, will occupy the und 
Sec: i mink will be te ewe teen on 
above and apon them will rest that of the 
company, which itself will occupy the 
second floor. The grand hall and stairway, 
the architects promise, will be the finest 
in New England. The design of the build- 
ing shows a dignified, chaste and massive 
structure, with ornamentation repressed 
rather than excessive and prominent, 

And this js certainly in character with 
the company. The State will be half a 
century old when the roses come again in 
this latitude. It was organized with a 
guaranty capital, which was retired in 
1865. Until 1882 it had practically the 
same directorate, and up to that year ithad 
had only two presidents. The successor 
of the second one was Gov. Alexander H. 
Bullock, who died within the month of 
his election ; after a pro tem incumbent 
during the remainder of that term, his 
son, A. George Bullock, became President, 
January, 1888, and has since remained at 
the head. The company has always been 
sound, fair, and of the very highest re- 
pute—a policy holders’ rather than a high- 
speed institution. 


INSURANCE. 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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COMPANY, 
LS AB-1810-5 Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
eS GTI onc cngsscosecteccocegeoses: ccossee $500,000 


Se eee eesene eeeeseeseseceeees 


se eeeeee 


Se a Tt ae 
1894 


1829 





Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


Rode onde cache scntdecccvesicee $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..........+6.+++ ++ 1,725,505 49 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 51,352 46 
Net Surplus 953,731 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894..$3,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 








1876. THE 1894 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

PLATE GLASS, 

STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 











$4,608,992.53. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
#ERBILIT IES 1893--937-399;557 33 
___—s« 81, 666,635 23 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate Pe. 
Asana! Cash distributions are paid upon all pol 








by the husetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent or 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED DP, é STER, Vice-Pres 
8. F. ma ecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS...........ccecceeeeee coeeee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES. 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture lav. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 














J.M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
5. B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





In addition to this special forms of low-rate insurance, and its 20-year Bonds 


and Limited-payment Life policies under which the Insurance and 
Investment are treated separately, the 


Provident Savings Lite 


NOW OFFERS 


A BRAND NEW WHOLE-LIFE POLICY 


With Specially Attractive Features. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


GUARANTEED 
AMOUNTS WRITTEN 
IN EACH POLICY. 


For further information address the 
any agent 0 





Cy 


CASH SURRENDER VALUES. 
PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 


DIVIDENDS. 
THERE IS NOTHING BETTER IN THE MARKET. 


ffice, 29 Broadway, New York, or 
ompany. 





To Professional Men. 


The following appeal was cut from The 
Churchman of April 7th, 1894: 





“An old man of seventy years, a gentleman 
born and bred, an American and a resident 6f 
New York since his birth, too old to fill any po- 
sition that would support him, and having out- 
lived all relatives and friends that could help 
him, is helpless and penniless. In order to place 
him in St. Luke’s Home for life, two hundred 
and fifty dollars are needed, or in the Chapin 
Home, three hundred and fifty dollars. Sub- 
scriptions are earnestly requested for this pur- 
pose. Could any offering be made on this com- 
ing Easter Day for any better purpose than this? 
References, etc., will be given on application to 
The Churchman, New York. 

“Contributions will be received by, and ac- 
knowledged in, The Churchman.” 


How many professional men there are 
now and how many others will be in the 
position described in the foregoing article. 
Talented men who are making good in- 
comes now but not protecting themselves 
nor establishing an income forage 70 should 
consider this great question. The writer is 
in the life insurance business, and the above 
clipping brought to his mind an interview 
he lately had with a well-to-do and promi- 
nent lawyer. I was trying to induce him to 
take a 6 per cent. income policy, but he 
said he could invest his money to as good 
advantageas The Mutual Life, ete. ‘“‘ But,” 
I said ‘‘ you are now in your 48th year; you 
have the time and energy to look 
after your investments, and they may 
turn out good or otherwise. But what 
shall you do when you arrive at an 
age when your eyesight fails, your 
hearing, perhaps, becomes impaired, and, 
as must be the case, your income ceases with 
your practice? And suppose your invest- 
ments should not prove profitable »” 
‘* Well,” said he, “‘I would be in a bad fix.” 
And he then went on to relate (which was 
exactly in line of my argument) how Judge 
» Many years ago, held one of the high- 
est positions at the State bar. He made 
money as a lawyer, he lived in a style be- 
coming a man of his position and means. 
But he invested his money, as most profes- 
sional men have to do, at the instigation of 
his broker or banker, and the securities (so- 
called) did not turn out safe and sound. 
To make a long story short, at 71 years 
of age he was a poor man and had 
labored throughout life for money only 
to spend it for that which profiteth not. 
And now Judge is left to the mercies 
of a cold world, with no means of support. 
He has outlived hisold friends and can 
make no new ones. ‘“‘ Now,” said I, ‘ sup- 
pose that Judge had taken out a 
policy at age 40 or 50, when he could well 
have afforded to pay $1,000 a year, thereby 
securing an endowment policy for $20,000, 
which would now be paid to him in cash, or 
which amount he could leave with the 
Company? In the latter case he would re- 
ceive pearly $3,000 a year as long as he lived. 
Well, if Judge had taken such a 
policy it would have been a God-send, as he 
has two daughters who have to go out 
sewing to keep the wolf from their old 
father’s door.” After this talk with my 
lawyer client he was a good subject for me, 
and after discussing contracts and plans 
he decided to take a 6 per cent. income pol- 
icy for $25,000, costing him at his age (48) 
$2,084.50 a year for fifteen years. ‘‘I con- 
sider that an Al investment, as I know The 
Mutual Life of New York is the strongest 
financial institution of its kind in the world. 
I will not be a charge on my friends or the 
country in my old age, and my family will 
be fairly well taken care of, even if my 
other investments do not yield as I expect 
them todo. Young men, if so inclined, may 
take chances and speculate in supposed 
‘big paying’ investments, for they also 
have a chance to recuperate if they are 
stranded. But when a man reaches 50, 
he ought to invest for safety—not for pure 
speculation. If business picks up next 
year, I will take out another policy.” 

An insurance policy is a necessity and not 
a luxury, as &@ good many men in these 
times of tight money term it. Our richest 
men are now carrying insurance of from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000, both as investment 
and as protection for their estates. Statis- 
tics show that a very small percentage of 
uninsured men arrive at old age with fixed 
income or capital. Moral—take a policy, if 
not $25,000, for $10,000, if not for $10,000, 
$5,000. This income policy is suitable for 
all classes, and you will not be in the same 
position as the old man of 70, asking the 
aid of the public for $250 or $350 to place you 
in St. Luke’s Home. 8. G, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 















(ILE a ‘wiccces, neces cniscedses-: on 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ...........-.+++ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893....... ......++. _ 8,490,552 | 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

PEE sith ocnopensesaceperccoss $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Lodns secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at --- 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,117,174 29 
Casth Tt BAR. ccccccscccccssccccszcccccce «+> 215,600 46 

AMOERB,. 0. cccccccscccccccccsce-.cocee 


+ ++ «$12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The'certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an - after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOS GEORGE H. MACY, 

JA) LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
M. STURGIS WALDKON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
wi LIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HE 
Ww 

E 


J. D. JONES, 

Ye Bo, 

\SiPH H. CHAPMAN, 
MES LOW 


RACE GRAY, 
NRY E. HAWLEY, RNO BR 
ILLIAME. DODGE, CHRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 











y * D, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEU 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAUL L. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 


A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


Continental! 
INSURANCE CQMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


HEBAUD. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894 


Cash Capital.................00. $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
GOOG DOG rcscccccsesecsesccesess - 3,856,575 95 


BOS BERNER sn  scccceseseccccsece 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets...............0.0006 


1.576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING, | 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ” ; Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








F. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’) Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to Genera! Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
1894. 


1850. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 










eecesceces Actuary. 
secceusscooes Cashier. 
«+++.» Medical Director 
MITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
cr) Pa Cae Builder . 
E. H. PERK 
8’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the in: the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 
resent cash outlay, and the GUAKANTEED IN. 
POLICY,which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 


The two most popu 


y as 
ECU LOAN, to the 
legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, desi to represent 
Ban, are invited to address the President, 
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OW and Young. 


“FEAR GOD.” 


BY BLANCHE NEVIN. 








* FEAR Gud.” ? 
Indeed, Theology, you make me laugh 
With strange ideas. Do the smothering, 
half 
Asphyxiated fear fresh air? Does he 
Dying of thirst, fresh water fear to see ? 
O Irony! whocan 
Fear God ? 


Fear man ? 
Yes. With his blandering, pathetic brain, 
His cruel arrogance, strutting disdain, 
His limitations, self-complacencies ; an ant 
Ambitious to scale heaven, adamant 
Io vengeance. O Priest! 
Fear man. 


Fear beast ; 
Savage, bloodthirsty, quadruped or human, 
Fear lioas, tigers, foxes, babe or woman, 
Retail or wholesale robber, vampire, he 
Who sucks his brother’s blood; scab of 
humanity ! 
Fear pride and greed of pelf; 
Fear beast. 


Fear thyself; 
The enemy within thy gates. Perhaps 
Most dangerous of all his subtle traps ; 
Toat hydra headed self, which thou dost 
slay, 
Reasurgeat springs-to life again each day 
To temp thee yet to fall ; 
Fear self. 


Fear all ; 
The social favric, bailt about us; Law, 
Mis-shaped abortion—ape, arousing awe 
in tioa skin of Justice. Tremble at 
Lies, low ideas, faise interpretations that 
Wrest Scripture unto evil ; 
Fear all. 


Fear the Devil ; 
That great spirit of nate, that balefal will; 
The antipodal of Good—that would work 
ill ; . 
The black breeder of bad—poison of joys, 
Sibilant serpent of sin that ever destroys, 
Chafiuy to use his rod. 
Fear the -Devil. 


“* Fear God’’? 
Ask easier task. Ask that of Sisyphus; 
This is too hard that you de naad of us. 
Blind, to fear light—heart-frosted to fear 
heat ? 
Sin, to fear absolation, love complete ? 
Hearts to fear good aud bright? 
Or hungry souls, delight? 


** Fear God ’’? 
Fear all thing’s else insky, or earth, or sea! 
O Jesu! Nazarene! slain on Calvary ! 
God, God! when everything is said and 
done, 
Thou art the joy and hope of every one ! 
And, blest in thee, 
Each sobbing soul seeks rest in thee. 


“ Fear God ’’? 

If I were lying deep in Hell, unshriven, 
Satan triumphant, sins all unforgiven, 
Boand down—at voice of God my soul 

would break 
Its shackles, and through fire and brim- 

stone make 

Way to its magnet—God! 


Deus, recipe nos omnes! 
Beumak, N, J. 


Amen, 


& 
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IN THE LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
HILL. 








BY MAY McHENRY. 





THE two women shut the door carefully 
and locked it as they went out. They did 
not say anything until they had climbed 
the rickety fence and were out in the road. 
Thoughts of what they had left, shut up 
alone there in the bare, silent cabin, si- 
lenced even their loquacious tongues, 
When they were halfway down the hill 
Mrs. Sutton drew a long breath and 
pushed back her sunbonnet. 

‘*There, thank goodness, that’s over! 
It was a task, but some one had to do it; 
and I’m giad I’m not one of them that’s 
afraid to take aholt. Not that I minded 
layin’ out the poor thing, even if she was 
a foreigner, I like to do what’s my Chris- 
tian duty to do; but when it comes to 
takin’ pauper children to raise, why I 
don’t believe it’s required of me. What 
Ide Bowman wanted of them I can’t see, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


poor as they are. Bat I wasn’t going to 
tell her not to take them, for then they 
would come on the rest of us somehow ; 
and the poor tax is high enough already, 
goodness knows.” - 

*‘Iv’s awful foolish of her,” said Mrs. 
Burt, severely. ‘‘Ide always was a soft 
thing, and it’s just like her, taking a 
couple of little scarecrows like that that 
haven’t any claim at all on her, just be- 
cause she pities them. And, land sakes, 
just think how poor they are, and Steve a 
cripple !” 

**Oh, it takes your real poor folks to 
afford the luxury of being charitable, and 
they’re the sort that are likely to end up 
on the township, too,” said Mrs. Sutton, 
tossing her head. ‘‘ That sort think them 
that work and manage and have a little 
money ought to give it allaway. Ide had 
the audacity to say that since Sutton and 
me had no family and had the farm and 
the store both to fall back on, it would be 
nice for us to take the little dagos to raise, 
But I soon give her to understand that I 
hadn’é been workin’ all these years to 
throw away what I’ve got on no-account 
paupers.” 

“Steve is going to have a steady job 
this winter on Mr. Plunkin’s mii. I sup- 
pose she is counting on that. She told 
me about it when she came to tell about 
the Italian woman b3ing dead,” observed 
Mes. Burt. 

While the two matrons from down in 
the valley walked leisurely toward their 
comfortable homes, the subject of their 
discourse was hurrying through the woods 
in an opposite direction. She carried a 
burden much too heavy for her slender 
frame, and a little boy, scarcely able to 
toddle, clung to her skirts and weighed 
her down, She hurried, panting, along 
the rough path and kept looking back 
over her shoulder in a frightened way, as 
tho she was carrying off, concealed under 
her shawl there, a treasure from the dead 
woman’s cabin. Her head was bare; she 
had taken her faded hood to tie about the 
little boy’s shivering shoulders, and you 
could see that her face had the waxy 

pallor of extreme ill-health. The skin 
was drawn so tightly over her high, nar- 
row forehead it was a wonder the bones 
did not push through. Her prominent 
light eyes had a weary, helpless stare, and 
the heavy masses of her !usterless brown 
hair made her head seem too big and 
heavy for the pitiful little pipestem of a 
neck that supported it. 

The small one-story house at the end of 
the path up the hill was homely and un- 
pretentious enough, but after the wretch- 
edness and squalor of the place where the 
poor stranger had lived with her children, 
it looked comfortable and inviting. 

‘*We have lots to be thankful for. 
There are so many that are poorer,” said 
Ide Bowman to herself, as she pushed 
open the door of her home. There were 
but two rooms in the house, both as bare 
and empty as they well could be to con- 
tain all the furniture of a household. Ide 
passed through the kitchen into the bed- 
room, where she placed her burden, a 
sleeping girl baby, upon the bed, and set 
the boy on the faded coverlet beside her. 
Without stopping to take off her shawl, 
she drew a box from under the bed and 
began to take out the little garments 
with which it was packed. With what 
bitterness and -rebellion she had thrust 
those patched and darned baby dresses 
out of sight in the hour of her great deso- 
lation. She could not bear the sight of 
them then. Now she lifted them out with 
lingering care and passed her hands ca- 
ressingly over the folds and creases that 
spoke so eloquently of the plump baby 
limbs that had worn them, 

“They will fit exactly,” said Ide, look- 
ing up at the waifs un the bed. 

She washed and dressed the motherless 
little strangers and fed them the scraps 
she could find in the bare cupboard. Then 
she sang them tosleep'in the long-disused 
trundle-bed. They were not particularly 
pretty children, they had never been well 
enough fed and cared for for that; but 
Ide hung over the trundle-bed and feasted 
her hungry eyes. An empty place in her 
heart seemed to be filled at last. 

The poor, little, peaked-faced things ! 
She would take such good care of them; 
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warmer than ever their own m ther had 
kept them. She was almost glad the poor 
woman had died. ‘‘I will keep them for 
my Own—my very own !” she whispered, 
exultingly. 

Night came on, but Ide was absorbed in 
her daydreams and failed to notice the 
gathering darkness and the howling wind. 
Ringing footsteps along the path roused 
her at last. She hurried out into the 
kitchen, shutting the bedroom door care- 
fully. 

Steve was coming! Steve—what would 
he say? The man let in a great gust of 
wind and rain as he entered. The long 
drouth was ended at last. 

*“* What a night—what a night!” said 
Steve, in his loud, cheery tones ; and Ide’s 
hands shook as she lighted the Jamp, for 
fear he would waken the children. 

He was a big fellow, tall and broad and 
well knit, with a suggestion of strength in 
every line of his sinewy body. His good- 
natured face was half covered by a bushy 
black beard, and his crisp, black hair 
curled from the very strength of it. 

But this strong man had been partially 
shorn of his strength. The right sleeve of 
his blue cotton blouse was pinned across 
his chest, limp and empty. An accident 
on a sawmill three years before had 
robbed Steve Bowman of his strong right 
arm, and since then things had not been 
going so well in the little weather-beaten 
house on the hill. 

**’m wet to the skin,” he said. ‘‘The 
fire is out! Why, Ide, woman, what are 
you doing without a fire such a night? 
There is plenty of wood. No wonder 
you’re sick if you sit in the cold.” 

Ide. commenced to put wood in the 
stove with nervoushaste. ‘In a minute, 
Steve ; I’ll have fire in just a minute,” she 
said. 

‘* And supper isn’t ready. How does it 
come you haven’t supper ready ?” 

‘**T forgot it,” stammered Ide, 

Steve did not say anything, but he 
pushed her away and proceeded to kindle 
the fire himself. He was hungry and 
cold ; he had worked all day with nothing 
to eat but a couple of apples and a piece 
of hard bread for dinner. 

Ide spread the cloth and put a plate and 
a knife and fork on the table; then she 
stood still and wrung her hands in silent 
dismay. She had nothing to give him ; 
she had fed everything to the children. 
He worked so hard; he was so good to 
her, and she took the bread from his 
mouth to throw it to strangers. 

‘*Just some of the bread and potatoes 
left from breakfast, Ide. Whatever you 
can get quickest,” said Sieve, drawing up 
his chair to the table. 

Two red spots burned on Ide’s thin 
cheeks. The little boy had eaten te last 
of the bread—the very last morsel, and she 
had smiled to see him devour it so greed- 
ily. 

**There’s some boiled potatoes, that is 
all,” she said.’ ‘‘T’ll warm them up for 
you. You like potatoes so, Steve.” 

‘*Is that all there is to eat in the 
house ?” 

‘** Potatoes—that’s all,” said Ide, faintly. 

‘‘ Well, let me Have them. That way— 
it doesn’t matter if they are cold. I could 
eat them raw. That’s the advantage of 
going hungry a while. It cures one of 
squeamishness, I never thought we would 
get down this low; did you, Ide?’ Steve 
said, with a pitiful attempt at a smile, as 
he finished the potatoes, 

He sat down with his back to the stove, 
and leaned his head on his one hand. ‘Ide 
looked at his broad, steaming shoulders in 
dull wretchedness ; she could not find 
courage to tell him what she had done. 
Perhaps. he would be angry. No one 
could blame him even if he were to beat 
her. Other men sometimes beat their 
wives for much less, He had so much to 
bear, and she had added another burden. 
Two more hungry mouths to fill, when 
they conld not get enough for themselves. 

‘* Are you hungry too, Ide?’ Steve ask- 
ed, turning suddenly to look at her, 

Ide shook her head; she could not 
speak, The man laid his head on the 
back of the chair and groaned aloud. 

**T tell you it’s hard, It’s too hard 


when things go against a man this way,” 
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he said, between shut teeth. *‘ But I won’t 
knock under so easy. There’s fight in me 
yet, if Lam lopsided.” 

‘“You got the job on the mill, didn't 
you?” Ide asked, huskily. It meant so 
much, that job on the mill. 

“No; they gave the place to Jake 
Mortz. Plunkins said he did not think a 
cripple would do. It was his carelessness 
made me a cripple. What's that crying, 
Ide?” 

** T hadn’t told you yet. It’s the Italian 
woman’s children,” Ide said, quickly and 
nervously. ‘‘ The poor foreigner whose 
husband worked on the railroad and got 
killed, you know. To-day, nor yesterday 
nor the day before I didn’t see any smoke 
coming from her shanty, and something 
moved me to go down and see what was 
the matter. Seve, she was dead. There 
she laid, stiff and cold, and the two little 
children huddled up in the same bed, 
half starved and half froze, a-waitin’ for 
her to wake up. Such a wretched sight 
it made me sick to see—and the woman 
dead wit only a few rags over her and 
her glassy eyes staring. I run for Mrs. 
Burt, and her and Mrs. Sutton come and 
helped me lay her out. I had to take my 
best shimmy, my wedding one that I al- 
ways saved, to put on her. They’re going 
to send word to the’ poor overseer to 
come and bury her. But I had to bring 
the little one’s home with me—just for 
to-night. The township will take them 
to-morrow. Mrs. Burt says there’s where 
they belong; they’re afraid in there in 
the dark ; that’s what makes them cry ; I 
couldn’t leave them alone with their dead 

mother, could I S.eve? SoI thought just 
for one night” — 

‘* Let’s see them,” said Steve. 

Tne children stopped crying when Steve 
and Ide entered the bedroom and leaned 
over the truadle-bed. They blinked at 
the sudden light, and the little girl reached 
out her arms toward it and laughed. 

‘- Chirp-looking little kids. A boy anda 
girl, abou: the age of our two, ain’t they ?” 
said Steve, getting down on his knees so 
he could see them better. 

‘*The boy’s just the same size our 
Tommy was when he died, and the baby, 
she’s younger than little Ida, but not 
much,” Ide answered. She stood behind 
S:eve, and her face was drawn and gray. 
She had been so happy:ia her dream of 
keeping the little waifs. The awakening 
was bitter; it was like a second bereave- 
ment. But they were so poor, and only 
Steve’s one arm to keep starvation from 
the door; and now he had failed to get 
work on the mill, 

*Ivs going to make it pretty hard for 
you, Ide. They’ll make some work ; but 
maybe’ they’ll be some company for you,” 
said Steve. ‘‘ We can’t do as well by 
them as some could, but they haven’t been 
brought up in the lap of luxury, I reckon. 
They won’t need much for a while, so I 
gues3 we'll manage to get along. I gut a 
job to-day husking corn over at Squire 
York’s. I can do that pretty well by usin’ 
my teeth, if I have only one hand. There’s 
always something, if a man’s willing to 
take what he can get. Yes, we'll manage 
it somehow.” 

‘* What do you mean, Steve ?” cried Ide, 
shaking all over. ‘* We can’t keep them ; 
we’re too poor. They’ll have to go onthe 
township—we’re too poor.” 

‘** We're poor, but they are poorer,” said 
Steve. ‘‘ There aren’t many folks in the 
world poor enough for us to help much, I 
guess ; but here’s our chance. Poor folks 
must help each other. If these were rich 
people’s kids, the rich would be ready to 
take care of them. And the township 
makes a cold mother. I was left on the 
township myself, and I’d rather have a 
child of mine dead—and they are dead, 
aren’t they?” There, don’t cry, Ide. I 
didn’t mean to make you cry, my poor 
girl. I thought when I saw you had 
dressed them up in our little one’s clothes, 
of course you would want to keep themin 
place of your own. You do want them, 
too, don’t you? There, there, don’t cry so! 
If you wanted them so bad, Ide, why 
didn’t you say so?” 

But Ide could only try to put her arms 
around him and the little girl on his breast 
and the boy on his Knee all at once, and 
cry ; ‘Oh, Steve—oh, Steve |” 
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The storm raged outside ; the wind and 
the rain joined hands, and the roar of the 
tempest filled the darkness. The forest 
creaked and groaned, and great trees were 
twisted out like flower stalks. The house 
rocked and trembled, and the driving rain 
beat in and lay on the floor in creeks and 
puddles, But the fury of the storm passed 
unheeded. Peace and happiness reigned 
undisturbed under the leaky roof of the 
house on the hill. 

STILLWATER, PENN. 
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THE JOURNEY OF OLD MIS’ 
HIGGINS. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 








Isest don’t cire, Huldy, I hain’t no call 
todo for him; and if’t your father, his 
own brother, was livin’, he’d say so too. 
He shared ekal and ekal with Josiah, and 
if he was a-mind to go and squander it all 
while we was a-airnin’ and a-addin’ to our 
share, it’s his own lookout; and I don’t 
b’lieve it’s my duty to divide with him 
now !” 

Mrs. Higgins shut up her lips tightly, 
and, emptying her big apron of its store, 
vigorously commenced shelling peas. 
They rattled angrily around in the tin 
pan, and some, as if dumbly protesting 
against her decision, leaped to the floor. 

Huldah said nothing, but, stooping 
down to the capacious oven, took out two 
fragrant apple pies, and ‘‘ called” supper. 
The men came in and cast approving 
glances at the table, with its snowy cloth 
and appetizing aroma. There were hot 
rolls, and a great pat ot golden butter; 
there was honey and milk; there was a 
huge platter of fried chicken, and coffee, 
and cream, and doughnuts. Mrs. Higgi1s 
took her seat silently, and the family 
bowed their heads mechanically for the 
expected blessing ;—but it did not come. 
There was an oppressive silence. 

‘How did you git along with that 
forty-acre patch, Tom?’ Mrs. Higgins 
said at last, defiantly, commencing to 
pour out the coffee. Tom's jaw dropped, 
and Huldah looked ready to cry. The 
whole air seemed charged with some- 
thing alien to its usual calm _peaceful- 
ness. 

“Oh, first rate—first rate!” he stam- 
mered, his eyes never leaving his mother’s 
face. ‘* Whav’s the matter, Mother?” he 
said, finally. 

“Oh, nothin’ I guess, only it’s so hot to 
eat right here by the stove. I’m goin’ to 
hev that dinin’ room built on right away. 
We've got jest about enough, come Au- 
gust, when we sell them shoats, and we 
won’t bev to finish payin’ for it till then. 
My! How long I’ve waited for it and 
saved for it. It jest seem’s so I can’t wait 
a day longer!” Mrs. Higgins rose and 
went to the door. She fanned herself 
with her apron. 

When the men had finished eating, she 
and Huldah washed the dishes. Neither 
said aword. Then she went upstairs to 
her own room. The brother and sister ex- 
changed glances as they heard the sound 
of her footeps monotonously crossing and 
recrossing the floor above them. 

‘* What in the world is the matter with 
her?” exclaimed Tom. 

‘**I guess she’s worried,” Huldah said, 
succinctly. 

‘* Worried? What about ?” 

‘*T guess she’s worried because she’s got 
a letter from the folks that have been 
tending Uncle Tom. His money’s gone, 
and he’ll have to go to the poorhouse un- 
less we do for him.” 

‘*H’m,” Tom answered, dryly. ‘I guess 
we've got about enough to do to take care 
of ourselves; and I’m just going to tell 
Mother so?” 

‘* They say he just acts crazy whenever 
they say poor farm to him, and he prays 
to die before he has to go there,” continued 
Huldah, r 

Tom went upstairs and knocked at his 
mother’s door. The footsteps stopped. 
“Say, Mother,” he said, briskly, ‘I 
wouldn’t worry about Uncle Tom, if I was 
you. Of course he’ll have to go to the 
poorhouse if he’s run through everything. 
He’s had a good deal more than I’ll ever 
have on this stony old farm; and if he 
hain’t got nothing now, it’s his own fault, 
and he ought to be willing to let the county 
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take care of him. That’s what we pay 
taxes for!” He turned and went down 
the narrow stairs. His mother listened to 
his retreating footsteps. 

‘Oh, Tom, Tom,” she murmured ; ‘‘you 
oughtn’t to turn agin’him! How heloved 
you, and how he tended you when you 
was jest a little mite of a thing; ’t 
seemed like he never would git tired 
walking the floor with you when you was 
sick, And how he us’t to like my cookin’. 
Seems so ev’ry mouthfui would choke me 
to-night. And maybe by to-morrow he'll 
be eatin’ bread and water at the poor 
farm!” She gave a little sob. ‘But 
there hain’t no place for him,” she 
moaned, ‘*’thout I giv’ up the dinin’ 
room and hev a bedroom of it—and we’ve 
worked so hard for it! If he hed that 
room, l’d hev a wiadow lookin’ right out 
on that row of rosebushes he planted 
twenty year ago. I mind he was so anx- 
ious to hev ’em all turn out white; and 
they all did but one, and that died. Oh, 
dear, if I was rich, I’d hev him here right 
away! Id hev two rooms built, and I'd 
hev the dinin’ room on the other side.of 
the house. It wouldn’t git much sun, but 
it wouldn’t matter. But we can’t hev 
only one room, and it’s got to be a dinin’ 
room. It wouldn’t do to hev Huldy take 
all her company into the kitchen to eat— 
and them school friends of hers is mighty 
rich, shesays, and she didn’t s’pose they’d 
ever eat in a kitchen in their lives!” 

She bowed her head. Suddenly, she 
start2d up and took down her Bible from 
the old-fashioned chest of drawers in the 
corner. ‘‘Why didn’t I think of it be- 
fore?” sh® muttered. She carried it to the 
window. **The Lord’il tell me what to 
do!” She shut her eyes and opened the 
book at random. Peering eagerly in the 
fading light to read the message, she saw: 
‘* And Ezekias begat Manasses, and Man- 
asses begat Amon, and Amon begat Josias, 
And Josias ”— 

She shut the book drearily. 
thing is against me,” she said. 
hain’t no light, no place.” 

She went to bed, but she could not 
sleep. As the clock struck twelve, she 
rose and lit the candle. ‘‘ Huldy,” she 
said, going into her daughter’s room, ‘I 
don’t know how you feel about it, but ’m 
goin’ after Uicle Tom to-morrow morn- 
in’,and I’m goin’ to send a telegraph when 
I start to tell I’m comin’ to bring him 
home! It’s nigh a hunderd mile, and I 
don’c s’pose I'll git there till night; but I 
want him to know I’m on the way.” 
Then she went into her own room and 
opened the Bible again. 

‘* Be ye therefore dead to sin,” she read ; 
‘** Be ye therefore dead to sin.” Her eyes 
went no further, Again and again she 
read it. Her hard, wrinkled face seemed 
almost glorified. ‘‘ Tom,” she said, softly, 
opening the door into the adjoining room. 
He sat up in bed and stared uncertainly 
about him, ‘‘Tom,” she said again, ‘‘ I’m 
dead, dead, dead—to—sin.” The last 
words died away in a whisper. She 
closed the door. He leaped from the bed. 

‘*Huldah! Huldah!’ he cried in a 
strained, unnatural voice. She was by his 
bedside in a moment, 

** What is it ?” she said. 

** Huldah, Mother has gone crazy !” 

**No, Tom,” she answered, simply, 
‘* she has only decided to do what is right; 
and Iam so glad. I know you will be, 
too, when you think it over.” 

‘* What's she going to do?” he demand- 
ed. 

‘“‘Sheis going for Uncle Tom, to-mor- 
row !” she said. 

GALESBURG, ILL. 
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A BUSINESS man has in his employ one 
of those quick-witted sons of Erin who are 
rarely, if ever, at a loss for a bright rejoin- 
der. One day when the streets were very 
slippery with ice, a truckman tried to get 
up to the gentleman’s door with a heavy 
load. The horses, having no corks on their 
shoes, struggled and slipped about in a 
desperate way, without making any real 
progress. The good-humored Irishman went 
out and endeavored to assist the trackman ; 
at last, when it seemed as if their united 
efforts were all in vain, Pat looked up at 
the man and said,with agrin: “It’s no use; 
thim haarses av yures have nary a shoe on 
thim—only shlippers!”—Youth’s Compan- 
don, 


THE MOON. 
BY HARRIET F, BLODGETT. 


ONCE in the Garden Beautiful, 
My dear, when this old world was young, 
A tree was growing wondrous fair 
And in it golden blossoms hung. 
You know the end—a flaming sword 
Held by an angel of the Lord 
Made fast the gate, and Paradise 
Was hidden then from sinful eyes, 
While in the darkness and the cold 
Tae World outside’ grew gray and old. 


The fruits and flowers of Eden fair 
The waiting angels gathered then, 
And through the twilight sad and still 
‘They bore them back to Heaven again, 
To blossom there in endless day, 
To fear no blight, nor fade away, 
But with the holy asphodel 
Within those garden walls to dwell 
Where joy and love shall never cease, 
And all the paths are those of peace. 


Within the Garden Beautiful, 
As I have said, there grew a tree 
With golden blossoms laden down, 
The fairest of them all to see. 
The angel, with a careful hand, 
Transplanted it in Holy Land. 
But oh! it was a grievous sight 
That every bud grew wan and white, 
Grew pale and withered on the tree— 
A grievous sight it was to see ! 


‘* Now, prithee,’’ cried the angel ** why 
Can this be so? uplift thy head 
And tellto me.” The tree replied ; 
‘*T weary for the world,” it said. 
“Can I forget in Paradise 
The softness of her summer skies ? 
The healing of her silver rain, 
Can I recall and feel no pain ? 
Or bloom again as I have done 
When sheis in the dark alone ?” 


The angel wondered, when there came 
Down by that way the Holy Oae, 
The light of whose dear countenance 
Of Heaven is the only sun, 
The only day, the only light; 
He bent above those blossoms white, 
He stood beside the fading tree, 
And whispered to it tenderly: 
“Thy world and mine, through doubt and 
sin 
Have thou no fear, shall enter in 
‘*To perfect peace. And for thy love 
I grant thee this that thou mayst wait 
For her within the twilight shades 
Beside the threshold of the gate, 
To gladden with thy lovely bloom 
Her time of darkness, grief and gloom— 
I grant thee this; but from this hour 
Thou bearest never any flower 
But one, and in those realms of death 
That one forever withereth. 


‘For love without a sacrifice 

For that we love were vain and cold.” 
This happened in the long ago 

And now the world is gray and old, 
But still, sweet heart, uplift your eyes 
At nighttime to the darkest skies, 
And you may watch, serene and fair, 
That very blossom growing there, 
And one by one its leaves unfold, 
Till you cansee its cup of gold. 


And then—it slowly fades away— 
The petals fall, a silver rain, 
Yet ever in the vacant space 
A slender bud breaks forth again 
To blossom like a lily white 
Upon the threshold of the night, 
Leaf after leaf, till all the skies 
Are filled with bloom of Paradise, 
And, lying where that glory streams, 
The world has Eden in her dreams. 
Opgssa, N. Y. 
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POLYCARP. 
BY KATE BREARLEY FORD. 





DaNIE VAN TYLE was sitting in a 
little, old, low chair on the north side of 
the bouse; she had been there all the 
morning. Breakfast at the Van Tyles’ 
was early the year round; so every one 
had to be up betimes, and Danie’s lame- 
ness made her no exception. Now it 
must be ten o’clock, for Huldah had just 
disappeared around the barn with a bas- 
ket of lunch for the men down in the field. 
Those long summer days, when extra work 
must be done and the heat so oppressive, 
Grandma Van Tyle never let ten o’clock 
go by without sending this tangible ex- 
pression of her sympathy for the toilers. 
And Danie was not forgotten. A slice of 
bread and butter nearly an inch thick and 
cut across the whole loaf, an enormous 
square of gingerbread, and some harvest 
apples made the child for the time forget 
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the long, lonely hours she had passed; 
This north side was clean and was pleas- 
ant so far as views near and remote could 
make it; for the house stood on a rise of 
ground, and a slope of orchard trees 
spread all the way to the traveled road. 

Danie filled in her time by sewing 
squares and diamonds and triangles of 
calico together, drawing pictures on her 
slate, and visiting with Polycarp. The 
last she especially enjoyed. Now and 
then an inspiration would seem to move 
her poor, little, misshapen fingers, and 
her pencil would work out the beautiful 
things she saw, on the old, cracked slate. 
Polycarp usually posed as a model, and 
seemed gratified for the privilege of serv- 
ing his admiring friend. And who is 
Polycarp? If the answer to this question 
had been given by Huldah Lucas, he 
would have been described, no doubt, as a 
great, impudent fowl, too lazy to scratch 
for himself, but forever underfoot and 
ready to appropriate what belonged to 
sombody else. Polycarp did not associate 
much with his own family, partly because 
they were kept inside an _ inclosed 
yard, and partly because his long 
intimacy with Danie had taken away 
his taste for chicken companionship. 
The first day of April he had been the 
leader of a band of thirteen, who, in 
company, had braved an entrance into this 
troublesome world. Now it was the last 
day of August, and the well-developed 
specimen who aired his plumage in the 
sun and looked down from such a hight 
upon his great feet would hardly be taken 
for the fluffy, tottering little ball that 
wondered what life meant five months 
ago. 

Danie was ready to begin her luncheon ; 
so was Polycarp. But the little girl had 
the advantage. She bit from the huge 
slice as large mouthfuls as she pleased, 
while her companion had to content him- 
self with such pieces as she saw fit to 
break off and throw to him. A spirited 
dialog, which might have been mistaken 
for a monolog, was carried on during the 
entire meal. It was largely personal, and 
Polycarp felt flattered by the considerate 
remarks of his companion ; so much so 
that, in the absence of some appropriate 
rejoinder, he frequently stretched up his 
long neck and crowed. 

A new idea seized Danie—her friend 
should not only have a beautiful portrait 
made on her slate, but she would write 
some verses about him. She had often 
attempted the former, but the latter had 
only been a vague impression on her mind 
which her pencil had never tried to put 
into actual shape. She remembered hav- 
ing seen somewhere a page of verses with 
three or four pictures illustrating the 
story. Why couldn’t she make a little 
paper book, and have it all about Poly- 
carp? Paper was agrare commodity in 
the Van Tyle household, so she must bring 
the old slate into use for the present, hop- 
ing that before long in some way she 
might become the possessor of two or 
three large sheets of white paper. Poly- 
carp was restless and did not assume such 
graceful attitudes as he often had before. 
Just as his head, with its notched comb, 
was completed, and the pencil moved 
downward toward the wings, a sudden 
run after a grasshopper turned him com- 
pletely around, and brought him back 
with such a changed expression and atti- 
tude, Danie tried in vain to trace even a 
decent outline. 

**T believe I'll make the poetry first, 
and put in the portraits when Polycarp 
feels like havirg ’em taken,” she said 
aloud. 

There was room on the slate for both. 
It was certainly twice as large as the 
slates little girls of Danie’s age carried to 
school, and so very heavy ; but as there 
was no other she had become quite used 
to this old remnant of her grandfather’s 
school days, and not a little skilled in 
managing the great crack down the mid- 
dle and the shaky, unreliable frame. 

Spelling bothered Danie; she had been 
in school only a few months in her life of 
ten years; but Grandfather and Huldah 
and Uncle Caleb had each served in turn 
as teacher to the eager little learner, until 
she could now read and write well fora 


child of her age and limited opportunities, 
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But everybody was so busy, and it was 
hard to find the words she wanted in her 
books. So she guessed at the spelling, 
and at times felt miserable enough be- 
cause her friends were slow to read what 
she had written. She wrote rapidly now. 
She could hardly read it herself; but a 
thought had come, and she might forget 
it if she did not make haste to put it 
down : 
“ Polycarp he 
Is fair to see, 
And I love him and he loves me.” 

She read it aloud. ‘‘ There ! that sounds 
like poetry in books, and it’s true; Ido 
love him, and he does love me.” 

Polycarp was not chasing grasshoppers 
now. He stood very serious and quiet, 
as near the little chair as he could. He 
actually looked at the lines on the slate, 
and gently pecked the edge of her sleeve. 
It was evident he approved the sentiment 
expressed. 

** Poor darling! Was he miserable be- 
cause he had only a little piece of the 
gingerbread ?” 

Polycarp was thinking of no such sordid 
things. He was so elated with the little 
girl’s praise and the pride and vanity of 
his own heart he could do nothing but 
strat back and forth in front of her and 
emphasize the performance occasionally 
by an attempt at crowing ; but his voice 
was in the transitional period, and so his 
efforts could not be considered a great 
success. 

Danie rubbed out the verse and re- 
wrote it with various and sundry flourishes 
at the top of the old slate. Then she be- 
gan a second : 

“ His wings so brown”— 
Just here he flapped those glossy append- 
ages, and lifted himself almost off his six 
yellow toes. Evidently between the two 
the remainder would soon be added. 
Danie wrote and erased and wrote again, 
while Polycarp selected a few suitable 
gravelstones to aid in his digestion. At 
last it was completed : 

“ His wings so brown 

Are lined with down, 

He’s the prettiest bird in all the town.” 
She read the two stanzas aloud, and with- 
out waiting added a third : c 

“ Polycarp he 
Sleeps in a tree, 
As happy as a bumblebee.” 

*“*I don’t know why I put that last line 
there, but it’s true; he’s always happy, 
even when I scold him.” Danie did not 
know that poetry does not need to be ab- 
solutely true, and that there are people in 
this world who wish their poetry largely 
made from what imagination can supply. 
That bumblebee went jnto the last line 
because she fancied it had a sort of mu- 
sical sound. She gave her pet his name for 
the same reason. One Sanday afternoon 
she heard Grandma Van Tyle reading 
about one Polycarp. What she read 
about this man had®little attraction for 
Danie, only the name caught her ear. 
She had tried a whole month to find 
something appropriate to her beloved. 
This suited her, Polycarp. It sounded 
well, and written, it had a nice, smooth 
look, besides, she could make lovely capi- 
tal P’s. 

Just here she could not withstand the 
temptation to draw from memory the 
picture that had gone into her third 
stanza. But one thing gave her unex- 
pected trouble, how she was to depict on 
Polycarp’s countenance the attributed 
happiness, when his head was tucked 
away uzder his wing; and then she 
forgot herself so far as to cover several 
square inches with bumblebees—bumble- 
bees large, and bumblebees small, and 
bees without any bumble at all. 

Polycarp called her wandering thoughts 
back to the task in hand. He nipped at 
her fingers in a comical way, and even 
tried to get possession of her short pencil. 

Did Polycarp want to write his own 
littie life, or make up a poem about him- 
self?” 

“ My Polycarp 
Is awful sharp "— 
She could think of nothing to rhyme with 
carp and sharp besides harp, and for some 
reason she felt it unsuitable to have him 
play that or any other musical instru- 
ment, Very reluctantly she drew her 
hand over the two lines. It was too bad 


to give them up, but nothing seemed to 
come to fill that lastline. She tried a new 
ai “ He is so funny, 
But not for money "— 
And again that provoking last line made 
her a world of trouble. In desperation 
she added, finally : 

“ He'd like to live on bread and honey.’ 
But in another instant the three lines 
were dismissed, and with a smile of satis- 
faction she hastily wrote : 

“ He’s rather slow 
Learning to crow, 

But he’ll ’stonish you all bimeby, I know.” 

Poor Danie! These’ few short verses 
had so tired her, that when Huldah came 
back from the field she found the heavy 
slate had taken a slide downward and the 
little author was fast asleep. Very ten- 
derly she carried her into the house and 
placed her in the curtained bedroom to 
have her nap out. Polycarp was nowhere 
to be seen; grasshoppers and katydids 
proved too much of a temptation when 
his mistress’s eyes were closed, and the 
flattery so dear to his soul ceased to reach 
his ears. : 

The child slept on past the dinner hour. 
The old clock in the kitchen twanged out 
its one, then its two, and in a few minutes 
would have struck three, when she open- 
her eyes. She had half a mind to cry 
when she saw where the hands of the 
clock stood and realized that her dinner 
must be eaten alone. Grandmother had 
kept it warm for her, however, and Hul- 
dah stopped her work and set it on 
the table. She had finished her dinner 
before it occurred to her what she had 
been doing when she began her nap. Now 
she would finish her little poem and make 
the pictures, and Huldah and Grandma 
and Uncle Calebshould see them, and then 
everything should be copied on paper—if 
she got the paper. : 

‘* Here, Danie, are your crutches,” put 
in the serving girl. ‘ Better go outdoors, 
hadn’tye? Polycarp’ll be ’round hunting 
for ye bike as not, and I’ll bring your cali- 
coes and things.” 

‘* Never mind the sewing work, Huldah, 
I just want the old slate ; and say, don’t 
rub out the least bit of the pictures or 
verses.” 

Huldah walked very slowly and read as 
she came. Then she bent over her little 
friend’s shoulder and spelled out the last 
lines. 

**{ declare, Danie, if you ain’t a real 
genius ; your verses sound like book read- 
in’. Your portraits of Polycarp—I never 
see the beat.” 

Danie explained how she was going to 
make the poem longer, and draw more 
pictures, and Huldah reminded her that 
at the end her name must be written 
“Miss Jane Van Tyle”—* folks always 
sign their names.” She then planted a 
rather vigorous kiss on Danie’s mouth, so 
by one move stopping further words and 
showing her appreciation of the whole 
matter whether finished or not. A half- 
hour later, above the rattle of the kettles 
and pans, achild’s voice reached her ear: 

‘“*Huldah! Huidah! the verses are all 
done, but where’s Polycarp? I can’t make 
another picture till he’s here.” 

Huldah dried her hands as she went out 
of the kitchen door. 

**T guess Polycarp must ’a’ been takin’ 
a nap too, and ain’t waked up yet. 
Come to think, I don’t believe I’ve seen 
him since—since I was talkin’ with that 
Otway man that come here while you 
was asleep.” 

** What Otway man? And what did he 
come here for?’ A call at the Van Tyle 
farm was not an every-day occurrence. 

‘* Why, you see,” Huldah explained, 
‘‘ Mr. Otway’'s folks they’re just crowded 
with summer boarders, and the man 
come up to see if hecould buy some 
spring chickens ; we have so many, you 
know, and your grandpa sold him a lot of 
*em—as mapy as two dozen. He brought 
a kind of coop to carry ’em in.” 

A sudden look of: pain passed over 
Danie’s pale face. ‘‘ Not Polycarp! He 
didn’t sell Polycarp, did he?” 

-** Bless your heart, no ; he wouldn’t do 
such a thing as that. He took ’em all out 
of the hen yard. Hetold me that most 
of ’em was the biggest, nicest, fattest 


‘spring chickens he’d ever sect, more’n 
half of ’em, ye see, bein’ roosters.” 

Danie felt relieved, and still her pet was 
missing—a most unusual circumstance 
for so persistent and omnipresent a friend. 

Danie called ‘Polly, Polly, Polly—Polly, 
Polly !’ He had never failed to come be- 
fore. She repeated her calls again and 
again, she looked far down the spread of 
tall grass, and every moment expected to 
see him come half running, half flying— 
he was always in a hurry when he heard 
her voice. Grandma put on her sunbon- 
net and took a walk out toward the barn 
and down in the orchard, calling as she 
went. Polycarp did not respond. 

**Don’t worry,” she urged, on her re- 
turn. ‘‘Polly’ll be here by supper time. 
He won’t be satisfied with worms and 
bugs. By that time he’ll begin to hanker 
after bread and butter like other folks.” 

The little girl reasoned with herself 
much in the same way, and tried to fillin 
the time with sewing, etc., as usual, but 
an occasional tear would have to be wiped 
away, and she finally put everything aside 
and waited. Five o’clock brought up the 
men, and while they were washing them- 
selves near the pump they laughed and 
talked in great glee. Danie couldn’t even 
smile. All at once her sober face attracted 
attention. Uncle Caleb went over to in- 
vestigate. 

*Polycarp gone? Possible? Never you 
fear. He’ll come back. I never see a 
pet so fond of his mistress before. Give 
him time, Danie; mebby he’s afeard 
Otway’s man’ll be around again’, and he 
just means to be out o’sight.” 

** What if Otway’s man took him when 
he was here—he might have dont so. If 
I only knew!” and Danie broke down 
completely and, sobbing aloud, wiped her 
tears on her calico apron. 

Peter, the hired man, had come to see 
what the trouble was, and made the poor 
child almost frantic by adding: 

‘* Shouldn’t wonder—shouldn’t wonder ! 
Two or three of the chickens got away 
from him, and I helped ketch ’em and put 
’em back. Seems as if I remember one 
on’em was uncommon tame and sassy- 
like.” 

Danie’s grief was inconsolable. 
I know they’ve killed him! 
Polycarp ! 
things ?” 

Uncle Caleb was hopeful. ‘‘ Don’t you 
worry, Danie. They won’t want more 
than three or four at a time. They’ll keep 
the rest till they need ’em, and that won’t 
be to-morrow or next day. Folks don’t 
give boarders chickens to eat very often.” 

‘* But Polycarp might be the very first 
one. Oh, if I only knew he wasn’t killed ! 
It’s so wicked—so wicked !” 

Peter reckoned it wouldn’t hurt Poly- 
carp any more to be killed than the 
others. 

‘* Well,” sobbed Danie, ‘‘ I wouldn’t kill 
any of them, nor I’d never have a chicken 
or anything else killed for me to eat. 
Poor things! I tell you, I believe what 
Aunt Deborah said, ‘ what a blessed time 
the Judgment Day will be for the poor 
dumb beast !’ I wish the Judgment Day 
could come to-day ; I do—I do!” 

**Mebby some of us’d be sort o’ scared 
if it should come,” Unctie Caleb argued. 

“You mean me, and I know I'd be 
scared. But I’m willing to take what I 
deserve—no matter what—if thousands 
and thousands of poor creatures could be 
happy.” 

Grandma thought it wise to interrupt. 
‘* Here’s ahankercher, child. Wipe your 
eyes now and don’t cry any more. 
Huldah is going to take Old Billy and go 
go down to the post office, just as soon as 
she can get her supper dishers washed, 
and she'll stop and see if that Otway man 
did get Polycarp.” 

‘“*Oh, I am so afraid! Dear! dear! 
Can’t she do up the work after she comes 
back? It seems as if I can’t wait.” 

Yes, yes, Danie: if it makes any differ- 
ence she shall go right away. While she’s 
eating her supper, Peter can hitch up 
Billy, and then she’ll start as quick as ever 
she can.” 

Huldah was gone more than two hours. 
Danie’s feelings alternated between hope 
andfear. Supper over and the men all 
off to their work again, the house was 
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painfully quiet. Grandma Van Tyle hum. 
med to herself as she cleared the table 
and swept up the kitchen floor: 
“ Oh, sing of His mighty love, 
Sing of His mighty love, 
Sing of His mighty love, 
Mighty to save.” 

Daniecould keep stillnolonger. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t He save everything—everything, 
Grandma? It seems as if He just forgets 
some of us;” and Danie returned to her 
tears and her pocket-handkerchief. The 
living things around her were so loved and 
had become the subject of so many of her 
thoughts she had involuntarily joined 
their lives with her own and spoke of 
them all as “‘ us.” 

‘*No, no, Danie; He can’t forget us. 
Don’t you remember about the Lord 
knowing when even the sparrows fall? 
He won’t forget the birds nor the beasts, 
and I believe he’ll make everything right - 
with ’°em ‘in some way. Sometimes, | 
know, things do look bad; but He’s lov- 
ioger than any of us, and He'll make 
things better sooner or later. I think 
He’ll help the poor, dumb animals by 
making folks better, and so kinder to 
them. That’s the way He works, and He 
wants everybody to help Him—and, Danie, 
folks are kinder to them than they used to 
be. There comes Huldah now. I'll just 
step out and see if she’s got Polycarp.”’ 

A moment later, Danie was holding her 
lost petin her arms. ‘‘ Poor Polly! Poor 
darling! Was his heart ’most broken for 
his mistress?” She did not tell him the 
condition of her own poor little heart. 
He had not had a delightful time. His 
glossy plumage had suffered from rough 
handling, and there were unmistakable 
evidences on his comb and other parts 
of his head that there had been differ- 
ences of opinion between him and his 
brother companions in captivity. 

‘‘ What do you suppose,” said Huldah, 
‘¢ that ridiculous bird did when I was car- 
ryin’ him to the buggy, by all them folks 
in the porch anddoor-yard? Hecrowed.” 

Danie had not laughed so for many a 
day. ‘I’m going to write a story right 
away, Grandma. [I'll begin it to-morrow, 
and Till call it ‘‘One of Polycarp’s 
Friends.’” 

Huldah rolled up her sleeves in antici- 
pation of what awaited her in the kitchen. 

**T’d almost forgot about the dishes,” 
she remarked; ‘‘ but that’il be a good 
story, Danie, and 1 know who you mean.” 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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PEBBLES. 


“My artificial teeth,” a city dentist 
advertises, ‘‘are guaranteed as perfect as 
the natural—so perfect that they will 
ache !”—Exchange. 





....Sibyl: “‘ When Steve proposed to me, 
he acted like a fish out of water.”’ Tirpie: 
**Why shouldn’t he? He knew he was 
caught.”—Yonker’s Blade. 


...“* Yes, he’s indicted, but he’ll never 
be convicted.”” ‘“‘ Why not?” ‘ Nobody to 
testify against him.” ‘‘Why not?” ‘ Be- 
cause he hasn’t any friends !’",—Avrab Prov- 
erb. 


--.-“*T’ve got a cold or something in my 
’ead,”’ said a soft-spoken “‘ chappie’’ at the 
seashore. And the summer girl answered, 
‘Oh, it must be a cold, I’m sure.”—New 
York Tribune. 


--..'*Why do you make some of your 
dumplings small and the others large, Frau 
Huber ?” ‘‘ Because my husband has been 
complaining lately of having too little 
change in his diet.”—Unsere Gesellschaft. 


-...A witty and attractive young lady 
asked the following question: ‘‘ What is 
the.difference between myself and aclock ?”’ 
*“* Mademoiselle, the clock tells the hours 
and you make us forget them,” was the 
very natural reply.—Esprit des Autres. 


.-.-A small boy in an Austin, Texas, 
Sunday-school was asked: “ Where do the 
wicked finally go?” ‘They practice law 
for a spell, and then they go to the Legisla- 
ture,”’ was the pat reply of the observing 
youth.—Tewxas Siftings. 


...-Do you go to school, Willie ?” queried 
the visitor. ‘‘ No,” said Willie, who has a 
tutor. ‘“‘School comes to me. I wish it 
didn’t, too. Some days are too wet for me 
to go out ; but there ain’t any too wet for 
Mr. Diggins.” —Harper’s Young People. 


...-Hall: “‘ How did you get rid of that 
railroad stock? I didn’t think any one 
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would touch it, considering the condition 
of theroad.” Ball: “ Well; I found a party 
who wasn’t posted.” Hall: ‘“ Who was 
he?” Ball: “One of the directors.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


.-An American who was traveling in 
Europe, when he visited the Vatican, the 
residence of the Pope, asked to see the cat- 
tle pens. The attendant was very much 
surprised, and said, ‘‘Cattle pens? Why, 
we have nothing of the sort, signor.”” The 
response was, ‘‘ Where in the world do you 
keep the papal bulls ?”’ If you donot know 
what a papal bull is, look in the nents. 
—Outlook. 


..A gentleman with a troublesome 
memory had lately been taking a twenty- 
five-dollar course of mnemonics from a 
professor who has a new and, according to 
his own account of the matter, a thoroughly 
effective system. Shortly afterward, a 
neighbor intrusted a package to this gentle- 
man’s care, which package the gentleman 
forgot to deliver. He made a handsome 
apology. His neighbor accepted it in good 
part, but could not forbear to ask, in a ban- 
tering tone: ‘* But how about that twenty- 
five-dollar system of mnemonics?’ ‘ Oh, 
that’s all right,” was the reply. ‘‘ The sys- 
tem isn’t to blame. I only forgot to apply 
it, that’s all.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


..Country lawyers are often forced, by 
the scarcity of business, to look very sharp 
for opportunities to draw up wills and per- 
form other “legal” services. A stranger of 
mature years, a carpenter, who had come to 
acertain town to work at his trade, was 
asked several times by a local lawyer if he 
did not think he had better make his will. 
At last the carpenter took the delighted 
lawyer aside, and said to him, with an im- 
portant air: ‘‘Iain’t quite ready to make 
my will, but when I am I’ll let you do it.” 
*Good! But now’s the time to draw it 
up!” ‘ Well, the fact is, I’ve had a dis- 
agreement with my sister Jane, and I ain’t 
going to leave heracent.” “Good! But 
have yeu any other relatives?” ‘‘ Yes—one 
sister and a nephew.’’ “‘Good! Any dis- 
agreement with them ?’”’ ‘‘ None whatever. 
But [ ain’t—I’11 tell it to you particular—I 
ain’t going to leave either one of them a 
cent, neither!” ‘Now, why is that, pray ?”’ 
‘‘ Because I haven’t got a cent to leave to 
anybody!’ Whereupon the lawyer hastily 
took his departure, and troubled the car- 
penter no more about his will.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kint arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE LINDEPENDENT.1 








203.—SQUARE. 

1, Atown of Dalmatia ; 2, one who dispos- 
sesses another of his land; 3, finedraws ; 
4, to move; 5, rose in vapor; 6,a roundel 
of a red color ; 7, Dutch metal. 

PRUDENCE. 


204.—BEHEADMENT. 

No one has two in word or deed, 

But worries more than she has need, 

So greatly vexed her pretty cranium 

With plant-three on her rose geranium. 

Now all about was four and snow— 

’Twas winter in Quebec you know— 

A province that whoever looks 

May find marked “ five ”’ in old-time books, 

Tho hereI will by no means trouble you 

To fix the line ’twixt six and W. 

I told her: ** You might freeze them out.” 

She answered, with indignant pout ; 

“And freeze the plant ;’’ it seemed 

might, 

So now I tried to counsel right : 

‘** Tobacco smoke I think will do it,” 

And ever sinceI have to rue it, 

For two—it is no cause for joking— 

Bought cigarets, and took to smoking. 
M. C. 5S. 


she 


205.—WuHaAT Am I? 


Sometimes I’m short, sometimes I’m tall, 
Sometimes I’m large, sometimes I’m small ; 
I’m not alive, I am not dead, 
I have few ribs, tho never a head ; 
I always run, I never walk, 
I sometimes groan, but I never talk : 
Shoes I wear, but no feet have I, 
T can shoot along, but I never fly ; 
In the summer season, I never go out, 
But in winter weather, I’m all about. 

A. F, CALDWELL. 








I!l-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill temper. Guard against 
fretful children by feeding nutritious and di- 
ible fi The Gail Gail Borden Brand 
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206.—SYLLABLE ADDITION. 


TEN TLE 
CON TIN 
BER INE 
Tas) UL EW 
TREE KIN 
BIL DON 
CAN: BIT 
. PAS TEE 
SIs ITE 
BEEK TER 
TIT BER 
MAR SES 


This is a puzzle novelty suggested by 
‘Word Points.” The above syllables or 
parts of words are to be taken, without 
changing the order of the letters. and ar- 
ranged into legitimate words. The best 
arrangement is that giving the highest ag- 
gregate of points. Each single letter counts 
one point, the first repetition of a letter in 
the same word counts two points, the sec- 
ond repestties counts four points, and soon. 
No syllable may be used more than once in 
the entire list of words. To illustrate the 
gain by judicious combipation. we may 
consider that the syllable “ten” is a good 
word by itself, and would count three 
points, but * ten-don” could be made in- 
stead, and would give seven points—a gain 
ofone. The words may be made of any 
length, provided these pats or syllables are 
correctly combined. G. Ray. 


[The sender of the best solution will be 
given a very eager tourist’s clock—an ac- 
curate timepiece, nickel-plated, with glass 
panels. The solver will be given five days 
for his work, with a reasonable allowance 
for distance. ] 


207.—CHARADE. 
baer restful comes the night, and heated 


ay 
Has sunk, with all its totals and its tears, 
Into the ocean of forgotten years, 
And — moonbeams cheer each lonely 


way, 
The silent progeny of shadows play 
At nnd and-seek o’er vale and wooded 
hi 


The while they faithful vigil kee 


until 
The gleaming of the morrow’s 
ray. 


awning 


ween pe i» morning breaks with rosy 
ght, 
The messengers of day, sent from the 


sun, 
en" a of new life will have be- 
And See ihat twoed throughout the bitter 
Will sal with buoyant courage at the 
poe = fresh hope their burdens to sus- 
And, with a deeper faith, will mount 


again, 
With firmer step, up life’s relentless hight. 
HESPERUS. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, NOV. 15TH. 
197.—Maxim, maim, aim. 


1 nals, annal, Anna. 
bra 


wi ve. 
200.— ; Swine, nsew. 
201.—Th the author’s solution: 1, 
Tensign 8 ts); 2, vere pe (12 points): 
coronation (15 rp 4, monogenetic 
(i points). Total, 46 
202.—Shell fish, sell ik, vt fish, el-fish. 
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¥Pond’s Extract 








cures CUTS, BURNS, 


CATARRH, SORE THROAT and ALL PAIN. 





A good thing is always imitated ; poor ones never. There are many worthless 
imitations of POND’S EXTRACT. If you want to be CURED 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES, WHICH DO NOT CURE. 





THE “BROWNIE” FIGURES. 
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LITTLE RED 


Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted he. 2 15, ’92.) 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
sh their favorite ‘“‘ Brown- 
’ to play with; looking | 

ta like real liveBrownies” sow-wow. 
rom different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 
These, in addition to the other f 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand- 


Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
TOPSY-he does not have them, show him this 

advertisement and ask him to get you some. 
y ets — Works, North Adams, Mass. 


HEN AND CHICKENS. 
THIS TRADE MARK 





Is stamped on the — next to 
each objec 


RIDING HOOD. OUR SOLDIER Boys. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. JOIN 








ITT 
Scke. 


some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 















TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


* TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 

THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 

Gp WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 
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IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR OR! 


99.00) “You Get ALL FOR, $ 40.00. 


ry ba ‘TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You can remit $10.00. 


See INDEPENDENT, Oct. Lith. & Nov.1 sth. ee Soap Mre.@- Burraco, NY 
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“Sweet of Home” SOA P. 
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Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diampnd Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 





“Silver plate that wears.” 





is the trade-mark of genuine “1847” 
Rogers spoons, knives, forks, etc. 
Look out for imitations. 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


C2 





“Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manutactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “ Ristnc Sun Stove Powis.” 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 











For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 15th, 1894.1 


TEAS.—There is no special sale of teas, but 
there continues a confidence in good grades, so 
that dealers hold stock without any fear of 
Joss. Amoy is quoted at 11@13c.; Fuchau, 11@ 
23c.; Formosa, 18@45c.; old Japans, 8@l6c., and 
new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.—The demand for mild grades is 

uite , and the market is firmer. Strictly 

esirable grades of Brazil coffee are in better 
condition. Java is quoted at — Mocha, 
25@25l4c.; Maracaibo, 164@20c.; Laguayra, 16446@ 
20c., and Brazil, 1534@17c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
Tatcd St £8-le@isges cut loaf and crush 

at a .; cut loaf and crus 
5 1-16c., and powdered and cubes, 4 7-16@426C 

MEATS AE alginsng pes j wos agra sg . 
steady at 44G@6\éc. per i, and lam quiet, a 
5isa@Tise. City dressed veals are slow at 8@12c.., 
and country dressed lower at TOI ge. City 
dressed beef, native sides, is slow at 64@9¢c. 
Country dressed hugs are steady at 544@7\ec. for 
heavy to light weights. 


PROVISIONS.—The market has been quiet 
and about steady for all provisions. Pork is 
dull, with mess at $14@14.50 per bbl.; family, 
$13.50@14, and short clear. $14.50@17. Beef is 
Quiet, with family at $16.50@12; mess. 50, 
and extra India mess, $17@19. Beef hams are 
quiet at $17.50. Lard is steady, closing at $7.55 

r 100 ib. Cut meats are ee with pickled 
bellies at 644,@7\4c. per ; shoulders 5'éc., and 
hams, 8%4@9\éc. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been more 
active bidding for flour this week. and prices 
have advanced a trifle. Exporters are taking 
more flour that usual, and the outlook is most 
favorable. Winter patents are $3.10 per bbl. ; 
city mills, $4.05@4.15; winter straights, $2.60@ 
2.80 ; city mill clears, $3.35; spring patents, $3.60 
@3.85; straights, $3@3.30, and clears, $2.55@2.60. 
Buckwheat flour is firmer at $2@2.05 per bag, 
and rye flour more active and firmer at $2.65@ 
2.90 per bbi. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandy- 
wine and Sagamore at $3.05, and Southern ard 
Western, $2.85@3. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—While the foreign mar- 
kets have been quite firm for wheat during the 

ast week prices have not advanced, or demand 
Som brisk, until Wednesday, when the market 
took a sudden turn for the better. Since then 
there has been considerable buying for foreign 
accounts, and wheat has advanced correspond- 
ingly. Itis believed that the English markets 
are very s:ort of wheat, and rumors about the 
damage to the Argentine crops made buyers 
look to the American markets for their regular 
supply. How long the sudden activity may 
last it is difficult to say. November wheat is 

uoted at 59@59i4c.; No. 2 red. 59%c., and No. 1 
Northern, 68@68!4c. The market for corn is also 
more active and higher. Interior arrivals are 
fair, but stocks are not offered freely for sale. 
Sympathy with wheat partly accounts for the 
strength. November corn is 5¥igc.; No. 2 cash, 
5844@59c.; ungraded, 55:. Oats have been very 

ulet, but at the close they have shown sympa- 
thy with the other grains. The offerings are 
not large, and the reports show a decrease in the 
visible. November oats are 33ic.: No. 2 cash, 
384@33\éc., and No. 2 white, 374¢@3734c. Barley 
is steady at 61@62c. for No.2 Milwaukee, and 
ungraded Western, 60@64c. The market for 
buckwheat is quiet, with silver at 56@60c., and 
Japanese, 62@65c. Hay is quiet but steady with 

rime timothy at S0caper 100; No. 3 to No 1, 00@ 
75c., and clover mixed, H@0c. Long rye straw 
ow at 40@50c.; short rye, 35@40c., and oat, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter is in better 
condition as the cool weather increases the de- 
mand. Many of the creameries are producing 
inferior grades; but unless the defects are very 
pronounced they are easily worked off. - Grades 
under fine are irregular; but most goods of a 
fair character find markets for them. Western 
extra creamery is 26c.; State and Pennsylvania, 
extra, 25c.; firsts. 22@34e. : thirds to seconds, 16 
@2ic.; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, li 2 
firkins, 16@2ic.: imitation creamery, 14@19c.; 
Western dairy. 11@16c., and factory, ll@14%c. 
There is a fair home demand for cheese, and 
exporters take a few lots. Choice skims are in 
the best demand, and the choice part skims are 
steady. Large size full creams are 84@10%c.; 
smali sizes, 9@1ic. ; choice part skims, 64@7«<c.;: 
gocd to prime, ¥@6c. ; common to fair, 34@4\ee., 
and full skims, 244@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The demand for 


1lgc. per Ib; 
Philadelphia chickens, 12@18c.; Western dry- 
picked, 1 


are stead Cape Cod at 
10 per bbl, and Jerseys, $7.75@8,75 per bbl, an 
f 70 per crate, Florida oranges are $],25@ 
775 per box, and grape fruit, $7@3, Soe 


‘Lord worked 
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Babies 


and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott's 
Emulsion,than all the rest of the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children thrive 
on Scott’s Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who take it. 


For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 
sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphiet. Free. 


Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
House 


Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 
New York 


EMPIRE 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 














JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


)_)HARTSHORN) 


Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


THANKSGIVING IN 1894. 


BY E, P. POWELL, 

















THANKSGIVING comes around to the 
farmer with its old-time forms a good deal 
modified ; but for all that it is essentially a 
farmers’ day. It was instituted when over 
90 per cent. of our people lived in the 
country and raised theiggown provisions as 
well as manufactured ir own clothing. 
Thanksgiving brought out an exhibition of 
the year’s industry.and the Lord’s gifts— 
for every one then believed that he worked 
out his own material salvation because the 
in him, and with him, 


Thanksgiving now concerns broader ques- 
tious of a social sort. What have we land: 
holders to be grateful for in 1894? 








Notwithstanding the depression in prices 
and the drouth which bas covered three- 
fourths of the whole country, there has 
been material improvement in the farmers’ 
financial conditicn. Mortgages have been 
steadily lessening, and not by foreclosure. 
It is questionable if the depressed state of 
agriculture was not due to a chance for 
speculation and inflation that fortunately 
passed away. Farmers were borrowing at 
10 and 12 per cent. until one-half of some 
of the Western counties were hopelessly 
under mortgages that could not beraised 
except by the sheriff. Closer times stopped 
the readiness for loaning, and the farmer 
was compelled to work ona safer founda- 
tion. The Populistic effort to rectify em- 
barrassment and relieve suffering by law 
accomplished this only, that it alarmed 
loaners and made loans less free. The re- 
cent statistical investigations of Congress 
show that mortgages are decreasing in all 
the Western States. My neighbors who 
hold such mortgages, formerly good for 10 
per cent., will gladly sell them for less than 
face value, IT asked one: ‘‘ Why not fore- 
close?” He answered: “It will not pay me 
to do so. I shall not get one-half my invest- 
ment.” This checks what we call progress 
and improvements; but it clearly is a nec- 
essary and wholesome state of affairs. 
Money is not worth ten cents to land own- 
ers; it never was worth 10 per cent. for 
legitimate use. Such inflation and un- 
steadiness of prices give what is called 
“good times”; but the reaction is sure to 
follow. Now we are just rising from the 
prostration of ’93. Let us see that we do 
not rush into another booming era. Sec- 
retary Morton has faithfully told the farm- 
ers that the remedy for financial bungling 
and a greed for ‘wealth is not in legislation. 
Nature must take her course. 

Close timescompelinvention. One of the 
startling consequences of the.corn glut of 
three years ago was the use of corn for fuel. 
It was found to be an economical as well as 
excellent producer of combustion. The 
present year will be notable not only for 
the low price of wheat, but for the use of 
wheat as a food for horses. At fifty-five 
cents a bushel after the expense of haulage, 
it bas been found that wheat can be fed to 
stock at an advantage. Mr. Clawson, of 
Kansas, who is one of our ablest judges of 
farm produce, says that he is this year feed- 
ing on his own farm 16,000 bushels of wheat. 
Of this he has purchased 12,000 bushels at 
an average price of thirty-five cents. He 
reports: 

“ Careful experiments show that a bushel of 
dry corn makes fourteen pounds of pork and a 
bushel of ground wheat makes seventeen 
pounds. . . All ages and stages of hogs ap- 
pear to thrive better on wheat than on corn. 
Mine have been entirely free from disease.” 


He estimates wheat to be 2 per cent. the 
more profitable food for animals. He put 
800 steers on grain feed for four months; 
60 per cent. corn,40 per cent. wheat ; and 
the result was eminently satisfactory, both 
as to the health of the animals and the 
time taken in fattening them. This is no 
mean discovery. Wheat and corn are at 
about the same figure in the great wheat- 
producing States ; and it is of immense im- 
portance to increase the availability of the 
grain that has heretofore been reserved 
wholly for human use. Onr efforts hereto- 
fore to produce have been greatly out of 
proportion to our efforts to secure markets. 
Weare steadily being driven to the con- 
viction that the very first law of agriculture 
is to balance increased crop production with 
increased consumption. 

Diversified farming is the next most im- 
portant idea that has been of late forging to 
the frort. The chief advantage of this 
system is that it allows for disaster in one 
or more directions without causing serious 
embarrassment to the owner of a farm. 
That is, if I divide my attention between 
berries, large fruits, cereals and vegetables, 
I find each year is certain to bring out 
average prosperity. But the older system 
of placing the year’s venture on two or 
three crops, or evenin the main on one, 
rushed the farmer from a year of prosperity 
into a year of unbroken adversity. The 
drift in all the States, but more especially 
in the Eastern and Middle States, is to a 
more diversified farming. There is thus 
not only always something to sell each 
year, but also something to eat and use, 
Even in this section, where the hop indus- 
try has worked disaster, the number of auc- 
tions each spring has declined steadily for 
three years. During the early months of 
1894 there were no more than could be ac- 
counted for for other reasons than financial 
disorder. Prosperity depends very much 
less on what may or may not be done by 
Congress, and much more than is estimated 
on the sound judgment and foresight of 
Planters. J haye yet to find a single person 
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who has readjusted his ‘methods and 
adopted diversified cropping who is not 
reasonably prosperous. Better still, it re- 
stores to farm life a large degree of that in- 
tellectual interest associated with rural 
homes before the days of factories. 

The prevalence of new forms of disease 
on our fruits, our trees and our cereals is 
not altogether a curse. It rouses intellect 
and compels us to be something more than 
indolent savages. Anthrax on the apple 
trees has been probably the most destruc- 
tive fungoid enemy of the year. The whole 
Rosacie family has been affected ; but least 
of all the pear, most ofall the apple. The 
raspberries, strawberries, roses and plums 
have also been badly burned. The anthrax 
attacks or blisters leaves, buds and 
fruits, and, to some extent, thelimbs. The 
effect on the fruit is most immediately felt, 
but the damage to wood is far more serious, 
The young growth is devitalized, and dead, 
sour spots are made even on the oldest 
limbs. These should be pared away and 
washed with kerosene emulsion. I cannot 
greatly regret that the conditions of fruit 
growing are mental activity and the con- 
stant study of nature. I only*regret that 
our schools are yet so slightly biased to 
teach our children applied botany. Not 
one farmer in a hundred has the necessary 
knowledge of trees and fungoid growths to 
enable him to distinguish the latter and 
meet their approach with proper remedies. 
Is this not the proper study of our farm boys 
and girls ? The pressing need of entomolog- 
ical, botanical, geological and bacterial 
knowledge on the farm has crowded upon 
our higher schools the opening of winter 
agricultural schools in applied science. 
Cornell has been followed in this line by at 
least ten other colleges in the East and the 
West. But while this reform at the top is 
excellent, the deeper need is reform at the 
bottom. The one great need of farm boys 
and girls is more knowledge of applied sci- 
ence. It must come; it will come. I note 
that the Grange as well as Farmers’ [nsti- 
tutes have passed on the subject. One res- 
olution of an enthusiastic Institute reads: 

** Resolved, That our common schools should 
have teachers qualified to instruct in elementa- 
ry knowledge of soils, and animal as well as 
vegetable life; and further 

* Resolved, That it isthe duty of our normal 

schools to furnish such teachers.” 
In my judgment, we have most to be grate- 
ful in 1894 for this fundamental, radical 
revolution, or evolution, toward a better 
sort of schooling for our rural population— 
an education that will make them love the 
land and the things of the land. This we 
have urged again and again; and the re- 
sponses are coming, not only from the States 
but from Canada. It is not that we wish 
agriculture taught in our schools, but that 
science or those forms of science which 
underlie successful farming and a national 
passion for land culture. Land love is now 
our great need in place of shop-love. 

The day ought not to go by without its 
lesson and improvement, such as Parson 
Norton fifty years ago would have been 
sure to give. The first lesson is that our 
present methods of horticulture are sinfully 
wasteful. We have needlessly lost one- 
fourth to one-seventh of our leading crops 
by the drouth. No provision exists in the 
older States or anywhere out of the arid 
region for irrigation. If this Thanksgiv- 
ing-finds us thoroughly awakened to the 
necessity of foresight and provision against 
such natural disasters we shall have the 
best of cause to be grateful. Our miseries 
are not seldom our best blessings. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has already opened this topic 
as a national question—the irrigation of all 
parts of the country so that it will be im- 
possible for us to be seriously affected by a 
couple of rainless months. This for the 
Eastern States will have to remain a mat- 
ter of private enterprise. The digging of 
artesian wells, however, should be a matter 
for co-operative neighborhood effort. In 
some cases towns should dig and own the 
the wells. The ordinary waterworks that 
supply water for drinking and for fountains 
would rarely suffice to furnish enough to 
irrigate our fields. I have myself found it 
possible to concentrate all water supplies 
at one point of my land from which I am 
able to distribute it by siphon over all my 
gardens. But the lesson is already in proc- 
ess of application. Everywhere about the 
Eastern States we see the windmill. Ten 
are in view where ten years ago there was 

one. I never saw a windmill operated for 
farm purposes until I went West in 1861 ; 
now I can count six in a drive of as many 
miles. [ never see one flapping its wings 
without saying, Bless the Lord. We are 
surely coming into an era of assured agri- 
culture in the place of a toil based op 
chance of season and showers, 


ChINTEN, Ne Y; 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BOY. 


BY CHAS. D. BAKER. 


WHEN the Safety bicycle had been per 
fected and was becoming popular, my son, 
then a lad of thirteen, had to have one of 
the new machines. Further improvements 
were introduced in such rapid succession 
that it was not long before bis wheel was 
considered very much out of date, and he 
said that it was far too heavy for him to 
ride. It struck me as singular that a ve- 
hicle should grow heavier as it grew older ; 
usually it is the other way. However, the 
wheel stood unused in the basement entry 
until one day the temptation came to me 
to learn to ride, and I feli—not off the bi- 
cycle, fortunately—but I fell a victim to 
thetemptation, went toschool and acquired 
the art. Iam forty-eight years old, have 
never engaged in athletic sports since 
early youth, and am staid and dignified in 
appearance.. Accordingly, when my family 
became aware that I was about to put the 
unused bicycle into commission, they were 
seized with consternation. Myson said it 
was supremely ridiculous for a man of my 
age to learn to ride a wheel, and besides, 
our machine wasso heavy that I could make 
no progress with it, and that I would fall 
off and break my neck. 

Perhaps I should have listened to these 

admonitions and entreaties ; but I didn’t. 
I persisted in my folly, and was soon going 
through the period of hard knocks and bit- 
ter experiences of the novice upon the 
wheel. When facility in riding was finally 
achieved it was somewhat embarrassing, 
of course, in running rapidly along a prin- 
cipal avenue of the city, to have my hat 
blow off and disclose a bald head, or, when 
during an unusual burst of speed. to have 
the teamsters cry out as I passed them: 
“Goit, Whiskers.”” But these were minor 
matters as compared with the pleasure of 
having a means always at hand of getting 
out into the park and the rural districts. 
I had long been an early riser, so it re- 
quired no effort to take a spin on the wheel 
and return home for a seven o’clock break- 
fast. Ihave always taken a great deal of 
interest in young wen, and now a pass- 
word was supplied which admitted me to 
their inner circles. It was wheeling. I 
learned many things about the park which 
I had previously been unfamiliar with. 
The beautiful beds of flowers attracted me, 
and I inguired the names of the most con- 
spicuous and the methods the gardeners 
employed in cultivating them; and thus I 
became greatly interested in horticulture. 
Iwas assured that there was no good rea- 
son why flowers should not be made to 
grow in the rear yards of city dwellings as 
beautifully as they did in the park, pro- 
vided patience and care was bestowed upon 
them. I resolved to raise flowers, even tho 
the facilities at hand were extremely lim- 
ited. 

It would naturally be supposed that, 
having seen a man of mature years and dig- 
nified appearance, suddenly don knicker- 
bockers and the full garb of a wheelman 
and go flying through the country on the 
wings of the wind, as it were, my family 
would have been prepared for any manifes- 
tation of eccentricity ; but they were not. 
The idea of a man who had never been sus- 
pected of knowing anything about flowers 
suddenly taking it into his head to culti- 
vate them and in an ordinary circumscribed 
city back yard, seemed to them even more 
ridiculous than learning to ride a bicycle at 
forty-eight. They were the more surprised 
at my course because, previous to this, I had 
never manifested the slightest interest in 
raising flowers and never even taken the 
trouble to pull up a weed in the back yard 
where my wife tried to have at least a few 
plants growing. 

Many invaluable hints were obtained 
from the gardeners in the park, who ap- 
peared to be greatly pleased at the interest 
their work had called out. At their sug- 
gestion I put two barrels of well-rotted cow 
manure on the flower beds and dug it in. 
This was the absolute prerequisite for suc- 
cess—a good soil. Then [ planted and put 
out plants, until the result has been a beau- 
tiful yardallsummer. Yellowand crimson 


cannas have reared their lordly heads of 
bloom continuously, and as the blossoms 
fell off, new buds came on, so that there 
. has always been brightness in the beds 
where they have grown luxuriantly. Sweet 
peas, roses, asters and other familiar but 
beautiful flowers, have succeeded each 
other,and it has been an unending source of 
delight on returning from the office each 
day to observe the changes which have 
taken place. There has always been some- 
thing to attract my attention. When I 
found that'with patience and perseverance 
flowers could be raised in such cramped 
uarters so that we could have a beanti- 

bouquet on the dining-room table 


continuously my interest in_ horticul- 
ture greatly augmented. There are 
Many afine collections of flowers and 
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plants in and about the city in which I 
live, and by visiting these I added to mv 
store of knowledge. and increased interest 
in horticulture. The bicycle was found 
exceedingly convenient for reaching many 
of these collections as well as gathering 
wild flowers, which also engaged my atten- 
tion as a means for decorating the house. 
I found that the exercise of cycling in- 
creased the power to retain the scientific 
names of plants, which. as everybody 
knows, are infinite in varietv. When visit- 
ing a collection of aquatic plants, how- 
ever. [ was told that a certain specimen 
was Myriophylum Proserpinacoides, I was 
naturally staggered, and am bound to ad- 
mit that it took a good deal of bicycle 
riding and other exercise to be able to pro- 
nounce such names offhand at first sight; 
but all these can be mastered as you pro- 
gress in the science. 

It is far more of an accomplishment to 
grow flowers in cramped quarters and with 
inadequate means than where there is am- 
ple ground and an abundance of resources. 
The former develops patience, perseverance 
and an ingenious adaptation of means to 
ends. Getting ont of the rut and learning 
to ride the wheel in the face of opposition 
from those who thought I was too old for 
such sport, hel to overcome difficulties 
in the way of the amateur gardener, which 
has admitted me to a new world of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Having obtained 
gratifving results from this experience in 
athletics and gardening, I have recently 
joined a gymnasium with the idea of fur- 
ther physical development and for the pur- 
pose of seeing what a man nearly fifty 
years of age may accomplish. keeping 
always in mind the words of Shakespeare : 


“Why should a man, whose blood is warm 


within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ?” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE PLANT DOCTOR. 


Mr. E. G. LODEMAN, Instructor in Horti-. 
culture at Cornell University, observes that 
plant diseases and their remedies do not 
behave in an identical manner in different 
seasons, and that treatments made one year 
will not necessarily be advantageous in 
other years. He, therefore, thinks that a 
community could profitably unite and em- 
ploy a man to look after the welfare of the 
plants in the neighborhood, and be adds 
that this practice has been adopted in some 
foreign countries. 

Professor Atkinson, Cryptogamic Botan- 
ist to the Cornell Experiment Station, also 
suggests that communities of growers in- 
vite a competent man to look after the 
health of their crops. They should fit upa 
small laboratory, with a microscope, spray- 
ing apparatus and a few other things, and 
engage an expert on asalary for the season. 

Dr. -W. C. Sturgis, Mycologist of the 
Connecticut Experiment Station, believes 
that florists and nurserymen might, with 
profit, consult a specialist who is able to 
diagnose the diseased conditions of plants, 
whether they are due to lack or excess of 
nutrition, to unfavorable hygienic condi- 
tions, or to attacks by fungi or insects. 
Having determined the cause, the special- 
ist ought to be able to prescribe a beneficial 
course of treatment. Practical florists and 
nurserymen might place a portion of their 
stock at the specialist’s disposal for the 
purpose of scientific study. He thinks the 
lack of co-operation between practical 
growersand scientists heretofore has been 
due to the fact that the value of scientific 
knowledge has_ been underrat by the 
former class. Dr. Sturgis objects to the 
name of ‘‘plant doctor” as being akin to 
“herb doctor,” which has become a term 
of ill repute. It may be added that Dr. 
Atkinson also objects to the title, because 
it tends to belittle the calling in the same 
way that the term ‘‘horse doctor” has be- 
littled the profession of the veterinarian. — 

Professor Taft, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, thinks that the increase 
of plant diseases makes the vegetable pa- 
thologist a necessity. He wouid have a dif- 
ferent place from the family physician or 
the veterinarian, his true field being the 
study of diseases as they appear, with the 
testing of remedies, and the dissemination 
of the knowledge thus obtained. He would, 
therefore, be of necessity a public officer, to 
whom samples of diseased plants could be 
sent for diagnesis ; or he might be sent for 
at some point where there is a severe out- 
break of.a new disease. The experiment 
stations in all the States fairly fill this po- 
sition now by correspondence, bulletins, 
etc. With the information thus obtained, 
every gardener may in time become. his 
own plant doctor under ordinary circum- 
stances, and when any new disease appears 
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be can obtain the needed assistance from 
the stations. 

Now, there can be no question as to the 
immense value of the investigations which 
have been made by mycologists in recent 
years. Many orchards and vineyards in 
this country, in which no fruit could be 
raised on account of some infectious disease, 
have been restored to health and produc- 
tiveness, and the most dreaded foes of many 
field crops have been practically vanquish- 
ed. Itis to the painstaking researches of 
botanists that the true character of such 
diseases as the black knot, the apple scab, 
the grape mildew and the potato rot has 
become known, and the discovered facts 
have been so widely disseminated, and the 
curative treatment of these maladies has 
been made so plain, that they may be fair- 
ly considered under control. There can be 
no doubt, either, as the years pass on, that 
the work of the vegetable pathologist will 
be of still greater importance. But, after 
all, itis plain that the therapeutic treat- 
ment of diseased plants will never furnish 
an occupation at all analogous to the prac- 
tice of medicine either among men or ani- 
mals. In the first place, the symptoms of 
plant diseases are not so sharply defined, 
nor are these diseases so quickly affected 
by medicine as are the diseases of men 
or animals. . . . Most people would 
hesitate before they would pay a competent 
man for the study and work that might be 
required to find the disease and apply the 
needed remedy to a bench of carnations or 
a field of potatoes. 

Another suggestion is thatif agriculturists 
and horticulturists cannot learn how totreat 
their plants for the ordinary diseases of 
crops, a class of peoteonel sprayers could 
be educated in the methods of mixing and 
applying fungicides, but these would not 
be pbysicians, but rather nurses, who would 
follow out the prescription of the plant 
pathologist. There seems, therefore, to bea 
field for these two kiuds of salaried experts, 
vegetable pathologists and practical germ 
destroyers. But Professor Taft’s idea that 
every gardener will in time become his 
own doctor is not a wild one. The experi- 
ment stations and agricultural colleges 
bave taught farmers a great deal about 
animal husbandry, particularly about the 
proper rations to feed for milk or for meat 
or for work. From the same sources farm- 
ers have learned much about fertilizers, 
and it will hardly be thought that they need 
soil doctors to cure their enfeebled acres. 
In the same way farmers’ sons ought to 
acquire sufficient skill to administer ordi- 
nary remedies to ailing plants.—Garden 
and Forest. 
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